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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


CALVIN COOLIDGP’S laconic utterance, 
“T do not choose to run for President in 
nineteen twenty-eight,” has temporarily 
stilled the third-term clamor without re- 
moving the President from the list of “re- 
ceptive” candidates for the Republican 
nomination. With masterly adroitness he 
has put the issue squarely up to the Re- 
publican party and the nation, and the 
answer will set a valuable precedent in 
our history. 

It had been suggested that the Senate 
at the next session of Congress be called 
upon to consider a resolution which would 
have as its purpose the barring of Calvin 
Coolidge from renomination by the Re- 
publican party. A humorous aspect of the 
proposal was that any resolution of that 
nature would have had the support of the 
Democrats and possibly of a few Repub- 
licans who would have liked to see 
Coolidge out of the way, but debate might 
have served a useful purpose in answering 
the question: What is a third term? But 
the President’s action has forestalled this 
debate. 

The early Presidents who refused third 
terms had already been elected to the 
Presidency twice and had served eight 
years. In Europe monarchies were flourish- 
ing, and in this country during the organi- 
zation of our government there was consid- 
erable sentiment for the monarchical form, 


though Washington, Jefferson, and other 
leaders favored a limitation of reéligibility. 
Several of our early Presidents refrained 
from seeking third terms, and the third- 
term tradition flourished until the time of 
Grant, who did not exercise the forbear- 
ance of his predecessors. Grant’s failure 
still more firmly imbedded the tradition in 
our system of government, and in that 
period a vote in the House of Representa- 
tives upon a third-term resolution was 
overwhelmingly in favor of the traditional 
limitation. 

The attempt of Roosevelt to regain the 
Presidency in 1912 raised a new question. 
He had served just six months short of 
two Presidential terms, and in spite of an 
early declaration in favor of the third-term 
tradition he undoubtedly would have been 
successful in his attempt if Mr. Taft had 
not controlled so large a part of the Re- 
publican machine. If Roosevelt had won 
in 1912 we should now have the precedent 
that a Vice-President succeeding to the 
Presidency could be elected to two terms 
of his own, but that election was not de- 
cisive upon that issueand so the question is 
with us again. 

Coolidge served nineteen months of 
Harding’s term and there was less reason 
for applying the third-term tradition to 
him. If the President had not acted both 
the Democrats and dissident Republicans 
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would have lost few opportunities to 
harass him, but their future action must 
depend upon a principle and not upon a 
personality. Whatever the outcome we 
shall have the answer soon, and a prec- 
edent will be set. 


Quiet on the Sidewalks 
Of New York 


WITH A Presidential campaign less than 
a year away, the Democratic party is 
singularly quiet, and so are the supporters 
of Governor Smith of New York. He is 
wise in not conducting a loud and active 
campaign for the Democratic nomination. 
A strenuous promotion of his candidacy, 
after the Marshall correspondence had so 
sharply emphasized his membership in the 
Roman Catholic Church, would have re- 
sulted ultimately in a vote upon his re- 
ligious faith rather than upon his personal 
qualities and abilities. Like Governor 
Ritchie of Maryland, Governor Smith can 
well stand upon his efficiency in office, and 
premature and forced booming would raise 
invalid objections to his candidacy and 
might obscure the fitness for high office 
which he has so well established. 

He seems now to be the outstanding 
contender for the Democratic nomination, 
one point in his favor being his popularity 
in New York. It is by no means certain, 
however, that he could carry New York 
in a Presidential election, though he can 
come nearer carrying that desirable block 
of 45 electoral votes than any other Demo- 
crat who has been seriously considered thus 
far. In 1918, he was elected Governor by a 
plurality of slightly more than 50,000. In 
the Harding landslide of 1920 he was de- 
feated for Governor by approximately 
74,000. In 1922, he was again elected Gov- 
ernor by approximately 386,000. In 1924, 
a Presidential year, he won again by nearly 
110,000, and in 1926 his plurality was 
approximately 247,000. Coolidge carried 
New York in 1924 by nearly 870,000. 

By applying himself diligently to his 
duties in his fourth term as Governor and 
by not tearing around the country demand- 
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ing the bigger job, Governor Smith is 
quietly increasing his chances for the nom- 
ination and enhancing his personal popu- 
larity in his own state—which will have 
to be phenomenal if he, as a Democratic 
Presidential candidate, is to carry New 
York State. 


The Next Age 
In ‘Transportation 


THE AUTOMOBILE has exerted a more 
profound influence upon our national life 
in the last two decades than any other fac- 
tor. It has distributed metropolitan popu- 
lations over wider areas and has put re- 
mote farms upon the very edges of villages 
in point of time. It may even be the key 
to our abundant prosperity, as Messrs. 
Foster and Catchings said in one of their 
recent articles in this magazine. It has 
accelerated the production of steel, coal, 
cement, leather, petroleum, glass, and 
numerous other commodities; it has be- 
come our first industry, employing di- 
rectly and indirectly more than seven 
million persons. It has made Henry Ford 
one of the wealthiest men in the world 
and in the last few years it has made mil- 
lionaires of sixty of the executives of the 
General Motors Company, which had net 
earnings of nearly $130,000,000 in the last 
half-year, or more than the United States 
Steel Corporation had. 

We are in an Automobile. Age, which 
will probably reach its zenith soon, and 
we are now moving into another branch 
of a new motor era—the epoch of the air- 
plane. We are rushing in the development 
of the airplane at tremendous speed, and, 
if the pace is kept up, within a few years 
we shall be entering an age in which the 
airplane may exert as profound an influ- 
ence upon our national life as is now ex- 
erted by the automobile. The Guggenheim 
Foundation is offering a prize for the de- 
velopment of a safe or “foolproof” air- 
plane, and as soon as the average man can 
be as safe in an airplane as in an auto- 
mobile he will take to the air. 

But what of the cost? An airplane can 
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be bought now at the price of the middle 
class automobile, and Sir John Rhodes, 
the British aviation enthusiast, recently 
made a pleasure tour of 1,500 miles with 
one passenger at a cost of $70, or an aver- 
age of approximately 43 cts. a land mile. 
His gasoline consumption averaged fifteen 
miles to the gallon. The average cost of 
automobile mileage in this country is 10 
cts. a mile, including insurance and depre- 
ciation, which do not seem to be included 
in Sir John’s figures. 

In Germany, where commercial air 
travel has been developed faster than in 
any other country, aviation is having an- 
other profound effect upon German life. 
The Germans have seen how ugly cities 
usually are when they are viewed from the 
air—masses of water tanks, flat roofs, and 
unsightly dumps—and a commission of 
architects has been studying ways of im- 
proving the aérial views of German cities 
and the countryside as well. Perhaps the 
coming age of the airplane may be a more 
beautiful age than any the world has yet 
seen. Rising above the earth the human 
eye will have wider vistas spread before it. 
In the mountain ranges of the clouds the 
human mind may forget the sordidness of 
earth and if it expands under new and in- 
spiring influences we may yet reach that 
age of good will and tolerance which has 
been the ideal for ages. 


The Economic Menace 
Of the Orient 


THE “YELLOW PERIL,” that fearsome 
offspring of the ex-Kaiser’s brain, has long 
since been discredited. The vision of Japan- 
ese marshals leading the unnumbered mil- 
lions of China in battle array against a 
divided Europe or a defenseless America, 
has passed from the minds of men. Yet 
there has lingered a vague doubt as to 
just what a united China, organized and 
industrialized after the manner of the 
West, might do in a military way. And 
there has been real concern as to what the 
millions of Asia might do to Western in- 
dustry if they ever achieved a propor- 
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tionate industrial development. The “ Yel- 
low Peril” as a military menace has been 
diluted into an undefinable apprehension 
of future industrial competition rather 
than conjured away. 

One important factor in this apprehen- 
sive attitude of the West toward the 
Orient has been the assumption, fostered 
by early geological surveys, that eastern 
Asia, especially China, was rich in coal, 
iron, and other mineral resources. It was 
the future exploitation of these assumed 
riches by the unmeasured man-power of 
the East that gave substance to the fear 
that some day, when the Orient should find 
itself industrially, it would not only supply 
its own needs but also meet the West in 
deadly competition in the other markets 
of the world. 

H. Foster Bain, the Secretary of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, in a recent volume, 
“Ores and Industry in the Far East,” has 
for the first time brought together and 
published the results of later research into 
mineral resources of the Orient. These re- 
sults are startling but, fortunately for 
those of us who are of the Occident, they 
are also reassuring. The evidence collected 
by Mr. Bain is amply sufficient to explode 
the theory that the East is rich in min- 
erals. Instead of being rich, it is extremely 
poor. Instead of being endowed by nature 
with resources which would enable it to 
compete with the West in the markets of 
the world, it is so scantily provided that 
it cannot hope to supply more than a 
fraction even of its own needs. 

A brief comparison gives some idea of 
this poverty. China’s coal reserves are the 
largest single mineral factor in the Orient. 
Yet the United States reserves per capita 
are from 17 to 300 times as great, according 
to varying estimates of China’s supply. 
The per capita iron reserves of the United 
States are 335 times as much as those of 
China. The oil reserves of China are prob- 
ably less than 1 per cent. of those of the 
United States. Thus, in three of the most 
essential elements of industrial competency 
China is woefully lacking. The figures for 
most of the other minerals tell practically 
the same story. Only in antimony, tung- 
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sten, and tin do Chinese resources rise to a 
figure of relative importance, and the rest 
of the East is as bad or worse off than 
China. 

This situation is accentuated by the 
lack of organization, of technical skill, and 
of transportation facilities. But the lack 
of mineral resources alone is enough to 
lay the ghost of an industrial “Yellow 
Peril.”” Nature has withheld from the 
Orient those rich gifts which she has 
lavished upon Europe and the Americas. 
The Asian peoples, deprived of the very 
foundations of material greatness, can 
hardly hope to establish powerful indus- 
trial states. They must wait, with the pa- 
tience which is their birthright, for the 
time, at least some centuries hence, when 
material greatness will humble itself once 
more before the spiritual values with which 
Asia believes itself more richly endowed 
than the West. 


What Hurts Austria 


THE PROMPT suppression of the rioting 
in Vienna and the immediate resumption 
of normal life have tended to minimize the 
real significance of the week-end uprising. 
The superior organization of the govern- 
ment enables it to restore order with little 
delay. But that is not the whole story: 
the peaceful population of a great city 
does not suddenly turn to violence merely 
for the purpose of making a scene. 

The reasons for the discontent in Aus- 
tria are deep-seated. It was not mere dis- 
satisfaction with the government that 
caused the trouble, nor even the desire of 
disappointed politicians to seize the reins 
of power. The Socialists, who contributed 
most of the rioters, are already in full con- 
trol of the Vienna government and they 
could not materially change matters if 
they also controlled the national govern- 
ment. The roots of the trouble are not in 
politics, but in economics. 

Before the war Vienna was the capital 
of a great empire. Not only Hungary, but 
much of the territory which is now in- 
cluded in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Jugoslavia, and Italy was tributary 
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to the Austrian capital. It flourished ac- 
cordingly, and more than 2,000,000 people 
shared its prosperity. Defeat and the map- 
makers at Paris changed all this. Austria’s 
expansive domains were cut to the heart. 
Proud Vienna was left to rule over a few 
provinces with only 7,000,000 inhabitants. 
It was apparent at once that this diminu- 
tive Austria was faced with economic diffi- 
culties of a serious character. Foreign aid 
and foreign loans carried her along and 
enabled her to weather the first crisis. 
But the nationalistic ambitions of the new 
states with which she was surrounded 
erected tariff walls and trade barriers cal- 
culated to turn to their own cities the 
profits which had been Vienna’s. Austria 
struggled along as best she could on a 
greatly reduced income. 

The fact that she kept going was suffi- 
cient to confirm France and Italy and the 
succession states in their determination to 
keep her as she is. If Austria can live, then 
they see no possible excuse for a union 
with Germany, a union which they fear 
as the first step toward the reéstablishment 
of the Mittel-Europa idea. An enlarged 
and united German nation would introduce 
a powerful factor into European politics 
which these states are resolved to exclude. 
The Anschluss—the union of Austria with 
Germany—is therefore sternly forbidden. 
The Austrians can get along as they are 
and political exigencies require that they 
must. 

Quite naturally, such a program has no 
enthusiastic support in Austria. The Aus- 
trians are not at all confident that they 
can maintain their economic life under 
present conditions. If it can be done, they 
know full well that it means suffering and 
sacrifice and a lower standard of living for 
all Austrians. They may overrate the ad- 
vantages of union with Germany, but the 
very fact that it is forbidden gives it an 
added value in their eyes. They paint 
for themselves a rosy picture of its bene- 
fits. They look upon it as necessary for 
their salvation. And the more they urge 
its necessity, the more peremptory be- 
comes the prohibition. 

Peoples who have never known pros- 
perity accept their lot with a degree of 
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‘ Jewish Control of the American Theater 
In 35 Years the Whole Tenor of the American Stage Has Changed. 
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Does Jewish Power Control the World Press? 


“The Press Is Already in Our Hands,” Say the Protocols. There Are 
American Editors Who Feel That the Protocols Are Right 
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Liquor Trust and Its Career 


Where and How It Began: Its Influence on the “Trade” and 
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Social Life; Levy’s Gin Among the Negroes; Nemesis Follows 
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_ JEWS IN 
THE THEATER 


It is true that Jews are 
exceptionally active in 
the theatrical industry, 
but their activity has 
none of the aspects of a 
“conspiracy” or a defi- 
nite racial program, as 
implied in the Dearborn 
Independent. 





WHAT FORD SAID ABOUT THE JEWS 
A series of eighty articles on the Jews began 
in the Dearborn Independent on May 22, 1920, 
and ended on January 14, 1922—more than 
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AN ABSURD 
QUESTION 


Individual Jews do own 
large newspapers here 
and abroad, but it is a 
fact that the outstand- 
ing examples of Jewish 
ownership are also out- 
standing examples of 
journalistic excellence 
and public service. 
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five years ago. Mr. Ford did not write the arti- 
cles, though he now apologizes for them because 


stoicism. But peoples 
who have won ease 
and grace in life do 
not readily accept a return to harder con- 
ditions. So the resentment against the polit- 
ical bar across what appears to the Aus- 
trians to be their one path to progress is 
permeating the whole psychology of Aus- 
trian life. The riots were a gesture of des- 
peration. Unless European statesmanship 
speedily devises adequate relief, there is 
grave danger ahead. 


Ford vs. the Jews 


ON MAY 22, 1920, Henry Ford’s Dearborn 
Independent started a series of articles on 
the “international Jew,” all antagonistic 
to the Jews as a race, and the campaign 
was ended on January 14, 1922—more 
than five years ago. The resultant counter 
attacks upon Mr. Ford were much more 
violent and effective than any his organ 
had made upon the Jews; two libel suits 
were started and ended by compromise, 
and, finally, Mr. Ford apologized for the 


he owned the publication. He has discovered 
that the Protocols of Zion were fabricated. 


articles and for the 
publication of the 
so-called “ Protocols 
of Zion,” the falsity of which Mr. Ford 
finally discovered. 

Mr. Ford’s course was an outgrowth of 
his “peace ship” expedition and his hatred 
of war. He believed that a group of Jewish 
financiers, without countries or national- 
istic sentiment, sought to promote war for 
profit. They were the “international 
Jews,” and they were non-existent—a 
group as fictitious as the protocols. Jews 
do not control so-called “international 
finance,” and neither do the Jews form a 
cohesive group in money power. 

In the campaign against the “interna- 
tional Jew,” however, the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent did not restrict attention to finan- 
ciers. It went into other fields, and the im- 
plication always was that the influence of 
the Jew was pernicious. It is well known 
that the Jews are exceptionally active in 
the theater, moving pictures, furs, gar- 
ments, jewelry, and delicatessen busi- 
nesses—but those are not the roads to 
power. If the Jew sought power and 
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planned to make war his place should be 
in politics—and comparatively few Jews 
are politicians. The Irish at present are in 
the seats of power in New York City, 
which has a larger Jewish population than 
any other city in the world, and the Jews 
are content to remain in other businesses. 
The genius of the Jew is in trade and bar- 
ter; and the fact that he is predominant 
in this business or that business is of signif- 
icance merely as an economic fact. 


World Money Capitals 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, in his recent 
budget speech, challenged New York’s 
claim to world financial supremacy. He 
proudly asserted that London is still the 
world’s money capital. But Hartley With- 
ers, the English economist, who served 
as advisor to the British Treasury during 
the war, controverts the British Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, writing in The Execu- 
tive as follows: 


If the world’s financial center is the place 
which invests the largest amount of money in 
foreign countries, there can be no doubt, 
according to the published figures of the 
matter, that that position has already been 
wrested from London by New York. It seems 
to be an undoubted fact, when one considers 
how much the rest of the world owes to 
America on war debts, trade balance, and 
other accounts, that New York must be by 
far the largest foreign lender, and, as judged 
by that test, the financial center of the world 
at present. 


Although New York has been out- 
distancing London in the flotation of long 
term bond issues, London has been main- 
taining its primacy in the financing of 
ordinary foreign trade through its dis- 
count market. In alluding to this, Mr. 
Withers adds: 


In this respect London can still put in a 
claim to be the financial center of the world, 
owing to the variety and volume of the trade 
financing which it carries out by these meth- 
ods. . . . It follows that the lack of a great 
reservoir of available cash, such as enjoyed by 
the London discount market, has been a 
serious obstacle impeding the efforts of those 
who have endeavored to develop a discount 
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market in New York on the lines which have 
made London so convenient and free a fi- 
nancial center. As long as this disability con- 
tinues it seems probable that London, although 
she has lost a great part of the American 
trade which she formerly used to finance, will 
continue to be, in a restricted sense of the 
word, the chief financial center. Ultimately, 
however, financial predominance must surely 
rest with that country which, by means of a 
surplus of production, is able to accumulate 
capital most rapidly and lend it to the rest 
of the world. 


Concerning America’s surplus capital, 
Charles E. Mitchell, president of the 
National City Bank, New York, in a 
recent address, gave this expert testimony: 


I denied rather emphatically a little earlier 
in my discussion that the banker is subject 
to criticism for the flow of capital abroad and 
declared it to be the result of excess capital 
here as compared with other parts of the 
world. Due principally to the great flow of 
gold imports, investment funds have been 
accumulating in this country more rapidly 
than domestic industry would absorb them. 
So long as this condition exists they will flow 
where capital is scarce and where it will earn 
a satisfactory return. They will not be idle. 
They go abroad regardless of the banker who 
could not possibly keep them at home, so long 
as the domestic supply of investments is out 
of balance with the supply of funds. 


America will continue to generate sur- 
plus capital, and will long be in the market 
for foreign investments. As for the financ- 
ing of current trade, London has impor- 
tant geographical advantages over New 
York, which will be reduced if airplane 
service brings New York within two days 
of Europe. Moreover, as Mr. Withers sug- 
gested, New York is handicapped by 
provincial financial machinery, which is 
less adapted to world-wide service than is 
the London discount market. In New 
York, banks keep their secondary reserves 
in brokers’ loans secured by New York 
Stock Exchange collateral, whereas in 
London so-called call loans are based on 
advances to dealers in acceptances and 
other bills growing out of foreign trade. 
Accordingly, the alien exporter over a long 
period of years has become habituated to 
discounting his trade bills in London. 
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If NewYork wishes to be able to compete 
equally with London in financing ordinary 
trade, it may have to alter the character 
of its call loan market. Paul Warburg, 
former vice-governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, has long advocated a change 
in this direction. He has urged the Stock 
Exchange to eliminate the need of daily 
brokerage loans by substituting the Lon- 
don system of the fortnightly settlement 
for the present New York method of hav- 
ing stocks and bonds delivered and paid 
for on the day following the completion 
of the transaction on the trading floor. 
As a matter of fact, this profound change 
in brokerage technique has been under 
consideration by Stock Exchange officials 
for several years, and may eventually 
materialize. 

Meantime, the world has two financial 
centers—New York for long term financ- 
ing and London for short term credits. 


A Bankers’ Locarno 


ORGANIZED FINANCE has been de- 
veloping an international mind. There is 
profound significance in the new rap- 
prochement among the heads of the lead- 
ing central banks of the world. Before the 
war, each central bank played a lone hand, 
and was able only to surmise what similar 
institutions in other key countries were 
doing. Accordingly, business and banking 
suffered from avoidable man-made risks, 
which have recently been obviated by the 
new spirit of codperation. 

The recent conference in New York 
among spokesmen for the Bank of France, 
the Bank of England, the Reichsbank, and 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
was only the latest of a series. Its special 
importance was emphasized by the fact 
that for the first time it was held on this 
side of the Atlantic Ocean. Bank execu- 
tives have not yet adopted the Wilsonian 
doctrine of “open covenants openly arrived 
at.” Accordingly, the proceedings were 
secret, but it is to be assumed that the 
bankers discussed comprehensively their 
present and prospective fiscal policies, 
especially with respect to gold move- 
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ments, discount rates, and international 
credits. 

The return of the principal countries of 
Europe to the sound principles of ortho- 
doxy in currency matters has been facili- 
tated by the willingness of central bankers 
to take a cosmopolitan view of the situ- 
ation, rather than a narrowly nationalistic 
one. Specifically, the restoration of the 
gold standard by Great Britain and Conti- 
nental countries was encouraged by the 
attitude of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, which used all the instrumen- 
talities at its command to make America’s 
new predominance in gold hoardings avail- 
able to help debtor countries work out 
their post-war currency problems. The 
credit opened for the Bank of England in 
1925 was the most spectacular of these 
gestures, but other manceuvers were 
equally significant in the building up of Old 
World credit. 

Unquestionably, an outstanding recent 
issue among central banks has been the 
relations between London and Paris. 
While the franc was receding in value, 
there had been a wholesale flight from the 
currency. The émigré funds drifted in 
large measure to London. Now, with 
stabilization in fact, though not in law, the 
French have sufficient confidence in their 
own situation to recall the exiled capital. 
Their claim for gold on London is so huge 
that they could tremendously embarrass 
Threadneedle Street by asking for all the 
deposits at once. A few weeks before the 
American conference abrupt withdrawal 
of French funds from London caused a 
serious stir in the British financial center. 
No doubt, as a result of the interchange of 
ideas, France has consented to an orderly 
recall of capital, and it has been suggested 
that New York would, if necessary, supply 
credits to ease the burden on the London 
market. Enough gold will be mined in 
South Africa in two years to liquidate the 
debt to France. 

Thus, intelligent codperation in banking 
supplants the pre-war financial anarchy, 
in which each central bank groped in the 
dark, ignorant of what its contemporaries 
were thinking and doing. The recent 
conference on the human side brought 
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around a single table financial leaders who 
have been playing leading rdéles in the 
international drama of post-war economic 
reconstruction. Montagu Norman, gover- 
nor of the Bank of England; Dr. Hjal- 
mar Schacht, president of the Bank of 
Germany; Dr. Charles Rist, deputy- 
governor of the Bank of France, were the 


guests in New York of Benjamin Strong,. 


governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. Ogden Mills, under-secretary 
of the Treasury, participated in the dis- 
cussions in New York and at Washington, 
where the financiers met Governor Cris- 
singer and his colleagues on the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


When America Lends 


AMERICA’S economic coming of age was 
marked during the war by its transition 
from a debtor nation to the world’s leading 
creditor country. When Europe needed to 
realize on its assets during the war stress, 
it sold back the bulk of its Americar hold- 
ings to investors on this side of the ocean. 
Moreover, the flotation of the $500,000,000 
Anglo-French loan in 1915 marked the 
beginning of a prodigious outward flow of 
capital to the Old World. America started 
on a vast scale to import securities and 
export purchasing power, most of which 
has been used to buy American goods. 

The war quickened the changing tides 
of capital, but the transformation would 
have come anyway as America reached 
economic maturity. When the war broke 
out, the United States had a net debit 
balance on the investment side abroad of 
$5,000,000,000. At present, according to 
the compilation of Dr. Max Winkler for 
the Foreign Policy Association, America, 
which had only about $2,500,000,000 
invested abroad in 1914, has aggregate 
foreign holdings of $13,000,000,000, ex- 
clusive of the “political debts,” aggregat- 
ing $11,000,000,000. 

Of the magnitude of American loans to 
Europe, there can be no doubt. But as to 
the wisdom with which America has 
imported Europe—or the title thereto— 
there is a difference of opinion. Thomas 
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W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Company, 
in an address in Washington, recently 
sounded this note of caution: 


It is obviously necessary to scan the situ- 
ation with increasing circumspection and to 
avoid rash or excessive lending. I have in mind 
the reports that I have recently heard of 
American bankers and firms competing on 
almost a violent scale for the purpose of plac- 
ing loans in various foreign markets overseas. 

Naturally, it is a tempting thing for certain 
European governments to find a horde of 
American bankers sitting on their doorsteps 
offering them money. It is rather demoraliz- 
ing for municipalities and corporations in the 
same countries to have money pressed upon 
them. That sort of competition tends to 
insecurity and unsound practice. 


With the dollar roaming all over the 
world, Mr. Lamont’s formulation of 
financial traffic rules was timely and 
necessary. Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
also urged the setting up of higher stand- 
ards of lending, warning against loans to 
finance military armaments and for other 
non-productive purposes. Dr. Winkler, 
scholar in this new field of foreign lending, 
takes an optimistic viewpoint, saying: 


While some of the recent offerings do not 
perhaps constitute high grade issues, there 
appears to be no reason for apprehension, for 
the time being, over the possible discontinu- 
ance of the service of foreign bonds held in 
this country, especially since the overabun- 
dance of capital will make it possible for such 
debtors as may be in difficulties temporarily, 
to create new debts to take care of existing 
obligations. Although novices in the realm of 
international finance, American bankers may, 
on the whole, be said to have invested abroad 
both wisely and profitably, and if care and 
sound judgment are exercised in the future 
in the selection and sale of foreign securities 
to the American investing public, we may 
perhaps be spared the losses to which Conti- 
nental European creditor nations have at one 
time or another been subjected. 


As America ages in experience as a 
creditor, investors will discover that the 
foreign label means nothing, inasmuch as 
alien issues run the whole gamut from the 
safest investments to the most hazardous 
issues. Each underwriting must be ana- 
lyzed independently. In the case of govern- 
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ment loans, an additional political risk 
inheres. America is at a new turning point 
as a foreign lender. As Europe returns 
toward normalcy, the stronger western 
European nations will be able to furnish 
a larger share of their capital requirements 
and accordingly will curtail their abnor- 
mally large borrowings in this market. 


Britain’s Trade Recovery 


BRITISH WORKERS and enterprisers in 
recent months have again displayed their 
heroic capacity to solve their problems and 
escape from the destiny predicted by 
pessimists. After months of slow but per- 
sistent improvement British trade by the 
early summer had risen to the highest 
peak since 1924. Even the foreign trade, 
which recovered somewhat more languor- 
ously, had completely effaced the adverse 
effects of the general strike in May, 1926, 
and the protracted coal strike. Financially, 
the trade improvement eased the foreign 
exchange situation by reducing the adverse 
merchandise balance. 

However, clouds in the industrial skies 
have not by any means disappeared. 
Though there has been a marked decrease 
in unemployment in iron and steel, engi- 
neering, shipbuilding, and other basic 
trades, the essential coal industry, on 
which genuine British prosperity hinges, 
has been depressed by an _ insufficient 
export demand. The number of coal 
miners unemployed, accordingly, is nearly 
double the number out of work in the first 
four months of 1926, before the strike. 

Financially, the London market has 
been rendered nervous by the capacity of 
the Bank of France to disturb the situation 
by making abrupt withdrawals of French 
deposits. However, an international under- 
standing concerning this delicate issue was 
apparently reached at the recent confer- 
ence of central banks held in this country. 
In the phrase of one economist, England 
remains on the gold standard at the suffer- 
ance of the Bank of France. 

British trade is being enormously stimu- 
lated by a widespread desire to eliminate 
all barriers to the forward movement. A 
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London bankers’ circular, in discussing 
this trend, quoted the opinion of ‘“‘a very 
intelligent American visitor” to the effect 
that British industrialists are now suffering 
from “an inferiority complex’’; in his view, 
they were conscious of their shortcomings 
almost to a morbid degree, and are “‘set- 
ting about correcting them with a de- 
termined energy that is bound to tell 
effectively on Britain’s competitive power 
in world markets.” A leading British 
economist, in looking ahead, observed: 


This reforming spirit has a wide field to 
work in. There is plenty of dead wood to be 
cut away, plenty of improvement to be made 
in organization and management and in the 
attitude of labor toward the scientific use of 
machinery. The fierce competition with which 
she is now faced makes it necessary for Eng- 
land to tune her industry up to concert pitch 
if she means to avoid a future of decline and 
poverty. She knows it and is setting about 
the necessary task. 


England, of course, anticipates the stiff- 
est competition in the arena of foreign 
commerce from the United States and 
Germany. Is it possible that the world is 
now on the verge of the fierce after-the-war 
economic struggle, to which it has long 
looked forward? 


Capacity to Pay ws. 
Willingness to Pay 


OMISSION of a few sentences from a final 
paragraph of one of our editorials on war 
debts last month somewhat weakened the 
conclusion, and we print herewith the 
paragraph as it should have been, the part 
which was omitted appearing here in 
italics: 

“With regard to armament expendi- 
tures it is urged that it is much easier to 
pay large sums within the country than it 
is to transfer much smaller sums to an 
outside creditor. This is true, and all of the 
debtors have made strong arguments re- 
garding their inability to transfer such 
huge sums without damaging their own 
currency. M. Caillaux, when he came over 
to this country last year and attempted to 
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make a settlement of the French debt, 
refused to consider an annual payment of 
more than $26,000,000, alleging that this 
amount was the largest possible sum which 
could be transferred to another country 
without irreparable injury to the franc. 
The negotiations fell down, and Senator 
Berenger arrived at an agreement in which 
France’s initial payments were to be 
$30,000,000 a year. Not only has the 


The Failure of the 


AMBASSADOR GIBSON has stated that 
he is “‘an incorrigible optimist.” He will 
need all his optimism and all his incorrigi- 
bility to find much cause for satisfaction 
in the proceedings at Geneva. Not that the 
fault is his. He was the instrument of a 
perfectly sincere and honest effort to bring 
about an obviously desirable limitation of 
naval construction between three friendly 
powers. He conducted the negotiations 
with such skill and ability as to confound 
those critics who thought him unequal to 
the task assigned him. Few could have 
done better. 

Yet somehow, out of a conference that 
began in a perfectly friendly atmosphere, 
there has come a feeling of distrust, almost 
of hostility. Japan, whose delegates occu- 
pied a middle position between the Amer- 
icans and the British, has escaped this. 
But in the renewed discussions of Anglo- 
American relations there is noticeable a 
sense of rivalry, of competition, even of 
conflict, which was dormant if not non- 
existent before the Geneva meeting. This 
feeling threatens not only to precipitate 
the very naval race the conference was 
called to prevent, but unless it is promptly 
eliminated bodes ill for the future relations 
between the English-speaking common- 
wealths. 

Any attempt to apportion the blame for 
this untoward development can have no 
other result than to increase the animosity 
which has already been created. Each dele- 
gation presented upon behalf of its country 
a clear-cut proposal for a naval agreement. 
Each proposal was quite naturally framed 
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$30,000,000 actually been transferred to this 
country, but in addition the Bank of France 
has built up a balance in this and other coun- 
tries reliably reported to be in excess of 
$700,000,000, or enough to take care of the 
American debt payments for 25 years. And 
during the same year the franc has practi- 
cally doubled in value and now requires con- 
siderable effort on the part of the government 
to keep it from going higher. 


Geneva Conference 


to protect the particular interests of the 
country presenting it. As presented they 
were incompatible. Despite minor revisions 
the main efforts of each delegation were 
directed toward driving the other from its 
chosen position. According to the practices 
of “open diplomacy” their arguments 
were necessarily drawn so as to appeal to 
public sentiment in their own countries. 
Thus the divergence of views among naval 
experts at Geneva inevitably came to be 
looked upon as a contest between the 
United States and Great Britain. The pub- 
lic in each country has hastened to support 
its champion, with the result that English- 
men and Americans are beginning to re- 
gard each other as potential enemies. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more un- 
fortunate result of an entirely commenda- 
ble effort. This would be true if there were 
any real interest of either country which 
could be served by war between them. It 
is deplorable when there is no such interest. 


The Naval Positions 


THE UNITED STATES at the time of 
the Washington Conference had under 
construction what would have been the 
mightiest navy in the world. No other 
country could hope to surpass it without 
our consent. England and Japan were the 
only nations in a position even to try. 
Secretary Hughes offered to relinquish our 
superiority and accept a 5-5-3 ratio. His 
proposal was originally intended to apply 
to all classes of ships. The exigencies of 
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national interest, however, prevented its 
application to all classes and it was finally 
applied only to capital ships (in excess of 
10,000 tons) and aircraft carriers. No 
limitation was placed upon construction 
in the smaller classes. The United States 
thus gave up its naval superiority and 
sank $278,000,000 worth of battleships to 
bring our battle fleet down to nominal 
parity with that of Great Britain. 

Despite the limited application of the 
5-5-3 ratio the American people consid- 
ered that the whole matter had been ad- 
justed, that parity with Britain had been 
obtained, that superiority over Japan was 
assured, and that the smaller ships did not 
much matter. Not so with Britain and 
Japan. They turned their funds and their 
efforts at once into the construction of 
ships of 10,000 tons and under. Suddenly 
America awoke to the fact that instead of 
sharing first place among the world’s na- 
vies, she was rapidly being relegated to 
third place. She was forced to choose be- 
tween accepting this position of inferiority, 
getting into the naval race, or persuading 
the other two powers to agree to limitation 
in the smaller classes and then building up 
to parity there. 

The Geneva Conference was an attempt 
to follow the last course. The American 
delegation assumed that parity with Great 
Britain had been acccepted as an under- 


lying principle and proposed what seemed 
a reasonable total tonnage for cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines. This was the 
logical development of the Washington 
idea and an entirely reasonable method of 
accomplishing the desired end. 

There was no particular difficulty over 
destroyers and submarines, but when it 
came to cruisers, the British proposals were 
quite at variance with the American plan. 
The British delegation demanded a much 
larger tonnage than that proposed by the 
Americans and brought out all the stock 
arguments to demonstrate that Britain 
needs an enormous fleet. For a few days it 
appeared that the British were determined 
to have a larger fleet than they were willing 
to allow America, but when the question 
was put directly Mr. Bridgeman stated 
that Britain conceded the United States 
complete parity in all classes. But he still 
insisted on the larger tonnage and further 
proposed that only a minor portion of it 
should be put into 10,000-ton cruisers, 
while the rest should be used only for 
6,000-ton cruisers with six-inch guns. 
This, he said, was the kind of fleet Britain 
considered necessary for the security of 
her empire and her trade routes. The 
United States could parallel it ship for 
ship if it so desired. 

Of course the United States did not so 
desire. The American delegation pointed 
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H. M. S. “NELSON,” 


GREAT BRITAIN’S MYSTERY SHIP 


The latest and largest fighting ship of the British Navy is 702 feet long and has a displacement of 35,000 
tons. Nine 16-inch guns in three triple turrets are mounted forward of the huge control tower. A sister 


ship, the H. M. S. Rodney, is, practically completed. 
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out that the large tonnage demanded was 
hardly reconcilable with the idea of limita- 
tion. To accept it would be merely to con- 
sent to further building. Again, the United 
States had no use for 6,o00-ton cruisers. 
Without convenient bases in all parts of 
the world such as the British have, these 
small ships would be practically useless 
except for coast defense. America’s naval 
problem required larger ships with a wide 
cruising radius. They also noted that in 
time of war several score of Britain’s fast 
merchant ships could amount six-inch guns 
and thus nearly double the size of the 
British small fleet. Ambassador Gibson 
was willing to make concessions by way 
of increasing the total tonnage, but he 
insisted that the United States be allowed 
to put her tonnage into such ships as she 
could best use, provided they did not ex- 
ceed the 10,000-ton limit of the Washing- 
ton treaty. The British refused to accept 
this suggestion. 


The Conflict of Parities 


HERE WERE the two delegations, both 
accepting parity as the basic idea of the 
conference and making their proposals 
accordingly, but neither of them willing 
to accept the other’s proposal nor able, 
even with Japanese help, to find a middle 
ground upon which they could agree. 
There were good reasons for this. The 
proposal of each delegation, while ‘it 
contemplated nominal parity, would if 
adopted gain superiority for the country 
proposing it. 

The British, with equality in the battle- 
line, equality in 10,000-ton cruisers, and 
equality in 6,oo0-ton cruisers, would have 
a large measure of control of the seas out- 
side American waters and the neighbor- 
hood of the American main fleet. If the 
number of small cruisers was fixed at sixty 
for each country, Britain could at once 
add some forty-five armed merchant ships 
and, with her many bases in all parts of 
the world, would have an insurmountable 
advantage over America. On the other 
hand, if the Americans, instead of building 
sixty 6,000-ton ships, put the same tonnage 
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into thirty-six 10,000-ton ships, they would 
soon clear the seas of all the small British 
ships and even be able to add weight to 
the main American battle-fleet. Parity on 
the American basis would therefore give 
to the United States as decided a superior- 
ity as parity on the British basis would give 
to Great Britain. 

The two delegations had thus placed 
themselves in positions where each could 
say to the other: “We offer you parity 
and you insist upon superiority.”’ And each 
sought and received the support of the 
press of its country in its argument. 
Britain was wrong in the eyes of Americans 
and America was wrong in the eyes of 
Britons. The seed was sown which all too 
readily flowers into animosity and _hos- 
tility. 

In reality, the dispute was one be- 
tween naval experts. The chorus of assur- 
ance from England that “We are not 
building against the United States” did 
not embarrass the British delegation. They 
repeated the refrain, but when asked 
against whom they are building, their 
replies were vague and indefinite. A state- 
ment of this kind from the Admiralty or 
any one connected with it is naturally 
open to question. For a number of cen- 
turies the Admiralty has been building 
against the strongest navies afloat. When 
they gave up the “two-power standard” 
after the war, they concentrated on the 
strongest navy. And that navy, actually 
or potentially, is the United States Navy. 


Back to Realities 


TO EXPECT the Admiralty to lay out 


_ their program without considering the 


American Navy is to expect the lion to 
become a poodle-dog. It is their primary 
function to keep in being a British fleet 
strong enough to overcome any possible 
contestant. It is from British statesman 
and not from British admirals that the 
move to avert the danger of conflict must 
come. It was the misfortune of the Amer- 
ican sponsors of the Gevena Conference 
that soon after the project had been 
worked out with promise of success, the 
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British Government fell under the domina- 
tion of the Conservative “die-hard” ele- 
ment. For these men the British are a 
“governing people,” destined by an all- 
wise Providence to rule over as much of 
the earth and the fulness thereof as they 
can get their hands on. Mr. Churchill, for 
example, would probably be willing to 
take on a war with the United States with 
all the boyish abandon with which he en- 
tered into the strife in 1914. There is little 
hope for compromise and constructive 
accommodation from men of thischaracter. 
A prescient statesmanship in Britain 
would give more consideration to the fact 
that in a war with the United States the 
British Empire would lose infinitely more 
than she could gain by an initial naval 
victory. Whatever the outcome of such a 
war, the Empire would be ruir.ed. Great 
Britain, and perhaps the United States 
also, would be vastly reduced in power in 
such a struggle. They might well lose the 
world hegemony which now gives them the 
opportunity, almost unique in history, to 
promote, through peaceful development, 
the welfare of mankind in general and 
their own peoples in particular. It is only 
an eighteenth-century mentality that can 
conjure out of a clash of the Anglo-Saxon 
nations a greater, more imperial Britain. 
The Geneva discussions produced no 
real impasse. A compromise was always 
possible. An agreement allowing the Brit- 
ish to build their small cruisers and the 
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United States to have a few more large 
cruisers than Britain would have served 
the purpose. Britain would then have had 
the greater tonnage and we should have 
had the greater power. But the actual dif- 
ferences could have been fixed at figures 
which would not have done violence to the 
principle of parity. The totals could then 
have been reduced to the minimum re- 
quirements and the taxpayers of both 
countries relieved of the burden of com- 
petitive armament. But the British dele- 
gation insisted upon “ship for ship.” And 
a “die-hard”’-ridden Cabinet approved. 

Failure out of Geneva will discredit 
Britain’s intransigents far more than it 
will President Coolidge. The British people 
are in no mood for entering upon an idiotic 
naval race against America. They are sin- 
cere when they say ‘“‘ We are not building 
against America.” They want their food- 
supply and their trade-routes protected, 
amply protected, but they know full well 
that such protection is not to be obtained 
by provoking a quarrel with the United 
States. When the time comes they will 
place in charge of their affairs men who 
have a better appreciation of twentieth- 
century realities. Meanwhile we should 
take such steps as are necessary to bring 
our navy within reasonable distance of the 
5-5-3 ratio and hold ourselves ready tc 
reopen the question of limitation whenever 
more constructive statesmanship takes the 
helm in Britain. 














‘THE 8,000-TON FRENCH CRUISER, ‘‘DUGUAY-TROUIN” 


The fastest ship of her class, one of several fighting ships of the latest type which passed into service last 
year. Thin gunshields are a construction feature. The length over all is 604 feet. 
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‘SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 


The Making of an Air Pilot 


The Unforgettable Thrills of the First Solo Flight 


CHARLES A. 


WHILE I WAS attending the University 
of Wisconsin I became intensely interested 
in aviation. Since I saw my first airplane 
near Washington, D. C., in 1912, I had 
been fascinated with flying, although up to 
the time I enrolled in a flying school in 
1922 I had never been near enough to a 
plane to touch it. 

On April 9, 1922, I had my first flight 
as a passenger in a Lincoln Standard,with 
Otto Timm piloting. I received my first 
instruction in the same plane a few days 
later under I. O. Biffle, who was known at 
the Nebraska Aircraft Corporation as the 
most “hard boiled” instructor the Army 
ever had during the war. The next two 
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months were spent in obtaining, in one way 
or another, my flying instruction, and in 
learning what I could around the factory, 
as there was no ground school in connec- 
tion with the flying course at that time. 
We did most of our flying in the early 
morning or late evening on account of the 
strong midday Nebraska winds with their 
corresponding rough air which makes 
flying so difficult for a student. 

By the end of May I had received about 
eight hours of instruction which (in addi- 
tion to the $500 cost of my flying course) 
had required about $150 for train fare and 
personal expenses. One morning Biff an- 
nounced that I was ready to solo, but the 
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president of the company required a bond SS 
to cover possible breakage which I was not 
able tofurnish. Hence, I didnot take a plane 
up by myself until several months later. 

The plane was sold to E. G. Bahl, who 
was planning a barnstorming trip through 
southeastern Nebraska. I became ac- 
quainted with Bahl at Lincoln and offered 
to pay my own expenses if allowed to ac- 
company him as mechanic and helper. As 
a result we barnstormed most of the Ne- 
braska towns southeast of Lincoln to- 
gether, and it is to him that I owe my first 
practical experience in crosscountry flying. 
“Barnstorming” is the aviator’s term for 
flying about the country from one town 
to another and taking any one who is 
sufficiently “‘air-minded” for a_ short 
flight over the country. In 1922, the fare 
usually charged was five dollars for a ride 
of from five to ten minutes. 

It was while I was flying with Bahl that 
I began to do a little “wing-walking.” 
We would often attract a crowd to the 
pasture or stubble field from which we 
were operating, by flying low over town 
while I was standing on one of the wing 
tips. In June I returned to Lincoln and 
received a little more instruction, making a 
total of about eight hours. About this time 
Charlie Harden, well-known in the aéro- 
nautical world for his parachute work, ar- 
rived in Lincoln. I had been fascinated by 
the parachute jumps I had seen, and per- 
suaded Ray Page to let me make a double 
drop with Harden’s chutes. 

A double drop is made by fastening two 
parachutes together with rope. Both are 
then packed in a heavy canvas bag; the 
mouth of the bag is laced together and the 
lace ends tied in a bow knot. The bag is 
lashed half way out on the wing of the plane 
with the laced end hanging down. When 
the plane has reached sufficient altitude the 
jumper climbs out of the cockpit and along 
the wing to the chute, fastens the para- 
chute straps to his harness, and swings 
down under the wing. In this position he is 
held to the plane by the bow knot holding 
together the mouth of the bag containing 
his parachute, the bag itself being tied 
securely to the wing. When ready to cut 
loose he pulls the bow knot, allowing the 
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Four weeks of public acclaim as the world’s hero 
in aviation constituted for Colonel Lindbergh a 
greater test of character and physical endurance 
than his New York-Paris flight imposed upon him. 


bag to open and the parachute to be 
pulled out by his weight. In a double 
jump, after the first parachute has fully 
opened, the jumper cuts the rope binding 
the second chute to the first. The first 
chute, upon being relieved of his weight, 
collapses, and passes him on the way 
down. 

I made my first jump one evening in 
June, 1922, from an 1,800 foot altitude 
over the flying field. My first chute opened 
quickly, and after floating down for a few 
seconds I cut it loose from the second, ex- 
pecting a similar performance. But I did 
not feel the comfortable tug of the risers 
which usually follows an exhibition jump. 
As I had never made a descent before, it 
did not occur to me that everything was 
not as it should be, until several seconds 
had passed and I began to turn over and 
fall head-first. I looked around at the 
chute just in time to see it string out; then 
the harness jerked me into an upright 
position and the chute was open. After- 
wards I learned that the vent of the second 


chute had been tied to the first with 
grocery string which had broken in pack- 
ing the parachute, and that instead of 
stringing out when I cut loose, it had fol- 
lowed me still folded, causing a drop of 
several hundred feet before opening. 

Later I barnstormed over western 
Kansas and eastern Colorado, giving a 
number of exhibitions from time to time, 
in which I usually made a jump and did a 
little wing-walking. 

In the fall, together with “Banty” 
Rogers, a wheat rancher who owned the 
plane, we set out for Montana. Our course 
took us through a corner of Nebraska and 
then up through Wyoming along the Big 
Horn Mountains and over Custer’s battle- 
field. At one time in Wyoming we. were 
forced to land, owing to motor trouble, 
near a herd of buffalo, and while Lynch 
was working on the motor I started over 
toward the animals to get a picture. I 
had not considered that they might object 
to being photographed, and was within a 
hundred yards of them when an old bull 
looked up and stamped his foot. In a 
moment they were all in line facing me 
with lowered heads. I snapped a picture 
from where I was and lost no time in re- 
turning to the plane. Meanwhile Lynch 
had located our trouble and we took off. 

After we had been in Billings, Montana, 
about a week, Lynch traded ships with a 
pilot named Reese, who was flying a 
Standard belonging to Lloyd Lamb of 
Billings. Lynch and I stayed in Montana 
while Reese returned to Kansas with 
Rogers. We barnstormed Montana and 
north Wyoming until mid-October, in- 
cluding exhibitions at the Billings and 
Lewistown fairs. At Lewistown we ob- 
tained a field adjoining the fairgrounds 
and did a rushing business for three days. 
We had arranged for the fence to be 
opened to the grounds and for a gateman 
to give return tickets to any one who 
wished to ride in the plane. All this in re- 
turn for a free parachute drop. 

At Billings, however, our field was some 
distance from the fair and we decided to 
devise some scheme to bring the crowd out 
to us. We stuffed a dummy with straw and 
enough mud to give it sufficient falling 
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speed to look like a human being. When 
the grandstands were packed that after- 
noon we took off from our field with the 
dummy in the front cockpit with me. I 
went out on the wing and we did a few 
stunts over the fairgrounds to get every 
one’s attention, then Lynch turned the 
plane so that no one could see me on the 
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going was required to knock out the resin 
from the cracks and reopen the old leaks. 

I had my camping equipment lashed on 
top of one of the seats to keep it dry, and 
as I progressed downstream through the 
ever-present rapids, more and more of my 
time was required for bailing out the boat 
with an old tin can, until at the end of the 








““wE”’ IN THEIR NATURAL ELEMENT 
The spirit of Lindbergh has quickened the pulse of the aircraft industry in America. 


wing and we threw out the dummy. It 
fell waving its arms and legs around wildly 
and landed near the Yellowstone River. 

We returned to our field and waited ex- 
pectantly for the curious ones to come 
rushing out for information, but two hours 
later, when a few Montanans did arrive, 
they told us about one of the other attrac- 
tions—a fellow who dove from an airplane 
into the Yellowstone River, which was 
about three feet deep at that point. That 
was the last time we attempted to thrill a 
Montana crowd. 

The barnstorming season in Montana 
was practically at an end in October and 
soon after returning from Lewistown I 
purchased a small boat for two dollars. 
After patching it up a bit and stopping 
the larger leaks, I started alone down the 
Yellowstone River on the way to Lincoln. 
The river was not deep and ran over numer- 
ous rapids so shallow that even the flat bot- 
tom of my small boat would bump over 
the rocks from time to time. I had been 
unable to purchase a thoroughly seagoing 
vessel for two dollars, and very little rough 


first day, when I had traveled about 
twenty miles, I was spending fully half of 
my time bailing out water. I made camp 
that night in a small clearing beside the 
river. There had been numerous showers 
during the day, which thoroughly soaked 
the ground, and toward evening a steady 
drizzling rain set in. I pitched my army 
pup tent on the driest ground I could find 
and, after a cold supper, crawled in be- 
tween the three blankets which I had sewn 
together to form a bag. 

The next morning the sky was still over- 
cast but the rain had stopped, and after a 
quick breakfast I packed my equipment in 
the boat and again started down river. 
The rain set in again and this, together 
with the water from the ever-increasing 
leaks in the sides and bottom of the boat, 
required so much bailing that I found little 
use for the oars that day. By evening the 
rocks had taken so much effect that the 
boat was practically beyond repair. After 
a careful inspection, which ended in the 
conclusion that further progress was not 
feasible, I traded what was left of the boat 
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“WE,” BEFORE THE NEW YORK-PARIS FLIGHT 
The unerring swiftness of Colonel Lindbergh’s lonely flight from Curtiss Field’ to Le Bourget Field— 
3,610 miles in 33 hours and 29 minutes—won a secure place for “We” among aviation’s immortals. 


to the son of a near-by rancher in return 


for a wagon ride to the nearest town in 
Montana, where I expressed my equip- 
ment and bought a railroad ticket to 
Lincoln. From there I soon returned home. 

In March, 1923, I left Minnesota and, 
after a short visit in Detroit, departed on a 
train bound for Florida. My next few 
weeks were spent in Miami and the Ever- 
glades. 


Since I had first started flying at. 


Lincoln, the year before, I had held an 
ambition to own an airplane of my own, 
and when I took my last flight with 
Lynch in Montana, and started down the 
Yellowstone, I had decided that the next 
spring I would be flying my own ship. 
Consequently, when April arrived I left 
Miami and went to Americus, Georgia, 
where the government had auctioned off a 
large number of “ Jennies,’”’ as we called 
the war-time training planes. I bought one 
of these ships with a new Curtiss OX-5 
motor and full equipment for five hundred 
dollars. They had cost the government 
nearly twice as many thousands, but at 
the close of the war the surplus planes were 


sold for what they would bring and the 
training fields were abandoned. Americus, 
Georgia, was a typical example of this. 
The planes had been auctioned for as low 
as fifty dollars apiece the year before. A 
few days after I arrived, the last officer 
left the post, and it took its place among 
the phantom airdromes of the war. 

I lived alone on the post during the two 
weeks my plane was being assembled, 
sometimes sleeping in one of the twelve re- 
maining hangars and sometimes in one of 
the barracks buildings. One afternoon a 
visiting plane arrived and Reese stepped 
out of the cockpit. I had not heard from 
him since we had traded planes in Mon- 
tana, and he stayed with me on the post 
that night while we exchanged experiences 
of the previous year. 

One of the interesting facts bearing on 
the life of aviators is that they rarely lose 
track of one another permanently. Dis- 
tance means little to the pilot, and there is 
always some one dropping in from some- 
where who knows all the various flyers in 
his section of the country, and who is 
willing to sit down and do a little “ground 

















flying” with the local pilots. In this way 
intimate contact is continually established 
throughout the clan. (“Ground flying” 
is the term used to designate the exchange 
of flying experiences among airmen.) 

I had not soloed up to the time I bought 
my “Jenny” at Americus, although up 
to that time the fact was strictly con- 
fidential. After my training at Lincoln I 
had not been able to furnish the required 
bond and, although I had done a little fly- 
ing on crosscountry trips with Bahl and 
Lynch, I had never been up in a plane 
alone. Therefore, when my Jenny was 
completely assembled and ready to fly I 
was undecided as to the best method of 
procedure. No one on the field knew that 
I had never soloed. I had not been in a 
plane for six months; but 
I did not have sufficient 
money to pay for more in- 
struction, so one day I tax- 
ied to one end of the field, 
opened the throttle and 
started to take off. When 
the plane was about four 
feet off the ground, the right 
wing began to drop, so I de- 
cided that it was time to 
make a landing. I accom- 
plished this on one wheel, 
but without doing any dam- 
age to the ship. I noticed 
that the wind was blowing 
hard and suddenly decided 
that I should wait for calmer 
weather before making any 
more flights and taxied back 
to the hangar. 

One of the pilots who was 
waiting for delivery on one 
of the Jennies offered to give 
me a little dual instruction, 
and I flew around with him 
for thirty minutes and made 
several landings. At the end 
of this time he taxied up to 
the line and told me that I 
should have no trouble and 
was only a little rusty from 
hot flying recently. He 
advised me to wait until 
evening, when the air was 
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smooth, and then to make a few solo 
flights. 

When evening came I taxied out from 
the line, took one last look at the instru- 
ments, and took off on my first solo. The 
first solo flight is one of the events in a 
pilot’s life which forever remains impressed 
on his memory. It is the culmination of 
difficult hours of instruction, hard weeks 
of training, and often years of anticipa- 
tion. To be absolutely alone for the first 
time in the cockpit of a plane hundreds of 
feet above the ground is an experience 
never to be forgotten. 

A little later I began to take up pas- 
sengers. I had some curious experiences 
doing so. Once when I broke my propellor 
in Mathiston, Mississippi, I had a chance 
to do a little business. 
While waiting for the pro- 
pellor I extracted promises 
from half a dozen citizens to 
ride at five dollars each. This 
would about cover the cost 
of the prop; as well as my 
expenses while waiting for it 
to arrive. When it did come 
I put it on the shaft between 
showers, with the assistance 
of most of Maben and 
Mathiston. I gave the plane 
a test flight and announced 
that I was ready to take 
passengers up in the plane 
when it was not raining too 
hard. 

The Mississippians who 
were so anxious to fly when 
the propellor was broken im- 
mediately started a contest 
in etiquette. Each and every 
one was quite willing to let 
some one else be first and it 
required psychology, diplo- 
macy, and ridicule before 
the first passenger climbed 
into the cockpit. I taxied 
over to the far corner of 
the field, instructed my 
passenger how to hold 
the throttle back to keep 
the ship from taking off, 
and lifted the tail ‘around 
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in order to gain every available foot of 
space for the take-off. The first man was 
so audibly pleased with his ride that the 
others forgot their manners of a few 
minutes before and began arguing about 
who was to be next. 

That afternoon a group of whites chip- 
ped in fifty cents apiece to give one of the 
Negroes a hop, provided, as they put it, 
I would do a few “flip flops” with him. 
The Negro decided upon was perfectly 
willing and confident up to the time when 
he was instructed to get in; even then he 
gamely climbed into the cockpit, assuring 
all of his clan that he would wave his red 
bandanna handkerchief over the side of the 
cockpit during the entire flight in order 
to show them that he was still unafraid. 

After reaching the corner of the field I 
instructed him, as I had the previous pas- 
sengers, to hold the throttle back while I 
was lifting the tail around. When I climbed 
back in my cockpit I told him to let go 
and opened the throttle to take off. We 
had gone about fifty yards when it sud- 
denly occurred to him that the ship was 
moving and that the handle he was to 
hold on to was not where it should be. He 
had apparently forgotten everything but 
that throttle and with a death grip he 
hauled it back to the closed position. We 
had not gone far enough to prevent stop- 
ping before reaching the other end of the 
field and the only loss was the time re- 
quired to taxi back over the rough ground 
to our starting point. Before taking off 
the next time, however, I gave implicit 
instructions regarding that throttle. 

I had promised to give this Negro a 
stunt ride, yet I had never had any in- 
struction in aérobatics. I had, however, 
been in a plane with Bahl during two loops 
and one tailspin. I had also been carefully 
instructed in the art of looping by Reese 
who, forgetting that I was not flying a His- 
so Standard with twice the power of my 
Jenny, advised me that it was not neces- 
sary to dive excessively before a loop but 
rather to fly along with the motor full on 
until the plane gathered speed, then to 
start the loop from a level flying position. 

I climbed up to three thousand feet and 
started in to fulfill my agreement by doing 
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a few airsplashes, steep spirals, and dives. 
With the first deviation from straight 
flight my passenger had his head down on 
the floor of the cockpit but continued to 
wave the red handkerchief with one hand 
while he was holding on to everything 
available with the other, although he was 
held in securely with the safety belt. 
Finally, remembering my ground in- 
structions, I leveled the plane off and with 
wide open motor waited a few moments to 
pick up maximum speed, then, slowly 
pulling back on the stick, I began to loop 
When I had got one fourth of the wa 
around, the ship was trembling in a nearly 
stalled position; still, the Curtiss moto: 
was doing its best and it was not until the 
nose was pointing directly skyward at a 
ninety degree angle that the final inertia 
was lost and for an instant we hung mo- 
tionless in the perfect position for a whip- 
stall. I kicked full right rudder immedi- 
ately to throw the plane over on one side— 
but too late, the controls had no effect. 
The Negro had meanwhile decided that 
the “flip flops” were over and poked his 
head over the side of the cockpit looking 
for mother earth. At that instant we whip- 
ped. The ship gathered speed as it slid 
backwards toward the ground, the air 
caught the tail surfaces, jerked them 
around past the heavier nose, and we were 
in a vertical dive; again in full control, 
but with no red handkerchief waving 
over the cockpit. I tried another loop in 
the same manner but just before reaching 
the stalling point in the next one I kicked 
the ship over on one wing and evaded a 
whipstall. After the second failure I de- 
cided that there must be something 
wrong with my method of looping and 
gave up any further attempt for that 
afternoon. But it was not until we were 
almost touching the ground that the ban- 
danna again appeared above the cowling. 
I arrived at Brooks Field, San Antonio, 
on March 15, 1924, for my government 
training as a pilot, but was not enlisted as 
a flying cadet until March roth. Ordi- 
narily, a cadet enlists at the nearest station 
to his home and is given free transporta- 
tion to his post of service and back to the 
enlistment point after his discharge. By 
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_ the life of a flying cadet. 
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enlisting at Brooks I was entitled to no 
transportation allowance except possibly 
bus fare back from Kelly, where I 
graduated a year later. 

There were one hundred and four of us 
in all, representing nearly every state in 
the Union. We filled the cadet barracks to 
overflowing. There were two cots to each 
window and some of us 


usually spent in trying to “chizzle” a hop 
from one of the instructors on the line. 
As April rst approached we were looking 
forward to the start of actual flying with 
great anticipation. Coupled with this was 
the anxiety of waiting for the returns from 
our examinations, the failure of any two of 
which would be sufficient cause for their 
owner to be washed out 





were quartered even in 
the recreation hall. We 
were a care-free lot, 
looking forward to a 
year of wonderful ex- 
periences before we were 
graduated as second 
lieutenants and given 
our wings. Nearly all of 
us were confident that 
we should be there to 
graduate a year later. 
We had already passed 
the rigid physical and 
mental entrance exam- 
inations, in which so 
many of the other ap- 
plicants had failed. We 
had no doubt of our abil- 
ity to fly, although most 
of us had never flown 
before, and we had yet 
to get our first taste of 





On his speaking 


Our actual flying 
training was to begin 
on April rst. Two weeks were required to 
become organized and learn the prelimi- 
nary duties of a cadet. During these two 
weeks we were inoculated against typhoid 
and small-pox at the hospital, taught the 
rudiments of cadet etiquette, given fatigue 
duty, required to police the grounds sur- 
rounding our barracks, inspected daily, 
and instructed and given examinations 
in five subjects. In our spare time we were 
allowed to look around the post or take 
ihe bus to San Antonio, provided however, 
that we were back in bed not later than ten 
o'clock on Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday nights. 
At all other times we could stay out as late 
as we desired. When we did have a few 
spare moments in the afternoon, they were 


AT THE MICROPHONE 


tour of the United 
States urging the establishment of an 
airport in every community. 


from the courses. 

The flying instruction 
was carried on from two 
stages or different sec- 
tions of the field. I was 
assigned to B stage, 
which was about a half- 
mile out in the field 
from the cadet bar- 
racks. Each instructor 
had about six cadets as- 
signed to him and early 
in the morning on the 
first day of April, our 
instruction commenced. 
I was assigned to Ser- 
geant Winston together 
with five other cadets. 
We pushed his instruc- 
tion plane out from the 
hangar to the line. Ser- 
geant Winston picked 
out one of us, told him 
to get into the rear cock- 
pit, and was off. The rest 
of us walked over to B 
stage, watching for tarantulas along the 
road on the way. 

I had been particularly fortunate in my 
assignment of an instructor. Sergeant 
Winston held the record for flying time 
in the Army with about thirty-three 
hundred hours. He was an excellent pilot 
and knew how to instruct if he wanted to. 
When my turn came he asked me how 
much flying time I had had and after I 
told him about three hundred and twenty- 
five hours he turned the controls over to 
me with orders to take the ship around and 
land it. I had some difficulty in flying with 
my right hand. The war-time ships which 
I had practiced on were built to be flown 
with the left, but after the ‘armistice it was 
decided to change the throttle over to the 
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left side, on the theory that the right hand 
was the natural one to fly with. After three 
landings, however, Sergeant Winston got 
out of the cockpit and told me to fly 
around for thirty minutes and try to get 
used to right-handed piloting. 

A cadet is usually given about ten hours 
of dual instruction before he is allowed to 
solo. The instructor first takes him up 
and after flying around for a few minutes, 
allows the student to take hold of the 
controls to get an approximate idea of the 
amount and direction of movement neces- 
sary for gentle banks and turns. Then the 
instructor throws his hands up in the air 
in full view of the student—the signal that 
he has turned over entire control of the 
ship. The cadet is given the opportunity 
suddenly to realize that flying is not a sim- 
ple operation of pulling the stick back to go 
up and pushing it forward to come down, 
but that an instinctive and synchronized 
movement of all controls is necessary to 
keep the machine even in level flight. 

For a moment after the pilot turns over 
the controls the plane keeps on a straight 
course, then the nose begins to lose its 
normal position on the horizon, a wing 
dips down, and a blast of air rushes in 
from one side of the cockpit. Carefully 
learned instructions are forgotten and the 
controls serve only to move the earth still 
farther from its proper position. All this 
time the instructor’s hands are gripping 
the top of the cowling. The cadet decides 
that it is up to himself in some manner to 
level the plane out into a normal flying 
position once more, not realizing for an 
instant that his instructor can operate 
the stick nearly as well with his knees as 
with his hand and that he has probably 
already saved the plane from falling into a 
spin several times. 

After splashing around the sky in this 
manner for several minutes the pilot 
brings his ship back into position and pull- 
ing up into a stall with a throttled motor, 
roars back his instructions at a cadet who 
is much more absorbed in watching the 
approaching ground below than in listen- 
ing to his instructor. When forty-five 
minutes have passed, the ship is flown back 
and landed near the stage house, where 
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the next cadet is waiting for his turn in the 
air. The first climbs out and takes his place 
on the bench surrounding the base of the 
building and the plane is off to repeat the 
performance. 

At the end of ten hours, if the cadet is 
not capable of soloing he is in grave danger 
of being washed out as a flyer. However, if 
the instructor believes that a little more 
time will be sufficient and that the student 
has shown signs of eventually becoming a 
military pilot, the dual instruction may be 
continued for three or four hours more. 

With the washing out process our bar- 
racks became less congested. It was not 
unusual to see the fellows on both sides 
pack up and cheerfully depart for destina- 
tions in different corners of the United 
States. After a few weeks there would be 
one bunk standing where eight had been 
in some part of the barracks on which the 
decisions of the “ Benzine Board”’ had fal- 
len hardest. In another case an entire bay 
was washed out and left entirely vacant. 
We never knew who would be next to go 
and we could only continue to plug along 
with our flying and study a little harder on 
our ground school work while we waited 
for the almost weekly list of washouts to 
be published on our bulletin board. We 
were in the full swing of cadet life and 
under the constant apprehension which 
accompanies it. 

Along with our trials and worries went ~ 
the fascination of flying together, with the 
priceless goal before us of graduation with 
an Air Service commission. The wings of 
the service would be for those of us who 
were able to survive the rigid training and 
discipline of a year in the United States 
Army flying schools. 

Always there was something new to look 
forward to—the start of actual flying, the 
first solo, learning various stunts and 
manceuvers, transitions from Jennies to 
faster and quicker ships, and finally our 
transfer to Kelly Field, the alma mater of 
Army flyers. 

There we were given a few hours in each 
of the various types of service airplanes— 
the M. B. 3 and the S. E. S. scouts, the 
Martin Bombers with their twin Liberty 
engines, the T. W. 5 two-place transition 
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planes, and the little Sperry messengers. 
In this way we obtained experience in 
each branch: pursuit, attack, observation, 
and bombardment. Later we were allowed 
to choose what we desired to specialize in. 
If our wishes corresponded with the judg- 
ment of the instructors we were assigned to 
that branch. 

Together with three other cadets and 
four student officers, I was sent to the pur- 
suit stage, where we spent the few re- 
maining weeks of our course, piloting the 
S. E. 5 and the M. B. 3 single-seaters. Pur- 
suit combines a little of every branch of the 
Air Corps. In addition to formation com- 
bat, dog fighting, and ground straffing, the 
pursuit pilot is often called upon to make 
observations and do light bombing. 

A great deal of our time was devoted to 
formation flying. Air combat of the future 
will often be between large formations 
rather than individual pilots, and it is ac- 
cordingly of the utmost importance for the 
pursuit pilot to hold his place in formation 
instinctively, so that his entire attention 
can be devoted to the enemy rather than 
to his own formation. We often manceu- 
vered our flights while the individual planes 
were less than ten feet apart, and it was 
not unusual to dive vertically for several 
thousand feet in a fairly close formation. 
We learned the use of Lufberry circles, 
cross over turns, and other formation 
tactics. Our formations were often tight, 
it is true, but—strange as it may seem— 
very few accidents occur from too close 
flying. A pilot is constantly alert when his 
plane is only a short distance from the one 
in front and nothing is allowed to distract 
his attention. On the other hand, when 
there is quite some distance separating 
them he is often more engrossed in lighting 
a cigarette or watching some object on the 
ground than in his own formation. 

In pursuit flying we came to have great 


confidence in our parachutes. The planes 
we were flying were kept in excellent condi- 
tion and none ever failed, notwithstanding 
the fact that we placed them under every 
strain imaginable. But the knowledge that 
we did not have to concern ourselves about 
whether they did fall apart or not was an 
invaluable factor in building up our 
morale. Our formations were tighter, the 
combats faster, and our flying better as a 
result. We had a number of close calls but, 
considering the amount of flying we had 
done, and that all of it was military fly- 
ing, which cannot be ever compared to 
commercial traffic as far as safety is con- 
cerned, our accidents were remarkably 
few and none resulted seriously. 

No one knows of the risk he takes better 
than the pursuit pilot, and no one is less 
concerned about it. Every move, although 
at lightning speed, is made with a coolness 
born of experience and love of flying. The 
Army Air Corps is built up of men who 
fly for the love of flying. Their only mission 
in life is to build up the finest air corps in 
the world, and their greatest desire is to 
be given the opportunity to do so without 
restriction. 

The Army Air Service was an exacting 
instructor. There was no favoritism shown 
and no amount of politics could keep a 
cadet from being washed out if he fell 
down in flying. As a result, only a small 
percentage of those entering Brooks ever 
graduate from Kelly. In our class of one 
hundred and four, thirty-three finished 
their primary training, and only eighteen 
of us received our wings. This appears on 
the surface to be an unusually low num- 
ber, but as a result of the rigid require- 
ments and careful instruction our air 
corps schools rank as the best in the world 
to-day. They have an extremely low 
fatality list, not one man in our class being 
seriously injured. 


Commander Byrd writes an article on 
flying in the next issue under the tenta- 


tive title “The Next Step in Aviation.” 
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The Portrait of a Great Banker 
The Story of James Stillman and the Worlds Biggest Bank 


ANNA ROBESON BURR 


AT THE TIME James Stillman took hold 
of the National City Bank, it was by no 
means the largest institution of its kind in 
New York, since more than one other 
could show double its deposits. Moses 
Taylor had built less for size than for 
strength and during the presidency of his 
son-in-law and successor, Mr. Pyne, this 
reputation for solidity had been fully 
maintained. However, during a decade of 
active growth other institutions had 
pushed vigorously forward, somewhat 
overshadowing the City Bank. 

The new president was uncertain re- 
garding the congeniality of the post, and 
this uncertainty lasted for some months. 





He told a French friend later, that at the 
beginning he felt he had small support, 
save from the Taylor estate, and had to 
fight the ill-will of certain bankers who did 
not wish a merchant to enter their circle. 
But talent is apt to make a man’s decisions 
for him, and almost from the first, the 
balance-sheets of the bank began to show 
that he was making a success. The year of 
his election, 1891, records its deposits at 
about fifteen millions, while its vice-presi- 
dent tells us that among their resources 
were fifty thousand dollars in United 
States Bonds. Its methods were the 
methods of the day, which means that as 
late “as 1889 there were neither type- 
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The great bankers and Titans of finance of the colorful 1900's were secretive men— 
and most secretive and enigmatical of all were the elder Morgan, James Stillman, 
who made the National City Bank the largest institution of its kind in the world, 
and George F. Baker, still president of the First National Bank of New York. 
Those three formed the all-powerful “ financial triumvirate” of the last generation. 
Now many of the intimate personal facts about Stillman and his personal rela- 
tions with Morgan, Harriman, Jacob H. Schiff, and other great financiers are to 
be told in thts authoritative article and a second to appear next month. Mrs. Burr, 
who 1s a novelist, intended this writing as a portrait and not a history, on the 
ground that ‘‘ personality 1s a factor not to be disregarded in the development of a 
country, whether economically or politically.”” With the skill of a novelist she has 
re-created Stillman as a human being. This installment is taken from “‘ The Por- 
trait of a Banker: James Stillman, 1850-1918,” copyright by Duffield §5 Com- 


pany, 1927. 














writers nor stenographers. All letters were 
written in long hand and each officer 
wrote his own.” 

While the subject of growth is dealt 
with the reader must not be allowed to for- 
get that it was at this time universal. 
Marked as it was in the case of the City 
Bank, yet it was not peculiar to that in- 
stitution. All American banks tended to 
increase enormously after the crisis of 
1893. That year—a panic year—found the 
City Bank deposits more than doubled, 
and James Stillman’s policy began to 
affiliate it, wherever possible, with the 
sising business powers of the day. This in- 
cluded the comparatively new firm of 
J. P. Morgan, one of whose partners be- 
came a director in 1896. If we look into 
the future we see the development of the 
bank from a house with four officers to 
one employing more than twenty-two 
hundred people. 

In 1897, largely under the advice of 
James Stillman’s personal counsel, John 
W. Sterling, there occurred the purchase 
of the Third National Bank, by which the 
deposits were increased by an additional 
ten millions. A year later these had risen to 
nearly one hundred millions; by 1goo, the 
capital was increased to ten millions. We 
are told that the year 1927 is to mark an- 
other enormous increase. 

Twenty-five years ago the National City 
Bank had deposits of not much more than 
one hundred and twenty-five millions. The 


new capital and surplus of the bank, after 





increases become effective, will be one 
hundred and twenty-five millions. In other 
words, capital and surplus to-day are as 
large as were total deposits a quarter of a 
century ago. Deposits of the National City 
to-day are close to a billion dollars, just 
goo per cent. larger than they were 
twenty-five years ago. 

The late James Stillman was proud of 
the achievements of the National City. 
He was jubilant when deposits touched a 
hundred million dollars. 

“When they reach two hundred million 
dollars,” said Mr. Stillman to a friend, 
“T’m going to retire.” 

“That will be a long time hence,” re- 
plied the friend. 

“Not so long,” said the “Sphinx.” 
“T may live to see National City’s deposits 
at a billion dollars.” 

“Not in half a century,” replied the 
friend. 

“Yes, in a quarter of a century,” 
answered Stillman. 

“T think you are dreaming,” said the 
friend. 

“Tt requires a dreamer to realize fully 
what a wonderful country we live in,” 
replied Stillman. 

It was a wonderful country in 1893, and 
there was something wonderful about the 
man who realized that fact. During these 
first years of presidency his quality began 
to manifest itself. His direct concentration 
on the object of the moment, his wise 
vision—the “incorrigible exactitude” of 











From “The Portrait of a Banker: James Stillman, 1850-1918.’ © Duffield &8 Co., 1927. 


STILLMAN AT HIS CORNWALL HOME 
Taciturnity, a recognized habit of bankers, became an idiosyncrasy with 
Stillman. Even on his country estate, in which he took great pride, he 


maintained his silent and curt ways. 


his mind in details—could not fail to 
make themselves immediately felt. His 
judgment, at once far- and near-seeing, 
was not content with holding his own in 
the banking world; while a stock of pa- 
tience, which was in itself an important 
reserve force, held him back until each 
move he made and the forces which caused 
him to make it went forward together to 
become irresistible. Thus we find small 
change in the position of the bank for 
nearly two years, probably because James 
Stillman was waiting for the unpropitious 
influences then operating upon business 
to expend themselves. 

Each panic always seems worse than 
any that has preceded it and 1893 left a 
deep mark on the nerves and memories of 
business men of that time. Anxious times 
were these for the new president of the 
City Bank, yet he emerged from them 
with heightened reputation. During all 
that period of violent fluctuation the bank 
had moved steadily forward and in the 
latter part of the year could point to de- 
posits of more than thirty-one millions. 
The merger with the Third National, ad- 
vised by John Sterling, had given it an im- 
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mediate start, and here- 
after the lawyer’s judg- 
ment was even more 
fully trusted by his 
friend. Throughout 
James Stillman’s career, 
the presence of John 
Sterling in daily con- 
tact must be taken for 
granted as a constant 
factor. 

Meanwhile, so rapid 
and definite a success 
surprised the Street and 
people began to talk 
about the new blood in 
the City Bank. Through 
Stillman’s hand some 
of the idle millions of 
the Standard Oil had 
been temporarily loaned 
in order to relieve the 
money situation and 
this had caused the 
surmise that the City 
Bank was on the way to become the bank- 
ing representative of the Standard Oil in- 
terests. Trebling the deposits, however, 
was but a small part of the new presi- 
dent’s plans—plans which, as soon as the 
panic wave had subsided, he began to put 
into operation. 

When men came to his office, his ques- 
tions were few and pertinent; his manner 
was never ruffled; he retained his calm, his 
poise, his judgment, whatever the condi- 
tions. “Unhasting, unresting—his even- 
ness of mind,” says an intimate friend, 
“under trying circumstances was remark- 
able.” Visitors who sat opposite him at 
the desk noticed that he never raised his 
voice, never openly criticized, and never 
praised. They saw that no_ changes, 
rumors, or fears caused him to lose that 
coolness, that steadiness, and so they left 
his office with a great sense of confidence. 

Always at the back of his mind there 
was the wish to stand well in the eyes of 
men whom he respected; there was the 
hope, the idea of power. He had always 
felt that he was destined to have this 
power—as well as great wealth. Yet those 
who knew him in those days saw that it 
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was the bank that in- 
terested him, not the 
Street; the bank which 
was important, rather 
than his private for- 
tune; that building up 
the bank was his work, 
his pleasure, his am- 
bition, and his inalien- 
able pride. He would 
never blot that straight 
little signature of his on 
a share of stock—it was 
written to endure as 
long as the parchment 
endured. 

After 1893, it is the 
truth that the bank, in 
James Stillman’s mind, 
had become an article 
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of religion. We are deal- 
ing with a builder in a 
generation of builders. 





E. H. HARRIMAN WITH MEMBERS OF HIS FAMILY 


Morgan’s failure to participate in Harriman’s reorganization of the 
Union Pacific because of personal antagonism, brought upon the stage 
p gz 


Nowadays business is i" 4 leading réle the slight and silent head of the City Bank. 


business, but in the’go’s 

it was something more. James Stillman, as 
we know, talked seldom; but on one of the 
rare occasions when he was willing to dis- 
cuss his career, he disclaimed being a good 
technical banker (as he considered A. Bar- 
ton Hepburn); he insisted that he was 
first and always a merchant. He had been a 
pioneer in banks of large capital and for a 
long time had to combat the existing prej- 
udice against the idea. 

His general policy was to make his bank 
“the greatest and most efficient banking 
instrument in America,” as it has been 
called; and his formula was just Moses 
Taylor’s own—personal control, silence, 
and ready money. In pursuit of these his 
fearlessness was absolute and—outwardly 
at least—he carried his responsibilities as 
the Spartan had carried the fox: under his 
cloak. 

There he sat on the little raised platform 
with the three desks and sometimes had 
his lunch sent in—a frugal meal enough— 
chicken, perhaps, with rice and crackers— 
to be eaten while one talked. Once he 
complained rather bitterly that squabs, 
which he disliked, had been served him 
three days in succession, although he had 





always sent them away untouched. Inves- 
tigation proved that as only the bones had 
arrived in the kitchen it was therefore sup- 
posed he had enjoyed the meal. A hungry 
little office-boy was found to be the culprit 
and was well scolded for it—but not by the 
president. 

He was just; he could be kind; but he 
was never at all personal. He expected 
every one to work as thoroughly as he did, 
without mistakes, and he exacted obedi- 
ence. Thus, when a clerk was asked how 
the account stood of a certain firm and 
replied: “I think—such a sum,” he was 
jumped on. 

“‘Get me the exact knowledge!” said the 
president dryly, “I can do my own think- 
ing!” 

Plainly, he could and did his own think- 
ing, even as the work of the bank grew 
and “Life was an eternal push,” as his 
secretary phrased it. His brain was al- 
ways like the fairy tent in the Arabian 
Nights, which could fold into a pocket, 
yet when opened came to shelter whole 
armies. And his prescience was almost 
uncanny because it was so very silent. To 
those who worked close beside him, that 
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carefully dressed, smallish man, with the 
tall hat and the inevitable cigar, who 
didn’t answer sometimes for twenty min- 
utes, but fixed one with his clear, dark 
eyes and his air of immense dignity, pre- 
sented a really fascinating enigma. His 
mental power was as great as his shyness; 
and, like many shy people who inspire fear 
in others, he preferred those who were not 
afraid of him. No one could do a favor 
more graciously, and the smile which 
lighted the dark face was cryptic, perhaps, 
but worth more by reason of its rarity. A 
certain enthusiastic friend, in an after- 
dinner speech, went so far as to compare 
it to the “celebrated smile” of Mona Lisa, 
a comparison which we cannot help feeling 
would have startled the lady as much as 
the gentleman! 

Throughout his day’s work, there was 
manifest intensity visible in the concentra- 
tion, in the careful calculation of each 
problem, in the dislike of hearing any de- 
tails discussed, while yet expecting them 
to be carefully watched. This intensity 
took its toll, though his health was good; 
yet there was one serious illness during the 
’go’s and there are far too many headaches 
to satisfy our modern standards. 

By the men who, in one capacity or an- 
other, worked with him during these build- 
ing years, it is his vision and the scope and 
exactitude of his mind which are best 
remembered. Says one of them: 


Nothing seemed too small to him and noth- 
ing too great. . .. He used to be in the habit of 
asking me to come down while he was having 
luncheon served to him, and it was brought in 
on a tray and put on the table back of the 
paying teller’s window. While consuming a 
frugal lunch, he used to ply me with questions 
of various kinds that occurred to him... . I 
have often sat at his desk talking to him when 
perhaps some advertisement in a back page of 
a paper, or a note which had a blank page on it 
was laid before him and while talking he 
would take out his paper-knife and cut off the 
blank page he wished to set aside for future 
use. He was interested in small things and he 
wasn’t at all afraid of the largest things. In 
i909, he bought from the government the 
Old Custom House, which is now the house 
of the bank. At that time everybody thought 
that he was wild beyond any dream of the 
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future. The idea of occupying an entire city 
block with a bank was something that made 
every one raise his hands in consternation. 


“He was always close-mouthed,” one of 
his old gardeners remembers. “If you 
pleased him, you didn’t hear . . . but if you 
didn’t please him, you knew.” 

That was his way. He didn’t make 
changes without cause; he didn’t blame 
unjustly, but he ever praised. Toward 
the end of his life, we shall find him ac- 
knowledging that he might have praised 
more. 

Now dawned the era of consolidations, 
guided by a group of remarkable persons 
who were responsible for it. Unfortunately, 
few personal records of that group remain 
to us, and these are negligible. There was 
no one to do for them, with pen or brush, 
what Sargent did in his striking portrait 
of P. A. B. Widener, whose small, kindly 
figure is seen backed against a huge and 
riotous Velasquez. A pity others of this 
group could not have been depicted as 
people actually beheld them—Morgan, 
for example, eating strawberries in the 
garden of his London house, or Frick in 
his palace, seated on a Renaissance throne 
under a baldacchino and holding in his little 
hand a copy of The Saturday Evening Post. 

As it was James Stillman’s fortune to 
live with most of these strange figures, 
himself called one of the strangest among 
them, their appearance must no longer be 
delayed. Here they are but shadows hurry- 
ing past the windows of the City Bank, 
pointed out as noteworthy among their 
fellows. The elder group had faded away, 
the sinister Gould and the impossible 
Jim Fisk, the handsome Commodore 
Vanderbilt and the breezy Addison Cam- 
mack; their places were being taken now 
by drier men, none the less powerful, if 
more weighty, and none the less really 
picturesque. There was H. H. Rogers, who 
liked Shakespeare’s plays—and who had 
traveled a long way since that anniversary 
of his marriage when he carried home to 
his wife a new rocking-chair, bearing it in 
his arms for a couple of miles on a hot 
highway, because he had no money left to 
pay the freight. There was Jacob Schiff, 
with his narrowed eyes and his half-ironical 
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look; H. C. Frick, cool, thoughtful and 
gifted; and that shrewd little Scot with 
the tight-lipped smile, Andrew Carnegie. 
There was that opéra-bouffe performer, 
John W. Gates, half-fakir and half-fanatic, 
a sort of wild man, whose passion for im- 
possible wagers brought him the nickname 
of “Bet-a-Million” Gates. 

These were a few of the shadows, but 
there were others, some of which seemed at 
moments gigantic against the sunlight. 
In understanding the men whose personal 
fortunes were the fortunes of the country, 
the first thing to remember is that many of 
them were creative and therefore had noth- 
ing to do with Wall Street. Wall Street 
operates on created material, but does not 
itself create. Many of the most important 
men who revolutionized the world of busi- 
ness made their suc- 
cess outside the stock 
market and appeared 
in Wall Street, if at 
all, only after their 
success was made. 
This is true of the iron- 
masters, Carnegie and 
Frick, of the oil mer- 
chants, Rogers and 
Rockefeller, and even 
more strikingly of the 
inventors, Bell and 
Edison. One of the 
most original of Amer- 
ican merchants, John 
Wanamaker, from 
whose ideas the entire 
system of modern re- 
tail selling has sprung, 
remained a retail mer- 


cannot be maintained, 
therefore, that the full 
creative energy of 
American industrial- 
ism at this era is to 
be seen in Wall Street. 
True, the great busi- 


ness men of the coun- About 1895, Stillman met a rather frail- 
looking and restless little man, a genius in 
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corporations or as lenders to invest their 
profits, and hence the appearance of such 
buildings as housed the famous company 
at 26 Broadway. 

Thus James Stillman came into contact 
with these influential men and judged 
when he could win them as clients and 
depositors, in which task his great ability 
and the traditions of his bank brought 
him a vast success. His connection with the 
Rockefellers had now strengthened into 
friendship and the part he played in their 
affairs can, perhaps, be better understood 
when it is told that from 1900 to 1904 (a 
very active period) the dividends of the 
Standard Oil averaged about forty-five 
millions. The company acted largely as 
its own bankers, yet these sums must find 
investment, and outlets were sought in 
gas, steel, and copper 
companies. Railroads 
remained, however, 
the chief channels of 
Standard Oil activity. 

If we look into the 
future we may record 
here the various rail- 
roads in which the 
company took an in- 
terest at different 
times and which in- 
cluded the New York 
Central; the Union, 
Northern, and Mis- 
souri Pacific; the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & 
Western; Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas; New 
York, New Haven & 
Hartford;and the 
Boston & Maine. The 
City Bank, whichfrom 
now on in certain 
circles became known 
as the Standard Oil 
bank, was the ac- 
credited center of 
these many activities. 

It must have been 


try were sooner or railroading. At first warned away, he soon about this time, in 
later forced into Wall recognized in Harriman the next great pro- 1895, that James Still- 


Street, either as bor- 


rowers to sustain their City Bank. 


moter after the Standard Oil group, and set 
out to gain his moneymaking power for the 


man first met a 
rather frail-looking 
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and restless little man, named Edward 
H. Harriman. Transportation matters 
were doubtless the occasion, as one 
could hardly have touched these on 
any large scale without coming into con- 
tact with this railroading genius. At first, 
Stillman felt a certain distrust of Harri- 
man, which gave way, after the Union 
Pacific reorganization, to admiration. In 
the words of a friend, “He went right 
after Harriman, regarding him as the next 
great promoter after the Standard Oil 
group.”’ Not for a couple of years, however, 
did the two men have any personal rela- 
tions, and then it was remarked by an ac- 
quaintance that if Harriman trusted any- 
body (he usually didn’t), he trusted James 
Stillman. But in 1895, James Stillman was 
little concerned with Harriman and his 
vast railroad schemes. He had much more 
to do with the various problems presented 
by the entrance into the Street of the 
Standard Oil millions. Many people felt 
that the “shrewd, superior” business 
methods, by which the Standard Oil mil- 
lions were being handled, were the methods 
also of James Stillman, and his reputation 
rose accordingly: His talents and the valu- 
able connection which he had formed for 
his bank in so short a time, had already 
brought him to the attention of that man 
who dominated and was to dominate 
American finance for a generation—I 
mean, of course, John Pierpont Morgan. 

The story of this remarkable American 
has never been fully told—perhaps for the 
reason that the influences which he exerted 
still appear to be dominant in the financial 
world; perhaps because his forceful nature 
was not easily understood and held quali- 
ties which magazine writers felt a certain 
awkwardness in discussing. Such a success 
makes even criticism self-conscious. His 
story will, indeed, be picturesque, though 
the time for telling it is apparently not yet. 
Like Stillman, and even to a greater ex- 
tent, Morgan was the victim of legend 
which renders any final estimate of his 
character exceedingly difficult. Also, like 
the City Bank president, his career is dis- 
tinguished by its logical development and 
its absence of the accidental. Here the 
parallel ends; for in physique and tempera- 


ment no two men could have been more 
unlike. 

For Pierpont Morgan was a highly 
colored creature, even before that color 
had been heightened by the prestige of his 
success. A big man, of a powerful physique, 
heavy and virile, curt and decided, with 
blue eyes sparkling in his head; he was 
charged with vitality, physical and men 
tal. His tastes had a Renaissance gorgeous- 
ness and his desires a naive directness, 
which savored of simpler days. His manner 
and utterances, too, were not without a 
certain masterful quality which heightened 
the Renaissance effect. A most agreeable 
person in society, he was genial and ac- 
cessible and had a natural heartiness whose 
warmth never affected in the faintest 
degree the purpose that he set himself. 
Morgan’s love of personal beauty and his 
gift of inspiring loyal affection in his 
subordinates led him to surround himself 
with a group of younger men, who seem 
almost (as we read of them) too good to be 
true. The standard of looks among them 
was so high as to cause the remark that 
when the angels of God took unto them- 
selves wives among the daughters of men, 
the result was the Morgan partners! 

To the end of James Stillman’s life, 
certain of the more flamboyant qualities 
of Morgan’s make-up filled him with 
amazement. His own temperament was at 
opposite poles from this tremendous ad- 
venturer in the world of reality. Follow- 
ing his own principles of conduct, he made 
a point of always deferring to Morgan, 
although they did not always see eye to 
eye. Their mutual attitude, however, was 
one of respect and a certain degree of 
friendship. Morgan was on the whole 
a simpler nature and less subtle than 
James Stillman, who during their careers, 
working a few yards away, watched Mor- 
gan carefully, admired him and, more 
than once apparently, even managed him. 
A touch of rivalry between them was not 
lacking, especially during the period when 
Morgan was at odds with Harriman, who 
was supported by the City Bank—but 
then rivalry lay at the base of all that 
world. Stillman knew better than most 
men that Morgan was capable of mistakes, 
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among which he reckoned the 
refusal to reorganize the Union 
Pacific and other failures in 
railroad reorganization, to say 
nothing of the dismal fiasco of 
the International Mercantile 
Marine. 

When “ Achilles sulked in his 
tent,”as James Stillman phrased 
it, he made ready to step in, 
for which statement we have 
the best authority: himself. 
The first of these occasions was 
during the Gold Panic of 1894, 
when the United States Treas- 
ury, faced with an alarming 
shrinkage of its reserve, applied 
to Morgan for assistance. Years 
later, one night in Paris, James 
Stillman told the story in 
French to a French friend who 
found it interesting enough to 
take down in notes still extant. 

“The Treasury begged Mor- 
gan for fifty millions which he 
refused, thundering ‘Impos- 
sible!’ Then they came to me 
and I went ’round to see what I 
could do. He was greatly upset 
and overcharged, nearly wept, 
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put his head in his hands and 
cried, ‘They expect the impos- 
sible.’ So I calmed him down 
and told him to give me an 
hour and by that time I cabled 
for ten millions from Europe for the 
Standard Oil and ten more from other 
resources and came back. I told him: 

“*T have twenty millions.’ 

“Where did you get them?’ And when 
he heard, ‘il bondit de l’abime de désespoir 
au pinnacle de bonheur—’” Here his 
French failed the narrator and he con- 
cluded, “and became perfectly bombastic 
and triumphant, as the Saviour of his 
Country.” 

“And he took all the credit?” 

“Of course. But then, you see,” said 
James Stillman indulgently, lighting one of 
his little cigarettes, “he is a poet, Morgan 
is a poet.” 

Pierpont Morgan’s work in the railroad 
field had been that of a great constructive 
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In 1909, James Stillman bought from the government the Old 
Custom House in Wall Street. At that time it seemed prepos- 
terous for a bank to occupy an entire city block. 


force. Another man, however, with a 
genius equal to Morgan’s and an audacity 
in some ways even surpassing his, sud- 
denly appeared as a formidable disputant 
of the railroad field and people began to 
mention the name of Edward H. Harri- 
man. We have already mentioned the first 
contacts between Harriman and James 
Stillman and noted that the banker’s first 
reactions to the railroad promoter were 
not on the whole favorable. In an unpub- 
lished interview with G. W. Babson in 
1911, Stillman said: 


A very prominent man had told me to “look 
out” for Ed. Harriman. ‘He is not so smart 
as some people think and he is not a safe man 
to do business with.” For that reason I steered 
clear of him until the matter of the Union 
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Pacific reorganization 
came up. In my associa- 
tion with him after that 
time he impressed me as 
aremarkableman—aman 
of unalloyed frankness 
and honesty and in all 
respects loyal and trust- 
worthy. He soon showed, 
moreover, great money- 
making possibilities. . . . 
I have been acquainted 
with all of the prominent 
men of this country dur- 
ing the last forty years, 
and I can truly say that 
Harriman, in his concep- 
tion of vast achieve- 
ments, and his skill, 
energy, and daring in 
bringing them to realiza- 
tion, far surpassed any 
other man I have ever 
known. His brain was a 
thing to: marvel at: and 
yet if you could take it 
apart as you would a 
clock, you would find its 
mechanism extremely 
simple. Nevertheless, it 
could make the most complex problems un- 
derstandable and solvable. 





This is high praise and denotes the im- 
pression which Harriman came to make 
upon Stillman’s mind—an_ impression 
which certain of the latter’s friends felt to 
be disproportionate. To them, Harriman 
appeared as a “restless and secretive”’ 
little man who paid small attention to 
sound principles of finance; nor did they 
hesitate to say that it was the bank presi- 
dent who furnished the railroad man with 
that accurate knowledge and foreknowl- 
edge of the business cycle, without which 
he could hardly have succeeded in the same 
measure. However this may be, the two 
men became friends. Harriman seems to 
have exerted over James Stillman some of 
the fascination which the Celt has for the 
Saxon, furnishing an imaginative lure for 
the more direct intellect. But there are 
always practical influences at work upon 
every friendship, and long before they 
met together in 1897 James Stillman 
knew that Harriman had come into con- 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
The leader of the Standard Oil group of 
financiers as he appeared during the early 
years of his association with James Still- 
man. Compare with the picture opposite. 


flict with the Morgan 
interests in 1887, by 
his purchase of the 
Illinois Central, and 
again in 1894, in the 
matter of the Erie Rail- 
road reorganization. As 
he himself represented 
the only aggregation of 
capital which could be 
said to rival Morgan 
in power, it is idle to 
suppose that once he 
had made up his mind 
as to Harriman’s “great 
money-making possi- 
bilities,’ he did not 
calculate accordingly. 
Meanwhile, the re- 
organization of the 
Union Pacific was a 
task which appealed to 
the constructivein- 
stincts of both men, 
the first to consolidate 
their influence, the first 
step in what was to be- 
come a joint campaign for the future. 

Before 1895, a committee, headed by 
Senator Brice, had vainly struggled to re- 
organize the Union Pacific and to obtain 
new capital. Morgan’s aid was first sought, 
but he had become disgusted with the 
political intriguing and wire-pulling lying 
back of all attempts to readjust by refund- 
ing the government loan, and emphati- 
cally declared that he would have nothing 
to do with it. The banking house of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company was then approached 
through Schiff, who, after a conversation 
with Morgan on the subject, had decided 
to undertake the new reorganization on 
behalf of his firm. He formed a strong 
committee, but it was soon evident that 
their plans were meeting with a powerful 
undercurrent of opposition. 

At first, there was a rumor that the 
antagonism sprang from Morgan, but 
when finally the truth became known 
that Harriman was the influence standing 
in the way, a curious interview took place. 
Jacob Schiff, a man of intellect and 
shrewdness, with a complex and_half- 
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Oriental personality, was the head of one 
of the strongest banking houses in America. 
He saw no reason for adjusting his plans 
to meet the wishes of one whom he re- 
garded as a mere railroad ‘“promoter,”’ 
even if he was the manager of the profit- 
able Illinois Central. Schiff was also con- 
vinced chat no one could possibly carry 
through the proposed scheme for the 
Union Pacific without the aid of Morgan or 
himself. But when Harriman “laid his 
cards on the table,” as the phrase is, Schiff 
was amazed at his boldness and confidence. 
Not only did Harriman convince the other 
that he was able to borrow the necessary 
money on better terms than his rival, but 
he showed his extraordinary competency in 
dealing with the railroad as a property. 
Schiff tried to bargain, but the only terms 
on which the “promoter” would consent 
to join forces with him included a promise 
that he should be nominated as chairman 
of the executive committee, to which the 
banker would not consent. 

Eventually, however, a compromise 
was reached. Harriman agreed to join the 
committee, although a year elapsed before 
he became its chairman. Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company looked about them for a banker 
capable of handling the enormous trans- 
action in which they were by no means 
enthusiastically involved. Their choice of 
the City Bank was inevitable, since to ap- 
proach Morgan was out of the question. 
Not only had he emphatically repudiated 
the scheme, but he had openly expressed a 
low opinion of the Union Pacific and its 
future. Moreover, he had taken a strong 
personal dislike to Harriman, dating from 
1887, when Morgan’s own plans for the 
Dubuque & Sioux City Railroad had been 
checkmated by the railroad man, acting 
for the Illinois Central. 

This coup of Harriman’s had been a 
ten days’ talk on the Street and one of 
the great banker’s first defeats. Perhaps 
this blow to his pride interfered with 
Morgan’s usual judgment, for his ignoring 
the possibilities of the Union Pacific and 
his failure to acquire and reorganize it, 
are regarded as tactical errors which were 
to have far-reaching results. Not only did 
he underestimate the proposition, but he 
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From 1900 to 1905 the dividends of Standard Oi 
averaged $45,000,000, and the banking of this 
stupendous company was done through the 


National City Bank. 


underestimated as well the power of the 
man who was to build the Union Pacific 
by 1gor into “the most magnificent rail- 
road property in the world.” And this was 
not all. Schiff had been greatly impressed 
with Harriman’s brilliant powers and the 
association thus begun was to continue for 
many years, to involve many large trans- 
actions, and to carry the firm of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company forward as Harriman’s 
backers and bankers. 

Coincidently with Harriman’s appear- 
ance as a force—and this cannot have been 
unknown to Morgan—was that of the 
Standard Oil capitalists, who were thus 
brought into alliance with a new power, 
doubtless influenced by James Stillman’s 
opinion of Harriman’s “great money- 
making possibilities.” Thus thrown to- 
gether, these groups had their first oppor- 
tunity to appear in the eyes of Wall Street 
definitely as Morgan’s rivals. The Union 
Pacific reorganization involved the greatest 
cash transaction yet undertaken, and the 
City Bank made its appearance as the nat- 
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ural instrument for such a deal. The mere 
crystallization of such a rivalry should 
not have been permitted and was in the 
eyes of many critics a tactical slip on Mor- 
gan’s part. Up to this time, hardly a single 
railroad reorganization had been under- 
taken without his participation. A long 
list, beginning with the New York Cen- 
tral, including the Southern Railway, the 
Erie and the Hocking Valley, the Northern 
Pacific, Baltimore & Ohio, Philadelphia & 
Reading, and others, testify to his great 
constructive ideas and to the steady 
growth of his power and influence. 

Why did he allow the Union Pacific re- 
organization, which was the largest yet 
undertaken, involving cash payment of 
more than forty-five millions to the 
government, to seek another banking 
institution? One of the underlying reasons 
was psychological, for Morgan always saw 
best what lay just ahead while Harriman 
saw best what lay at a distance. The second 
reason was the one he gave: lack of faith in 
the future of the property, in the man who 
was to reconstruct it, and disgust at the 
difficulties previously standing in his way 
when he had been a member of the first 
committee. It is also possible that he may 
have foreseen the day when the rising 
prosperity of the country was bound to 
bring him rivals in power and he may 
have thought it useless to attempt to 
prevent or delay such an event. This, 
however, is not like human nature in 
general and not at all like Morgan. Possi- 
bly at the moment he was more interested 
in the acquisition of some marvelous il- 
luminated manuscript, or some great pic- 
ture or historic jewel, than of the Union 
Pacific. What is certain remains that his 
refusal brought first upon the stage in a 
premier role, the slight, dignified, and 
silent head of the City Bank. 


Wall Street is a crooked thoroughfare 
with one end in the Atlantic Ocean, which 
is trade, and the other in the grave of 
Alexander Hamilton, which is brains. That 
it should become a synonym for money 
power is therefore logical. It is a region 
of perpetual sunlessness, stony, bleak, 
windy, majestic, populated chiefly by a 


tribe of messenger boys wearing native 
dress, who are governed by men with 
grave faces and hurried steps. Of one or 
two basement shops, it may be noted that 
the first offers smart women’s sports 
clothes, while the other, a book shop, ad- 
vertises in its window, probably in a con- 
solatory spirit, “The Story of Philoso- 
phy”’! The place is one of short memories, 
sudden reputations, and swift obliterations 
—marked off on that relentless clock-dial, 
held up by Trinity Church as a solemn 
reminder of the end of all activity. 

The Street is dominated by the gods of 
rumor, who are worshipped under the 
name of “They.” About the year 1899, 
after the Union Pacific reorganization, 
They began to point out the quiet, poised, 
patient man who rarely spoke, who, after 
Harriman, had become the decisive fac- 
tor of that huge transaction, and who, 
They said, was evidently going to be a 
factor of similar transactions in future. 
The fact of his silence gave rumor more 
opportunity, so that about this time a 
legendary figure began to be known to 
the inhabitants, a figure made up out of 
reticence and rare appearances in the flesh. 
Taciturnity is a recognized habit of the 
banking species, even if James Stillman 
carried his to the point of idiosyncrasy. 
Moreover, though a man of large acquaint- 
ance, he had but few intimates, and as he 
stuck to his bank, the Street as a whole 
saw him little and knew him less. He be- 
came a “ Name’—a sort of mystery man 
(somewhat like Sir Basil Zaharoff in the 
Europe of 1916), to whose door the crowd 
laid everything it didn’t understand. This 
was often unjust, but there was no way to 
combat it, and undoubtedly it came in 
time to get on James Stillman’s nerves. 

The relations of the bank to the govern- 
ment (which had been close since Moses 
Taylor’s day) became closer as it grew in 
importance and strength. In 1896, when 
the Treasury needed gold before its bond 
issue was completed, the bank deposited 
a million at the Sub-Treasury in exchange 
for greenbacks; “thereby setting,’’ as 
The New York Tribune declared, “a 
magnificent example.’ The United States 
had utilized it as a depository before the 





















Spanish War. In April, 1899, payments 
were made through the bank to Jules 
Cambon, the French Minister, then acting 
on behalf of Spain, of twenty million dol- 
lars’ indemnity on account of the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Notwithstanding that the United States 
had just financed a war of its own, in 
1899 its markets were in a position to 
make heavy loans to Great Britain for the 
Boer War, as well as thirty millions to 
other countries. At the close of 1900, it 
was estimated that the credit fund of this 
country on foreign markets amounted to 
at least two hundred millions. 

A period of much activity and heavy 
profits followed. The balance sheet of the 
Standard Oil Company and its allied in- 
dustries grew and grew. What was to be 
done with the money? Individually, the 
various members of the trust increased 
their holdings in outside matters—* Wil- 
liam Rockfeller in the St. Paul Rail- 
road, while John D. Rockefeller, whose 
only important activity outside of pe- 
troleum had been the Lake Superior ore 
lands, now joined with the decadent man- 
agement of the Jay Gould estate and in- 
vested largely in the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford and other Eastern rail- 
road systems.” 

We have not forgotten that traditionally 
the City Bank was the metal merchants’ 
bank, therefore it became the natural 
organ of the Standard Oil men when they 
turned their attention to copper. H. H. 
Rogers, now the trust’s vice-president, 
had in recent years devoted much atten- 
tion to copper mining, and became the 
chief force in forming a company to ac- 
quire control of the huge Anaconda Copper 
Company, of Butte, Montana. 

This syndicate, known as the Amal- 
gamated Copper Company, was launched 
in 1899 under the auspices of the City 
Bank. With such sponsorship and the 
prestige of the Standard Oil behind it, a 
capital of one hundred and fifty millions 
no longer seemed impossible, gigantic 
though it was. For the first time, however, 
this particular combination roused an 
unfavorable reaction in the public mind. 
A tremendous hue and cry arose and the 
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City Bank was sharply criticized. The 
more conservative held that national 
banks were not supposed to float mining 
enterprises; the typical Wall Street promo- 
ter saw himself cut out and his occupation 
taken away by the Standard Oil organiza- 
tion; the capitalist everywhere beheld a 
threat by the entry of the oil men into busi- 
ness on so vast a scale. The City Bank hac 
already, earlier in the year, roused 
criticism for the deal by which the Old 
Custom House property had been ac- 
quired; its president, accused of sharp 
practice in that matter, became the storm- 
center of this one. 

There was a great deal of talk in the 
newspapers and on the Street about the 
money-power and its leading institution. 
James Stillman was not used to this sort 
of comment, and, while apparently per- 
fectly unmoved, yet inwardly much re- 
sented it. To at least one influential press 
man he stated that he had found a fight 
on over the flotation between Morgan and 
Frederick P. Olcott of the Central Trust 
Company, and that, as the struggle threat- 
ened to become a deadlock with disastrous 
consequences, he himself had reluctantly 
consented that the bank should handle the 
flotation. He had, he felt, acted in his usual 
role of peacemaker, possibly without 
fully realizing the storm that would be 
raised. However, he pointed out during 
the same interview that Wall Street must 
always have a name to conjure with, a 
villain to credit with evil and subterranean 
activity. In the old days it had been Jacob 
Little or Jim Fisk, or Daniel Drew or Jay 
Gould or Commodore Vanderbilt; to-day, 
he supposed, it was the Standard Oil. 

The man who sat opposite him at 
the table recalls the occasion vividly to- 
day, because he had come there prejudiced 
against the banker and resentful of his 
sometimes scornful silences. That day he 
went away surprised at the other’s open 
frankness and convinced of his truth. 
James Stillman spoke rarely to inter- 
viewers and journalists; but he told them 
no lies and they remember the fact with 
gratitude. 

The Amalgamated Copper whirlwind 
blew itself out in time and was forgotten. 
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But it has no interest for these pages, 
since it had none for James Stillman, who 
probably looked at the ticker less often 
than any man on the Street. All that re- 
mains of interest is the fact that the City 
Bank and its head had unmistakably 
achieved a unique position in the public 
mind, the first as a man who, if not himself 
an organizer of large affairs, was the indis- 
pensable adjunct to their success. 

This impression was confirmed in a few 
months by the spectacular merger of the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York 
with the Edison Illuminating Company, 
bringing both under the control of the 
Standard Oil. This merger, which took 
place in 1899, had been preceded by the 
purchase of control in several competing 
gas companies, “hitherto identified with 
old City Bank interests,” and thus bring 
ing under one control the entire lighting 
system of New York City. 

About this time, we find James Still- 
man’s name as a member of the voting 
trust to which all the stockholders of the 
Kansas City Southern assigned their 
powers from April 1, 1900. This voting 
trust consisting of seven members— 
among whom were Harriman, George 
Gould, Otto Kahn, and John W. Gates of 
the American Steel & Wire Company— 
was the outcome of a dramatic episode, 
which, however, properly belongs to the 
career of Harriman. 

For our purposes it may be briefly stated 
that an attempt to reorganize this bank- 
rupt Kansas City Railroad by Harri- 
man and two committees had been thrown 
into confusion by the sudden sale of large 
interests to a group of Western steel manu- 
facturers of Chicago, headed by John W. 
Gates. As Harriman had not been notified 
of this sale, he regarded it as a serious 
breach of faith. To a man of his tempera- 
ment this fact was sufficient to crystallize 
his determination to hold his position, 
transforming his intentions regarding the 
property which, until then, had been 
somewhat lukewarm, into a _ white-hot 
fighting spirit. Otto Kahn was present at 
a conference between Harriman and the 
new, opposing interests, of which he says: 
“He simply brought to bear upon those 


_ bankers were considering reducing their 


men the stupendous force of his will and 
personality. When the conference broke 
up . .. the newcomers had agreed to turn 
over to him their votes and proxies and 
let him run the property.” 

The voting trust of which James Still- 
man was a member was then formed and 
an executive committee chosen with Har- 
riman as chairman; but the betterment of 
the road was not carried out as hoped for, 
and eventually Harriman was displaced, 
after which he disposed of his interests in 
the property. It should be added that he 
was greatly criticized for his failure in the 
case of the Kansas City Southern, one 
expert going so far as to describe the 
road as “almost completely gutted” by 
the year 1905, to which criticism his bio- 
grapher opposes a well-reasoned defense. 

As the nineteenth century drew to a 
close, the president of the City Bank must 
often have considered his own creative 
work in that institution, and marveled 
how it was growing to fulfill his hope. 
About this time when he went up at nighi 
to hear his children’s prayers, he used to 
pray that God would guard the City Bank 
deposits—nor was there any self-conscious- 
ness in this, to him, natural oblation. 
There are still further indications of the 
deepening sense of responsibility which 
success had wrought in his somewhat 
grave nature. 

Hardly ten years had elapsed since he, 
the youngest director, had become the 
head of the institution, and since then he 
had built steadily for size and strength, 
though less for profit than to be a force. 
His ideal had ever been one of those great 
English banking houses which endure 
from generation to generation. With the 
coming of the new century, he meant to 
make it greater still and to that end he 
expected in time to erect, on the newly 
purchased Custom House site, a building 
which should express by its beauty and 
sovereign massiveness this ideal of per- 
manence. Says a friend and colleague in 
reference to this particular period of City 
Bank history: “He never lost faith in the 
future of the country and its business. 
In January, 1900, at a time when other 
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capital by reason of the difficulty of earning 
a fair return on it, he called on the stock- 
holders to increase the capital of the City 
Bank from one million dollars to ten mil- 
lions to meet what he foresaw would be a 
great development in the country’s in- 
dustry. Again in 1902, fifteen millions was 
added to the capital, and seven million 
five hundred dollars to the surplus by the 
sale of additional stock at one hundred and 
fifty dollars per share,” while Messrs. 
Havemeyer and Schiff were added to the 
board. All this had been largely a personal 
and individual success, the work of a 


man who, in that mercurial atmosphere, 


had both weight and imagination. 

Most marvelous of all, he was free from 
the vanity of thinking that he must under- 
take every detail himself: he believed in 
the old adage that “Eagles do not catch 
flies,’ and after selecting an agent he 
treated that agent with patience and con- 
fidence. His intellect was free: he believed 
a great bank should be free; free to do busi- 
ness anywhere, with anybody, not sub- 
ordinated or tied to a single group and its 
interests. His business experience had been 
based on commercial life, so that his out- 
look was broader than the specialist’s. 
No doubt, also, this training had helped 
to make him inventive. Says a writer in 
the WorLp’s Work in Igor: 


A few years after his election to the presi- 
dency, he saw tremendous possibilities in 
foreign exchange and organized a foreign ex- 
change department under expert charge. 
More than once he had upset the calculations 
of foreign exchange departments and _ sur- 
prised Wall Street by shipping gold to Europe 
when the export rate, apparently, did not war- 
rant it, and by importing it when rivals 
figured that the shipments must cause a loss. 


Another critic, writing in the Cosmo poli- 
tan Magazine, for March, 1903, points out 
that his silent habit made him “‘a profound 
psychologist. Men talk: he sits before them 
silent and impassive; they talk more, and 
sooner or later they give themselves 
away.” 

All agree in James Stillman’s deep 
loyalty. He gave his confidence slowly 
but, unlike Harriman who it is said trusted 
nobody, he gave an implicit confidence. 
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“Once committed to association with a 
concern or an individual, he never wavered 
in his support.” In his directness of pur- 
pose, he was simple. “He would say, 
‘We'll do this,’ then he would go and do 
it! . . . There was very little talk about 
money-making in those days!” is the signif- 
icant conclusion of the reminiscences which 
we have been citing. 

Physically, James Stillman had changed 
little. He had always been smallish, 
stockily built, dark, handsome, carefully 
dressed; his sisters teased him about being 
vain, especially of his small, well-shaped 
feet and hands. Now he was fifty and had 
become a distinguished, if strange, per- 
sonality. “An elegant little man,” says a 
great lady, “reserved, punctilious, and 
not very enthusiastic.”” No; never very en- 
thusiastic. 

Responsibility, that demon that rode the 
man, exacted the sacrifice of hearty mirth, 
and few people heard him laugh. But he 
had his own sardonic humor; he twinkled 
often enough at that cynical spectacle of 
greed which was spread around him. His 
silence held the Emersonian philosophy of 
“So hot, my little sir?” and not seldom 
did he chuckle at his own thoughts. This 
humor at rare moments expanded into 
jocosity; as when he suddenly asked his 
housekeeper “If she thought he needed 
mothering?” which she very properly 
took as a hint that he thought he didn’t! 
Sometimes there were playful nicknames— 
his children remember how his valet 
“Oscar” became “Oscarola,”’ and Sterling, 
that close friend and counsel, was always 
“Lord John.” 

Somehow, one isn’t surprised to hear 
that occasionally he quoted from “ Ras- 
selas,”’ whose mood of dignity fitted his 
own. He was not at any time a great 
reader, but what he read was apt to be 
worth while. In older life, when his demon 
relaxed its hold upon him, there came a 
late flowering of other gentlenesses and 
genialities and whimsical touches. Just 
now there was not room for them. Such is 
the man as he appeared at the threshold 
of the twentieth century, at the opening of 
one of the most remarkable periods in the 
commercial history of the United States. 


What the A. E. F. Is Doing To-day 
To American Life 








Where Is the Doughboy Now? 


How War Service Has Affected the Lives of Veterans 


FREDERICK PALMER 


How is the A. E. F. making out in its battle of life ? During and immediately 
after the war we had many prophecies as to the ultimate effect of war service upon 
the individual—and in this article Mr. Palmer gives the facts as they are available 
to-day, ten years after the war, and upon the occasion of the American Legion con- 
vention.in Paris. Mr. Palmer is an authority, having been a noted war corres pond- 
ent and a Lieutenant-Colonel on Pershing’s staff. 


AN ODYSSEY of them will be on the 
legion tour this September, bearing suit- 
cases instead of packs, with no top-sergeant 
dictating to free travelers visiting the 
scenes of their former labors in France. 
Four million marched forth; four million 
were in uniform when khaki spattered 
our streets. Soldier and sailor, doughboy 
and gob, average age twenty-five, they 
were a cross section of the able-bodied 





youth of our land. A cross section they still 
are at thirty-five and so will be those who 
survive thirty years hence. How are they 
doing now? In the midst of the fever of the 
war effort the reflective sometimes asked 
what would be the after-effect on them of 
their war service. We call the roll again 
when the sight of a soldier is rare in the 
land. 

A handful are in the regular services. 


















These got the soldier habit. A larger group 
is easily located. They are on the rated list 
of the sick and crippled, to remind us that 
it takes a long time to pay for a war and 
that the heaviest taxpayer is the disabled 
soldier, who is half-dead, half-alive, who 
can never be as other 
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that of surgical cases with the more 
prompt decision of the knife. As there is 
no holding a sane patient in hospital, and 
tubercular cases are inclined to be hopeful, 
many were lost because they gave up 
treatment too soon. To-day neuro- 

psychiatric cases have 





men, ambition forever 
stifled. 

Recently I received a 
letter from one who is 
in a government hospi- 
tal. Few taxpayers have 
the philosophy of this 
bedridden man, who, 
every day, all his life, 
will receive a bill 
marked “war tax.” He 
also would like to go to 
France on the tour. But 
he could not even be 
carried there. He must 
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the lead, which they 
will continue to hold 
because the insidious 
workings of shell shock 
often wait long to claim 
their victims, on whom 
they hold a wicked and 
persistent grip. It is 
prophesied that the 
peak of neuro-psychi- 
atric cases will not be 
reached until 1947. 
Not all veterans who 
receive treatment 
through the Veterans’ 


content himself with a The youngest United States Senator is Bureau or are per- 


dream visit. 


thirty-seven years old. He represented 
Maryland for two terms in Congress; was 


manently disabled, are 


“T am on the inside _q Jieutenant-colonel in the 29th Division, in hospital. Not all the 
A 


looking out,” he said, 
and he wrote of “ beau- 
tiful driveways, walks and lawns, Chris- 
tian-spirited doctors and nurses, recreation 
rooms, radio appliances for every bed.”’ 

More than $607,000,000 has gone for 
the building of hospitals and the care of 
sick and disabled veterans. The peak num- 
ber in hospital was 31,000, in March, 1922. 
It fell, and then rose to 
approximately that 
number again after the 
Act of Congress which 
provided free hospitali- 
zation for the veterans 
of all wars and expedi- 
tions even when the 
disabilities were not in- 
curred in service. Of 
the 25,000 at present in 
hospital there are 7,300 
of this class, all but 950 
World War. 

At the outset tuber- 
cular cases were in the 


these cases, and also 








F., and won the D. S. M. 
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majority. Death or cure Commander of the American Legion, 
red which now boasts a membership of more 

uced the number of than 700,000. He will lead the Legion to 
France in September. 


permanently disabled 
cre receiving treat- 
ment. For many nothing further can be 
done until medical science achieves the 
supreme wonder of renewing bone and 
tissue. 

The total rated list at present is 51,000, 
or about one out of eighty of all the men 
who served in the war. Add to this the total 
of deaths in action and 
you have one in forty. 
It becomes one in 
twenty-five when you 
include the 65,000 who 
died from accident or 
disease while in the ser- 
vice. Some of these 
would have died even 
if not in service, but 
their number is more 
than offset by the 
number who were never 
rated but whose deaths 
may have been brought 
on by war strain. 

Thinking in terms of 
all the four million who 
marched out, when 
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The spoils of war—German bread, jam, and pickles taken near Lamarche, France, September 14, 1918. 
lhe average age of that great cross section of our body politic which donned khaki was twenty-five years, 
too young to-day to be civic leaders, though their influence is growing rapidly. 


there are no reliable figures for all 
to back an opinion, but judging by 
a wide personal knowledge and many 
talks, I should say there is no doubt 
that the average youngster who re- 
turned from service physically well is the 
better for the drill and the hygienic régime 
of the service. I am not advocating the 
“moral value” of war, not saying that 
these benefits might not come from the 
same kind of training in peace. It explains 
why most veterans are for Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Camps. 

The average veteran has certainly made 
up, and more than made up, I think, the 
handicap, of his break in civil life. Our 
query ten years ago as to what good he 
would get out of his travel and the stir of 
service is answered in his influence, un- 
consciously absorbed, in better public sur- 
roundings as well as in war memorials that 
are an improvement over those of the past. 
He has a broader vision, a deeper feeling 
for the whole, which is expressed in his 
nationalism. He has the confidence won 
of service. He learned not only discipline 
but the meaning and value of organization 
and team play, which have served to 


advance him in civil life. At thirty-five he 
is not yet old enough to occupy key posi- 
tions in business, as a rule; though I know 
several who do, and who might not if they 
had not been in the war. But few who won 
decorations wear the symbol in their 
buttonholes. 

Have the veterans shared in the indus- 
trial prosperity of the country? Recently 
the Legion made a canvass of the incomes 
of members in three towns—Glens Falls, 
New York, with a population of 18,000; 
Chanute, Kansas, 10,000; and Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin, 5,500. They were highest 
in industrial Glens Falls. The average in- 
come was $2,200—higher than the average 
doctor and lawyer in the United States. 
an increase in five years of 34 per cent. 
The number of home owners increased by 
440 per cent., and that of children by 370 
per cent. (About 85 per cent. of all legion- 
naires are married.) If these figures of 
one portion of the cross section are charac- 
teristic, then certainly the veteran has 
prospered. As the parent of young children 
he is naturally interested in schools and 
playgrounds, and as a taxpayer he wants 
to know how his money is being spent. 
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As to success in public life, we have some 
figures. The age of the average Member of 
Congress is fifty-five. In the Seventieth 
Congress the number of World War veteran 
members will be 63: 12 in the Senate and 
51 in the House. Their average age is forty- 
five. Senator Lawrence 


youth’s resiliency to snap back into nor- 
mal civilian life. 

A dozen Teapot Dome scandals could 
not be so horrible as the mismanagement 
of the Veterans’ Bureau after the war. 
Fortunately, it has come to better days. 

However, money, hon- 





D. Tysonof Tennessee, 
sixty-six, is the oldest; 
the youngest in the 
Senate is Millard E. 
Tydings of Maryland, 
thirty-seven, and in the 
House is Clarence J. 
McLeod of Michigan, 
thirty-two. Represen- 
tative Royal C. John- 
son of Minnesota does 
not even mention in 
his Congressional biog- 
raphy that he won 
the Cross, though many 
Congressmen mention 
all kinds of lodges and 
honors in their biog- 
raphies. 
How many veteran 
members will there be 
ten years hence, when the average age of 
the cross section will be forty-five? From 
then on to fifty-five or sixty the cross sec- 
tion will be in the prime of its power. 
There are some veterans, however, who 
will be much older. They entered the 
service in the late thir- 
ties or forties, even the 
fifties. Either because 
they were trying to do 
youth’s work sleeping 
in chill mud in the 
trenches or because 
under the terrific pres- 
sure of the Service of 
Supply all former habits 
changed, it is they that 
all my inquiries show 
paid the heaviest price 
irom war strain, with 
the exception of the 





them in many in- 
stances. They had not 
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The Assistant Secretary of War and for- dependent mood, they 
mer Commander of the American Legion 
was a lieutenant-colonel with the A. E. F. cies 
and won the D. S. C. He is representative be objective as the first 


of the fine type of veterans interesting step to a life of useful- 
themselves in politics. 





WILLIAM J. DONOVAN 


permanently disabled. The Assistant Attorney-General of the 
War fatigue is still on United States was a colonel overseas with 


the Fighting 69th of New York and won 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, the 


D.S.M., and the D.S.C. 


estly spent, would not 
make the care ade- 
quate. This must de- 
pend upon personnel 
which has both a head 
and a heart. There were 
the deserving who 
needed medical care but 
who avoided it in their 
pride and determination 
to show that they were 
just as good men as 
they ever were. Others 
were “hipped on their 
troubles” and, falling 
into a_ professionally 
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had to be taught how to 


ness, instead of becom- 
ing permanent public charges chronically 
“down on their luck.” Still others were on 
the borderland of mental breakdown. 

So we have developed experts in re- 
habilitation as in everything else. The man 
who has been steadily on the job is Watson 
B. Miller, the chief of 
the legion’s service. It 
would occur to no one 
that he could be re- 
placed; I can imagine 
no one craving his task. 
He has been told he 
was too kind and not 
kind enough; blamed 
for not getting results 
and blessed for getting 
results. 

It is the genuine 
neuro-psychiatric cases 
that are baffling. There 
may be nothing the 
matter except with 
their minds, but that is 
tragic sufficiency. In 
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the surgical cases the surgeon knows 
finality. He has mended the wrecked 
body as best he could. In tubercular 
cases the latest approved treatment 
has been provided in specially located 
sanitariums. But the doctor never knows 
if he has done his best for the ailing 
mind. Dr. Thomas Salmon and other psy- 
chiatrists who served in France have given 
of their time and best efforts to this 
cause without thought 
of fees. They have the 
understanding. They 
knew what the men 
went through, the 
source of the mental 
wounds. Miraculous 
cures have been accom- 
plished. The job will 
not be finished until all 
not pronounced _per- 
manently insane, are 
cured. 

Vocational training, 
of which we heard so 
much immediately 
after the war, has long 
since passed out of 
public memory. Its cost 
to date is $644,000,000. 
The total number of 
pupils listed is 179,000, 
or nearly one fourth of 
the present number of 
college students in the 
United States. Three 
fifths have been gradu- 
ated. 

The letters that 
come in are from the 
failures, or those wanting to begin a 
course or asking more help. The ex-service 
man who had had a two-handed occu- 
pation and had learned mechanical draw- 
ing with the right hand, which was stiil 
left to him, or the ex-service man who 
thought he would like to be an engineer 
instead of a farm hand, does not write in to 
General Hines of the Veterans’ Bureau 
that he has just had a promotion. Many 
of the failures were the result of striving 
to do something beyond their capacity 
or for which they lacked the requisite 
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THE VICTORIOUS DOUGHBOY 


The central figure of the war memorial 
by Augustus Lukeman at Red Hook, New 
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basic education. Vocational training re- 
sponded to the American call for bettering 
one’s self. The nation said to the veteran: 
“You have done well by me. In return, 
I am going to give you a chance to boost 
yourself.”” There is no doubt that the 
successes outweigh the failures. Vocational 
training was more than a_ benevolent 
gesture. It was worth while. 

Now we come to the millions who re- 
turned home with their 
discharges without ever 
being rated on the 
Veterans’ Bureau list of 
sick or disabled and 
without taking a course 
in the after-war col- 
lege. The after-war 
restlessness of service 
men, very acute after 
the World War, because 
of the strain of con- 
tinual trench firing with 
modern weapons in 
place of the old pitched 
battles with simpler 
weapons, was no new 
thing. After the Civil 
War bands of roving 
soldiers in the West 
constituted a trouble to 
the authorities. 

Readjustment was 
easiest in France, where 
every able-bodied man 
serves his term as a 
conscript in peace and 
steps as a trained unit 
into the ranks at his 
country’s call; and 
there is resultant mutual understand- 
ing between civil and military life. 
French soldiers, who were often home on 
leave, were fighting close to the homes they 
defended. Their fatigue understood, know- 
ing appreciation behind their welcome 
home, they slipped back into civil life so 
readily that France had only twelve thou- 
sand unemployed a year after the war. 

The problem in America was much the 
same as in England, where a vast force of 
untrained civilians had been suddenly shot 
into the harness of military discipline. 


©dAugustus Lukeman 














WHERE IS THE DOUGHBOY NOW? 


The bitterness of the veterans, caused by 
the bad policy of readjustment, is, I think, 
largely responsible for many of England’s 
troubles after the war. 

When the human cog stepped out of the 
military machine, he had the light feeling 
of the pack off, the gall- 
ing harness of steel 
removed. His mind was 
numb from the disci- 
pline in which he had 
always been told what 
to do. He was tired, 
plain dog-tired, all the 
cells in his body de- 
manding rest. He 
wanted to draw free 
breaths, to look around, 
to sleep as long as he 
wanted to, and take 
nobody’s orders as he 
fumbled at recovering 
alostindividuality. 
But with the nation 
under a heavy debt bur- 
den and trying to get back tonormal indus- 
trial life and to realize promptly on the new 
opportunities of a changed world, all the 
manifold agencies that had the habit of 
drives, as the soldier had of soldiering, now 
turned from exciting war enthusiasm to 
hurrying the returned service man to work 
and inducting him into routine citizenship. 
To the soldier the urging sometimes had 
the ring of “Vacation over, old boy. Off 
with the uniform to- 
day and snap into the 
grind to-morrow.” 

Where the Canadian 
veteran received $1,500, 
or its equivalent, our 
own, hearing the talk 
of our immense gold 
credits, received $60 
from his government. 
It was not enough for 
acomplete outfit of 
clothing at the high 
prices then prevalent. 

City crowds might 
cheer the parade of a 
local division from 
France—no cheers at 
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Secretary of War in the Cabinet of Presi- 
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Undersecretary of the Treasury and for- 
mer Congressman from New York. He 
served as a captain in the World War. 
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all for the training camp fellows—but 
when ranks were broken the veteran got 
the impression that his fellow-citizens 
seemed to think that loan and welfare 
drives had won the war. He thought he 
himself had done something to win it. It 
was all very well to tell 
him that he had a great 
adventure. As yet that 
adventure did not have 
time’s glow. It was still 
fresh in its strain. He 
could not teli them 
what he had been 
through when home 
folks did not know the 
language of the world 
he had just left. 

This was all right, 
but what smote him 
hard was to find that 
while his wife or mother 
had been scrimping on 
the war allowance, the 
wife or mother of the 
ten-dollar-a-day munition worker next door 
had been buying a car and other luxuries. 
Though a man did not fight for his country 
for pay, was not his family entitled to as 
good treatment as a munition worker’s? 
No argument could change his view. 

He grimaced when his neighbor said: 
“Well, that War Risk Insurance has fixed 
you up with a tidy nest egg, eh?’ The War 
Risk Insurance had been heralded as a 
fore-sighted measure 
against future pen- 
sions. It was cheap in- 
surance for the premi- 
ums paid for the risk of 
going over the top, 
pneumonia from trench 
exposure, and the in- 
fluenza epidemic. Put 
the veteran did not 
find it such cheap in- 
surance in peace for his 
premiums. Company 
agents insisted that 
they could give him 
better returns at his 
age at lower cost— 
which was not quite 
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true. Many veterans let their government 
insurance lapse because they took out 
company policies. 

All this was sowing a sense of bitterness, 
and bitterness is a bad thing in any cross 
section. The Bolshevist hunters—one of 
whom I know asked a returned veteran 
who had won the Cross for valor if he 
were a “roo per cent. American’’—were 
predisposing the victims of afterwar rest- 
lessness to the very 
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ing any future reduction of taxes. But the 
act did not pay a cash bonus. It put aside 
accumulating sums for the soldier, the 
highest being $1,500, which he was to re- 
ceive at the end of twenty years, when, 
according to G.A.R. precedent, pension 
agitation would become acute. 

So far the pension wedge has not ap- 
peared. We have had two reductions of 
national taxes, and another is in sight. 
Barring agricultural 





tendencies they were 
trying to defeat. : 

Some employers not 
only gave the veteran 
the edge but opened 
wide the door of oppor- 
tunity to the man whose 
war service had singled 
him out from the rest. 
But some had short 
memories. Not all kept 
their promise to keep 
their places for the 
veterans. Some had no 
places to give. They 
were dismissing men. 
Others felt they would 
not injure efficiency by 
giving up to veterans 
places in which others 
had made good. 

Certainly, the aver- 
age veteran was at a 
disadvantage at the 
start compared to the 
man who had been all the while on the 
job. He was out of touch with his former 
occupation. He had missed a stage in 
commercial evolution. Just as he was 
getting his stride came the hard times of 
1921-22. There was widespread unemploy- 
ment. War taxes were pressing hard. 
Sentiment was waived. Huge national 
accretions of gold credits and vast sums 
owed us by foreign nations were little 
balm for the employer who was not paying 
dividends or was running at a loss. 

Then came the fight over the Adjusted 
Compensation Act. Taxpayers saw that as 
the entering wedge for another period of 
pension legislation such as was the legacy 
of the Civil War. They saw it as prevent- 
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He was elected to the Sage Congress 
at the age of twenty-five, the youngest 
member ever elected to that body. He has 
since served in the sixty-eighth and sixty- 
ninth Congresses. During the World War 
he was a second-lieutenant. 


depression, we have had 
four years of unpar- 
alleled prosperity. Time 
seems on the way to 
prove that the Adjusted 
Compensation Act 
satisfied a sense of 
wrong and was also a 
measure of economic 
wisdom and foresight. 
“But that was set- 
tled!” is the answer if 
the pension issue ever 
rises. 

In a land of button- 
wearers, where every 
industry, calling, and 
kindred sentiment and 
aim are organized in 
all manner of associa- 
tions and fraternal 
orders; the land of 
school and college class, 
occupational and sew- 
ing circle, trout fishing 
and croquet reunions, there was bound to 
be not only war unit reunions to fight the 
battles over again, but a nationally in- 
clusive one based on the most thrilling of 
fellowships, that of service in the nation’s 
armed forces in 1917-18. Its character 
would be in the leading and the character 
of its membership. 

The organization which has survived, 
which, indeed, has no rivals in its field, 
and which speaks for the cross section so 
far as any organization can, is the Amer- 
ican Legion. It is the legion that has kept 
in touch with the ex-service men and from 
which one gets the most definite infor- 
mation about those not covered in the 
f:gures of the Veterans’ Bureau. At present 
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the Legion’s membership is more 





than 700,000, and it is increas- 
ing at the rate of 50,000 a year. 
As to how representative it is, 
the membership includes 102,000 
farmers, 82,000 clerks, 49,000 
agents and buyers, 44,000 me- 
chanics, 27,000 doctors, 22,000 
managers, 16,000 lawyers, 
13,000 railroad men, 13,000 pro- 
fessors and teachers, 14,000 en- 
gineers and surveyors, 5,000 real- 
tors, 3,500 manufacturers— 
down to 55 trappers. Post dues 
average five or six dollars (in- 
cluding a dollar for the national 
organization), three fourths of 
which goes in subscription to the 
Legion Monthly, and the other 
fourth to cost of administration 
and welfare funds. 

The first thought would be to 
liken the Legion to the G.A.R. 
A primary vital difference is 
that the Legion is the product 
of a foreign war, and therefore 
national; and the G.A.R. of a 
civil war, and therefore sec- 
tional. Southern veterans had 
to help pay the pensions which 
the G.A.R. won for Union vet- 
erans. All veterans share in pay- 
ing World War costs. The 
G. A. R. was in a measure 
coupled up with one political party, 
which was dominant in the North. The 
Legion, which has conducted a drive 
to “get out the vote” of all citizens 
regardless of party, makes an instant out- 
cry against any member who would use 
Legion affiliations for partisan political 
ambitions. It must be as non-partisan as it 
is national. When General Dawes, a Legion 
member and a candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent, went to the St. Paul convention, he 
was welcome to march with his post in the 
parade, but his friends were informed by 
Legion members of his own party that he 
must not appear on the platform of the 
convention. 

The Legion was against a cash bonus, 
the sentiment for which some members of 
Congress capitalized. It was for the Ad- 














BROOKLYN WAR MEMORIAL BY 


AUGUSTUS LUKEMAN 


Both in France and in our own country splendid war memorials 
are rising, and more are planned. This memorial is typical of 
those erected in this country. 


justed Compensation Act. It is on record 
in clear resolutions against pensions. That 
issue is behind it. Pacifists accuse it of 
fostering militarism through its support 
of Citizens’ Military Training Camps, of 
military training in colleges, and of a 
national conscription law of all manhood 
and resources in the event of war. Radi- 
cals accuse it of extreme nationalism and 
opposing free speech because of its attitude 
toward the Reds. From the outset it was 
for restricted immigration, and inaugu- 
rated Americanization classes for recently 
arrived immigrants and language classes 
for the foreign-born veterans who did not 
know English. 

It was strongly advocated that members 
keep up their War Risk Insurance and 
transform it to endowment. Out of the 
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total of more than four, millions the fnal 
list of policyholders is more then 500,000; 
total insurance in force $2,220,969,823, and 
the average endowment $3,410. Thus the 
average holder will receive $3,410 either 
on his death or in person if he lives to 
the expiration of the policy. Claims of 
$1,481,000,000 have been paid, approxi- 
mately $1,200,000,000 of this during the 
war. The Legion has appealed to veterans 
not to borrow money on their Adjusted 
Compensation Certificates, and is cer- 
tain that a relatively small percentage of 
the borrowings so made are by Legion 
members. 

The life of the Legion is in its posts; and 
in their community influence the big value 
of the Legion lies. It is strongest in the 
smaller towns, where veterans of all units 
know one another; and weakest in the big 
cities, where posts are often formed on the 
basis of kindred occupation or service in 
the same war unit and where there is more 
distraction and the post meetings cannot 
mean so much. In proportion to popu- 
lation, South Dakota has the largest 
membership, with Wyoming, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Nevada, Oregon, 
Kansas, New Hampshire, Minnesota, Illi- 
nois, Maine, and Wisconsin next in order. 
The action of individual posts, often 
widely heralded, does not represent the 
whole, as the free-spoken whole often re- 
minds them. 

Veteran knows veteran. The posts were 
useful in exposing “pan handlers” who 
posed as indigent veterans immediately 
after the war. They made the disabled in 
their localities their care. They gave 
personal attention in getting unemployed 
veterans jobs and stiffening the “buddy” 
who was down on his luck and sometimes 
blamed too many of his troubles to the 
war, when he might be responsible for 
some of them. His last resort is the Legion; 
indeed, he is referred by other authorities 
in the town to the local post, where he will 
receive counsel from brother to brother. 

All this is in the routine of a fraternal 
order. But the progressives of the Legion 
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do not stop here. The post should be more 
than a meeting place to fight battles over 
again. It should be a live agency of the 
present. The Legion would summon effort 
to make war-service ideals and unity only 
the basis for citizen service. That kind of 
fighting is never to be finished. 

‘There are a total of 1,706 posts; Minne- 
sota has the largest number, New York 
next, and the Canal Zone’s two at the 
bottom. Many posts have led movements 
to build memorial buildings as civic centers. 
Each post chooses its field of community 
enterprise. The former soldiers of one post 
showed they well knew how to use the pick 
and shovel when they leveled a field to 
make an airport; that they had not for- 
gotten army sanitation when they proved 
that elbow grease would make a clean 
town, or forgotten the shade on Trench 
roads when they made a “bee” of planting 
trees on the public highway. 

I have before me a list of 120 different 
activities of this kind. Sponsoring Loy 
Scout work, encouraging better scholar- 
ship in the schools, promoting junior 
athletics, and organized charity have the 
lead. Then you are amazed by how many 
things there are to do in a community. 
That list runs all the way from helping 
the police to suppress crime, endowing 
hospital beds, and _ providing com- 
munity Christmas trees, to beautifying 
school grounds, baby clinics, community 
skating rinks and swimming pools, manag- 
ing county fairs, conducting public forums, 
community music, museums, golf courses, 
nurses, and feeding under-nourished chil- 
dren. 

So the fellowship of elbow to elbow in 
uniform did not die with the armistice. 
It was in the Mississippi flood that tragic 
opportunity called this spirit. Veterans 
found the posts the rallying points of local 
service, and got in step with their fellows 
still in the prime of life who had been 
trained to action and had faced emergen- 
cies before. I have heard no disagreement 
with the high tribute that Secretary 
Hoover paid the posts. 







































THE CATHEDRAL OF TO-DAY THE CATHEDRAL OF THE FUTURE 
The National Cathedral at Washington, D. C. As foreseen by Hugh Ferriss. 


Is the Church Slipping—and Why? 


Why the Protestant Denominations Are Declining 


CHARLES STELZLE 


The influence of the church and religion in American life has been studied for 
years by the Rev. Charles Stelzle, a sociologist who is also an ordained Presbyterian 
clergyman with wide experience in church work—and here he gives facts answer- 
ing the question: Is the Church Declining, and Why? As president of the Church 
Advertising Department of the International Advertising Association he recently 
conducted through newspaper polls a widespread inquiry into church membership 
and religion. He is also the author of several books, including “A Son of the 
Bowery,” his autobiography. 


FROM 1800 TO 1925, the population of If we were to stop with this statement, 
the United States multiplied twenty-two the church might rejoice because of this 
times, but during the same period the apparently remarkable growth. But a 
membership in Protestant churches multi- closer analysis of these figures will indicate 
plied eighty-one times, or almost four times _ that the church cannot afford to sit back in 
as much as the increase in the population. comfort because it is gaining a steady 
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CRAM’S DESIGN FOR THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 


Towering on Morningside Heights, New York City, this great metropolitan cathedral nears completion. 
Since its beginning in 1892, about $6,000,000 has been expended. The central tower will be 400 feet high. 


An earlier design called for a 500-foot central spire. 


victory in its attack upon the evils of the 
world. Here are the figures on which the 
foregoing statement is based: 


Population Protestant Church 
Membership 


Year 


1800 5,305,925 364,872 
1925 115,378,004 29,640,077 

It will be interesting to study these 
statistics by decades or other periods of 
time in order to arrive at a fairer compari- 
son of how and when the growth was at- 
tained, and what the general tendency is 
to-day. Perhaps the simplest form in which 
the case may be stated, without multiply- 
ing figures, is through the use of the follow- 
ing table, which shows the ratio of 
Protestant members to the population at 
various periods, from 1800 to 1925. 


1800— 7 in each 100 of population 


pea 
1870—17 “ 
1880—20 “ 
1890—22 * 
IQOO—24 ” 
IgIo—24 “ 
1gm5—25 ~ 
1920—25 ‘ 
1925—26 “ 


It will be observed that during the first 
fifty years—from 1800 to 1850—the ratio 
increased by eight; during the next fifty 
years it increased by nine; during the 
following twenty-five years—from 1900 to 
1925—it increased by only two. There is 
considerable fluctuation from decade to 
decade, but most startling is the fact that 
for fifteen years—from 1900 to 1915—the 
Protestant churches merely kept pace with 
the population. 

From these figures it would appear that 
while the Protestant churches just about 
held their own for fifteen years, there has 
been a slight gain ih recent years above 
the normal increase of the population. But 
it must be obvious that there has been an 
enormous slowing up in the growth cf 
Protestant church membership since 1900. 
Merely to hold its own with the natural 
increase in population means practically 
that the church is stationary. Its propor- 
tionate strength becomes no _ greater. 
Under such circumstances the church 
makes no progress in its great commission 
to “conquer the world.” 

Figures for the Catholic and Jewish re- 
ligious bodies for the period covered are 
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THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL AT WASHINGTON 


If the dreams of its sponsors are realized this great Protestant Episcopal cathedral may become America’s 
Westminster Abbey. Under the completed apse is Bethlehem Chapel, where Admiral George Dewey and 


President Woodrow Wilson lie buried. 


difficult to obtain, but the statistics re- 
cently tabulated by Dr. H. K. Carroll for 
The Christian Herald, covering the year 
1926 for all denominational bodies, indi- 
cate a slight gain for the churches since 
1925. But the increase in church member- 
ship was less than half as great as in 1925, 
according to Dr. Carroll’s figures. 

Taking the period from 1915 to 1925, 
and including statistics for all denomina- 
tions in the United States, as reported in 
the Year Books of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America for these 
years, we have the following: 


Year Population Membership in 


all churches 
46,883,756 
39,380,670 

7,503,086 


1925 115,378,004 
1915 98,841,443 
Increase 16,536,651 


These figures indicate that during the ten- 


year period the population of the United 
States increased 14.33 per cent., whereas 
church membership increased 16.00 per 
cent., church membership gaining 1.67 per 
cent. above the increase in population. 
But this is merely one sixth of 1 per cent. 
per annum—not an impressive gain. 


Considering the Federal Council’s fig- 
ures, with relation to the percentage of the 
whole population which is affiliated with 
the churches through membership, we 
find that in 1915 39.84 per cent. were so 
related, and in 1925 the figure had in- 
creased to 40.64 per cent. This is an in- 
crease of only eight tenths of 1 per cent. in 
ten years. The Catholic groups show a 
slight proportionate decrease during this 
period, their percentage of the total popu- 
lation in 1915 being 14.72 per cent., 
whereas in 1925 it was 14.64 per cent. The 
Roman Catholic Church, which is included 
in the above groups, shows a still greater 
proportionate decline, its percentage of 
the total population in 1915 being 14.21 
per cent., whereas in 1925 it was 13.91 per 
cent. This decrease was largely due to the 
restriction of immigration from Catholic 
countries during this period. 

This general proportionate decline in 
church membership throughout the United 
States in recent years has been variously 
ascribed to the growth of the city, on the 
assumption that the city must of necessity 
be ‘“‘godless”’; the coming of vast “‘hordes”’ 
of immigrants to our country; the removal 
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of large numbers of people to the suburbs, 
where comfort and fresh air and general 
good living are supposed to produce in- 
difference to religion; the “pruning” from 
church rolls of those who have moved 
away; the high cost of church membership. 

Scarcely any of these reasons are valid. 
Interest in religion is declining far more 
rapidly in the country than in the city. 
In the rural districts—which have always 
been supposed to be the stronghold of re- 
ligion and the hope of America, in view of 
the alleged degeneracy of the city—only 
about 18 per cent. of the people are mem- 
bers of the church, as shown by a series of 
studies recently made by the “country 
life’? departments of various denomina- 
tional bodies. 

According to a study made a few months 
ago by the Church Advertising Depart- 
ment of the International Advertising 
Association, with the codperation of hun- 
dreds of leading daily newspapers in as 
many different cities, 77 per cent. of those 
who answered the questionnaire on re- 
ligion printed for a week or ten days by 
these newspapers, declared that they were 
church members and to per cent. in ad- 
dition who were not members of the church 
answered the questions in the affirma- 
tive. It should be kept in mind that 
those who responded were practically 
all adults, which in itself raised the 
percentages very materially, as com- 
pared with figures making compari- 
sons with the entire population, in- 
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cluding little children under fourteen, 
who were ineligible for church membership, 
and who constitute one third of the popu- 
lation of the United States. This study 
demonstrated that of those living in large 
American cities, and who were eligible to 
church membership because of their age, 
87 per cent. accepted the fundamental 
doctrines taught by the church regarding 
God, immortality, the divinity of Jesus, 
the inspiration of the Bible, the effective- 
ness of prayer, the necessity of religion, and 
similar teachings. These figures were later 
substantiated by comparisons with known 
and undisputed data. 

The point being made here is that in- 
terest in religion is stronger in the city than 
in the country, that the country is not 
the bulwark of orthodoxy and morality 
which many have always supposed it to 
be, so that the city cannot be held responsi- 
ble for the increasing indifference to the 
church by the country as a whole. The 
fact is, country people are inclined to go 
to church when they move to the city, 
jirst, because it is more convenient on 
account of better transportation facilities 
or the closer proximity of the church in 
the city, and, second, because the city 

church is usually far more attractive 
than the country church. 

Nor does the increase of immi- 
grant population account for the 
decline of interest in the church. 
The percentage of foreign-born in 
this country has not been so low 











PROPOSED NATIONAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT WASHINGTON 


Funds are now being raised for construction of this beautiful church building at the nation’s capital. Its 
cost is estimated at $5,000,000. 
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in nearly one hundred 
years as it is to-day. 
To the charge that the 
newer immigration is 
indifferent to religion 
it may be answered 
that for the most part 
the people coming 
from southeastern 
Europe are almost 
solidly Catholic and 
that they are usually 
loyal to that church 
after they arrive in 
America. At any rate, 
they are at least as 
loyal to the church 
which they are sup- 
posed to attend as are 
the native-born citi- 
zens. 


While the suburb 











undoubtedly creates 
serious problems for 
the church, and while 
it is unquestionably 
true that many who 
were active in the city 
forget their respon- 
sibility to the church 
when they move to the suburbs, it can- 
not be true that such migration ac- 
counts to any appreciable degree for 
the decline in church membership through- 
out the country as a whole. Indeed, 
many of the strongest churches in this 
country are in the suburbs and church 
life is one of the features of most American 
suburban districts because the church 
enters so largely into the social life of the 
community. It would be nothing short of 
disastrous to religion and to the church if 
it could be proved that the larger, fuller 
life which goes with the development of 
real homes in the suburbs results in irre- 
ligion and indifference to the church. 

Nor does the statement that the 
churches last year, for example, engaged 
in a wholesale “pruning” process, in order 
to slough off delinquent, departed, and de- 
ceased members, actually account for the 
comparative loss in church membership 
during recent years. This process is going 


PROPOSED RIVERSIDE CHURCH IN NEW YORK CITY 


Chartres Cathedral provided the main architectural inspiration for the 
new home of the Park Avenue Baptist Church to be erected at Riverside 
Drive and 122nd Street, overlooking the Hudson River. Apart from 
cathedrals now under construction, this will be the largest church building 
in the United States. Its tower will be 375 feet high and will house the 
Rockefeller Memorial Carillon of fifty-seven bells. Known as “The 
Rockefeller Church,” the present edifice has proved far too small to ac- 
commodate those desiring to hear the pastor, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


on continually in some of the great denom- 
inations, and it is altogether likely that in 
the course of the years it is done rather 
evenly, so that the comparative losses 
from this source do not result in cataclys- 
mic changes. 

The belief that the high cost of church 
membership is keeping people out of the 
churches is also fallacious. In 1926, 22,693,- 
631 Protestant church members contrib- 
uted $490,694,833, or $21.62 per capita, 
or less than 6 cts. per day. This, of course, 
includes very large sums given by individ- 
uals for building and endowment pur- 
poses, so that actually the amount given 
per person per day to the support of the 
church is much less than the figures 
quoted. Contributions to the churches vary 
very greatly from year to year. They de- 
crease when the church is engaged in con- 
troversy, mainly theological in character, 
and they increase when there is a spirit of 
good will throughout the churches. De- 
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creases are not due to a sense of poverty 
and increases are due not so much to larger 
incomes as to specific methods whereby 
members may give intelligently, regularly, 
and for definite purposes. 

However, whether or not the church is 
growing in influence and power is not to be 
determined by the mere matter of statis- 
tics. There are some denominations in 
this country whose membership is com- 
paratively small, but whose influence is 
far beyond that of many of the larger 
bodies. The real test of the church’s suc- 
cess is whether its tendencies are in the 
right direction. What are its attitudes to- 
ward outstanding social, economic, and 
religious questions? What is the influence 
of its members upon these problems? 
To what extent do those who are identified 
with the church actually believe in its 
teachings and in its purpose? The answers 
to these questions will determine whether 
or not the church is growing in a real sense 
more clearly than can any statistics. 

Probably one of the reasons why the 
church has been losing ground in recent 
years is that it has allowed itself to be 
dominated by too many ‘“movements”’ 
and “campaigns.” The energies which 
might have gone into the development of 
the church itself, have been used in run- 
ning the machinery. The church has been 
too prone to saying “Hallelujah, ’T is 
Done,” when the work has scarcely begun. 

The church is failing to grow as it should 
because most of those who are identified 
with it do not actually believe in it. Some 
time ago, the writer was scheduled to speak 
in sixty-nine different cities on sixty-nine 
consecutive days on a prominent Chautau- 
qua circuit, which extended from southern 
Kentucky to northern Michigan, lecturing 
on “The Church and the Man Outside,” 
the same address being given in every city. 
Arrangements were made to meet the 
ministers of the cities in the Chautauqua 
tent during the afternoon for the purpose 
of discussing their local problems. In every 
instance these ministers were asked the 
question: “Suppose you were a man out- 
side the church, and knowing the program 
which the churehes of your city have to 
offér, what is there in this program that 
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would make you say with enthusiasm: 
‘That is great; that is worth lining up for’? 
In other words, what is there in your 
church that would challenge you as an 
outsider?’”’ In not a single instance did one 
of the ministers in any of the groups im- 
mediately respond with an answer which 
satisfied even himself. It is tragic that most 
of the men and women who are interested 
in great social, political, and economic 
situations in this country are better pre- 
pared to give a reason for the hope that is 
within them than are the leaders and 
members of the church. 

If the church is to make progress, it must 
vindicate its right to be the authority on 
great moral and ethical problems. This 
does not necessarily imply infallibility, 
but if the church is not an authority on 
religion, it cannot pose as an authority on 
any subject. The church is certainly not 
an authority on economics or sociology, 
and it is foolish to imagine that it is going 
to win the people or hold them by convert- 
ing the church into a forum for the dis- 
cussion of these subjects. They can be far 
better presented by the men and women 
who are specialists in this field. When it is 
remembered that nothing is of greater 
interest to the great mass of people than 
religion and that ministers and leaders in 
the church are presumed to know more 
about religion than anybody else, it is 
short-sighted, to say the least, for these 
leaders to fail to make the most of their 
opportunity. 

Practically every great social and polit- 
ical problem to-day is fundamentally 
moral and religious, and will never be 
rightfully settled except upon a moral 
basis. Commercial, industrial, and even 
political parties are constantly reminding 
us that their program is based upon sound 
ethics and morals. They vie with each 
other in declaring that they truly try to 
apply the principles of religion to their 
program and work. And yet, practically 
none of them look to the church for guid- 
ance in setting up their principles of opera- 
tion, even though the church, it is assumed, 
is the greatest authority on such matters. 
It is at this point that the church is weak- 
est in its relationship to human society, 
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whereas as a matter of fact it should be 
strongest and most influential. In other 
words, its authority as an interpreter of 
religion is being questioned by outside 
organizations, who claim to be working 
upon a religious basis, as well as by individ- 
uals, who, having accepted the principles 
which it teaches, fail to identify themselves 
with the instftution which is supposed to 
be the chief promoter of religion. But, as 
has just been suggested, if the ministers 
and leaders of the church cannot “sell” 
the church to themselves, how can the 
church be “sold”’ to outsiders? 

The church has been kept alive through- 
out the world’s history largely because of 
its adaptability to changing conditions. 
Not that it has been called upon to preach 
a new gospel, but rather it has given the 
old gospel a fresh emphasis. It required 
great interpreters and prophets to make 
the will of God known to the people in the 
face of constantly changing situations. 
One of the exponents of a certain school of 
theology recently said, with a great deal of 
pride, that the church is the only institu- 
tion which has not changed in two thou- 
sand years. If this were true, then it surely 
must be added that this is one of the signs 
of its divine authority—but what a tre- 
mendous handicap to put upon the Al- 
mighty, who apparently is compelled to 
use such an agency in spite of its unwilling- 
ness to meet modern requirements. Of 
course, what this authority on religion and 
the church had in mind was not the great 
Invisible Church—to use the phrase of 
the theologian for a moment—but the 
church as an organization represented by 
the various denominations. 

It was pointed out some time ago that 
in great industrial plants the management 
is constantly looking to its chemical and 
engineering departments to suggest new 
methods, in order to increase or to improve 
production. And when the chemists and 
engineers present their reports and blue- 
prints, showing how these might be ac- 
complished, the management eagerly 
scraps the old methods in order to meet the 
demands which new light and study have 
revealed. But apparently the church is 
afraid that to-morrow morning things may 
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be different. It dreads any change that 
may involve the scrapping of old methods, 
no matter how antiquated or ineffective 
they may be, even in the face of a decline 
which so obviously threatens its very ex- 
istence. Such a thing as an “engineering 
department” or its equivalent in the 
church is unheard of. Ordinarily, when a 
new situation arises, the church is caught 
napping, because it has failed to listen to 
the voice of its prophets, or because there 
were no prophets to give the warning. 

Meanwhile, other movements are chal- 
lenging the church for supremacy in the 
hearts of the people. It is absurd to insist 
that the church has a monopoly of all the 
religion in the world. Many millions of 
men and women, having the spirit of re- 
ligion in their hearts, are working through 
other organizations, even though they may 
have caught their original inspiration in 
their early youth within the church itself. 
This is particularly true of many young 
ministers, who, in recent years, have be- 
come increasingly restless. This restless- 
ness is due less to theological considerations 
than to sociological interpretation. The 
reactionary element, which is now in 
control of the church, has sneeringly said 
that men of this type are “‘socialists” or 
“anarchists,” and it has often happened 
that they have been driven into radical 
positions because of the intolerance of this 
reactionary group, which usually has not 
the remotest idea of what either socialism 
or anarchy means. Not that these young 
preachers necessarily discussed economic 
questions as such, but they sought, as 
true prophets, to interpret their great 
moral and religious aspects. 

The same thing is true of many of the 
social workers of America, who as laymen 
are seeking to improve the living conditions 
of the people. Evangelists, who have the 
vogue for the present, and others who are 
regarded as oracles, have spoken with 
great contempt of these Christian men and 
women, who, it is alleged, are substituting 
“sociology” for religion. The fact of the 
matter is, they are simply trying, in as in- 
telligent and sympathetic a way as pos- 
sible, to relieve human suffering, making 
no pretense that theirs is a religious task, 
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except, of course, as all of a churchman’s 
activities should be religious in the highest 
sense. A recent study of more than one 
thousand of the most prominent social 
workers in America indicated that fully 90 
per cent. were originally members of the 
church, but large numbers of these are now 
utterly out of sympathy with it, because of 
the constant onslaught and lack of sym- 
pathy of many church leaders toward the 
activities of these social workers. 

For many years, women have been the 
chief supporters of the church. They out- 
numbered the men three to one. This was 
not due to the fact that women are natur- 
ally more religious than men, because this 
is not true. It is the universal opinion of 
men with wide experience, in preaching to 
both men and women, that men respond 
more readily to the religious appeal—or 
shall we say to the emotional appeal?— 
than do women, although a psychologist 
recently said that the reason there are 
more women in the church than men is 
that men are more virile than women. 
It can scarcely be believed, however, that 
God would penalize a man simply because 
he is virile. It would rather be expected 
that a normal man would express his re- 
ligion in a virile fashion. The church has 
rarely given him the opportunity to do this. 
The test of a man’s spirituality has been 
either his ability to use the’ terminology 
which is presumed to be religious or spirit- 
ual, or his adaptability to the rather 
ordinary tasks which the church has offered 
him when he has volunteered for service. 
It is forgotten that in the outstanding il- 
lustrations in the Bible, in which men were 
called to great tasks which required a 
special gift of the “Spirit of God,” these 
tasks consisted not of those which to-day 
are counted purely “spiritual,” but they 
embraced the most practical kind of activ- 
ities. For example, to give merely one il- 
lustration, when it was required early in 
the history of the Israelites to build a 
“tabernacle” and an “ark of the cove- 
nant,” the “Spirit of God” was given in 
unusual measure to Bezaleel, in order that 
he might become—not a great prophet or 
preacher, but a good cabinet-maker, so 
that he might select the right kind of wood 


and other materials to make a perfectly 
good job. Men are not attracted by the 
church to-day because it frequently fails 
to make them understand that they may 
live perfectly natural, normal lives, and 
still possess “spiritual-mindedness.” 

However, referring again to the women 
in the church—as a matter of fact, most 
of the work which they have been doing in 
the church has been of a purely social 
character. They have been active in ladies’ 
aid societies, in missionary societies, in 
serving suppers, in making garments for 
the poor, and in such other ministrations, 
through which they gave expression to 
their social and philanthropic instincts. 
And the church was practically the only 
institution which gave them this oppor- 
tunity. But to-day there are multitudes 
of organizations, social, political, economic, 
philanthropic, which demand the very best 
brain that may have been given them. 
There are endless numbers of clubs and 
societies which require more ability than 
was ever demanded by the church, and 
the best women of the nation are to-day 
entering these newer fields, with the result 
that as yet almost imperceptibly, but 
nevertheless quite steadily, they are losing 
their interest in the church and are giving 
themselves to these larger, finer tasks re- 
quired by outside organizations. The day 
may yet come when the men who are in- 
side the church will wonder what has be- 
come of the women, who were formerly 
so active, just as the women formerly de- 
plored the absence of the men from reli- 
gious organizations. 

It would be regarded as commonplace 
to say that we are living to-day in the most 
wonderful age of the world’s history. 
Events of tremendous significance are 
taking place so fast that we scarcely notice 
them. No man would dare prophesy what 
big story will have the front page in to- 
morrow morning’s newspapers. But be- 
neath this series of great happenings there 
is one fact that stands out clear and sharp 
—that we are engaged in the final strug- 
gle for democracy the world over. It 
is the culmination of a fight which has 
challenged the finest men and women who 
ever lived. In this fight the people have 
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won, at least in part, the thing which 
prophets and martyrs saw in their dreams 
and visions. This is so obvious that it 
scarcely needs elaboration. Probably the 
greatest problem of the church to-day is 
determining what shall be its position 
when the world will be dominated by 
the great mass of the common people. As 
already noted, the church must not advo- 
cate any particular social system, but it 
must be big enough to include all those 
whose lives are dominated by the spirit of 
Jesus, and who seek to bring in the King- 
dom of God, no matter what their eco- 
nomic beliefs may be. If a man or woman 
gives evidences of these aspirations, it is 
none of the church’s business what his or 
her economic beliefs may be. The only 
question the church has a right to discuss 
with an applicant who desires to become 
identified with it is that of religious belief 
and practice. 

The great industrial revolution which is 
sweeping over the world must find the 
church open-minded. It must not be the 
last to accept the great doctrines of democ- 
racy in which the rest of the world be- 
lieves. Unfortunately, the church in 
America is the only body or organization 
which is still torn apart on account of the 
Civil War. There are still denominations 
“North” and “South.” Everybody else 
squared up long ago. 

The great task of the church to-day is 
not so much to win the 13 per cent. in our 
big cities which apparently do not believe 
in it, according to the study referred to in 
the earlier part of this article, but to give 
a greater enthusiasm and interest to those 
who are already in the church, and those 
who, being outside, still believe in what the 
church teaches. In other words, the church 
must be “sold” to its own members. It 
may be recalled that the great evangelist, 
Dwight L. Moody, probably the greatest 
that America has ever known, spent the 
last few years of his life, not in evangelistic 
campaigns, but in trying to bring the 
church itself to a sense of its responsibility 
and its opportunity. The “crusade” re- 
cently inaugurated by the Protestant 


Episcopal Church in this country, which 
was devoted to the inspiration of the mem- 
bers of that communion, was on exactly 
the right lines. Many years ago, a great 
Bishop of that church—Charles David 
Williams—said in a magazine article: 


Religion to-day is vitally concerned with 
the fundamental questions of social righteous- 
ness, industrial equity, political and commer- 
cial honesty, and honor and economic justice. 
Great movements, essentially religious, for 
the establishment of these ends are sweeping 
over the land; but the church, as an ecclesias- 
tical body, is out of touch with these move- 
ments. She speaks timidly upon such matters, 
if at all. She does not meet the religious de- 
mands of the age. Her morals and ethics 
are not big enough nor her service adequate. 
She preaches for the most part a narrow and 
petty round of ethics—the minor moralities 
of purely personal conduct, respectabilities, 
good form, technical pieties, and ecclesiastical 
proprieties, while the age is seeking the larger 
righteousness of the Kingdom of God, which 
is “human society, organized according to 
the will of God.’? She knows only the little 
righteousness of the individual, while religion 
is interested in the big righteousness of the 
Kingdom of God.... 

Religion has to-day far outgrown denomina- 
tionalism and sectarianism. They are obsolete 
—dead issues that ought to be buried. Religion 
is to-day absorbed in bigger and more vital 
concerns. It is frankly agnostic as to the meta- 
physical mysteries, and frankly indifferent as 
to the modes of ecclesiastical machinery which 
have divided the church into warring 
camps. 

Yet the situation is not wholly discouraging. 
The church is bound to become more hospit- 
able to the new spirit of religion. Great move- 
ments of reform and reconstruction are seek- 
ing a home and center about which they may 
organize and unify themselves, and there is 
none other like the church if the church will 
only take them. This much is certain. If that 
reconciliation is to be effected, the church can- 
not remake religion, cannot shrink it into the 
old convenient and conventional type, cannot 
crowd it back again into the old doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical forms. Religion made the church 
in the first place and it must remake it to-day 
—remake it into the natural and hospitable 
home of all that is best and highest in our 
modern life and world. 
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Dodging British cruisers and playing pirate with Allied commerce during the 
war was a thrilling and risky business for a German windjammer— and how the 
game was played is described by Mr. Thomas in this third installment on the 
buccaneering adventures of Count Felix von Luckner, the Sea Devil. The previous 
installment told how the Germans fooled the British cruisers on the blockade, 
and the narrative is resumed here as the Seeadler, disguised as a Norwegian 
lumberman, was “‘cleared” by the last British cruiser. Mr. Thomas tells the 
Story in the first person as it was narrated to him by Count Luckner. 


“ALL HANDS on deck!” The sails were sheeted home and were 
Aloft my boys flew, into the rigging and filling out. We didn’t lose much time in 
up the ratlines like monkeys. getting her away. Lying over on her beam 
“Loose the fore-taups’l!”” boomed up ends and running before the wind, we set 
from the quarter-deck. our course for Madeira. We knew that 
“All gone, the fore-taups’l,” they sang just off Gibraltar would be one of our best 
out. hunting grounds, so we cleared away the 


“Loose the gants’ls and stays’ls!” remains of our Norwegian camouflage, and 
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after a few days we were as spick and clean 
and orderly as a German auxiliary cruiser 
should be. We were the Jrma no longer but 
the Seeadler now, although I felt a pang of 
regret at letting go the name that had 
served us so well and brought us luck. 

We had only two guns, and only one at 
a time could be brought into action against 
an enemy. Our orders were to attack sailing 
ships only. Windjammer against steamship 
was considered a ridiculous idea. We should 
not need great broadsides of cannon in 
capturing sailing vessels. We tried to make 
up for our lack of gun power by skill and 
precision in handling the guns we had. 
Our gun crew worked incessantly at drill 
and target practice, and schooled them- 
selves to such quickness and accuracy of 
fire that the power of our armament, in 
effect, was doubled. 

Our lookout posts were excellent. We 
had a crow’s nest with a comfortable seat 
high up on the mast. Only a man at ease 
watches well. A second lookout was on 
the foremast, where a petty officer was 
perched. I offered a bottle of champagne 
to whoever should report a ship first. A 
jealous rivalry grew up between the look- 
outs. In each raged a tremendous thirst 
for that bottle of champagne. 

On January 11th, off Gibraltar, the 
shout rang out: “Ship ahoy.” 

On our larboard side was a large steamer 
heading toward us. Flying our Norwegian 
colors, we turned to meet her. She flew 
no flag and carried no name. The British 
were the only people who sent their boats 
out without names. She looked of British 
build, too. Our orders were not to tackle 
steamers. Well, you can promise a lot. We 
signalled: “Chronometer time, please.” 

A sailing ship long away from port rarely 
has the correct time. Our request was rea- 
sonable enough. The steamer signaled that 
she understood us, and came to the wind- 
ward so that we could heave to. I wore my 
great coat to conceal my uniform. Those of 
the crew that had rifles hid themselves b2- 
hind the railings. The steamer came near, 
to give the sleepy old Norwegian the time. 

“Shall we tackle him?” I asked one of 
my sailors who was crouched next to me 
peering through a loophole. 
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“Sure, let’s take him. He’s an English- 
man.” 

I shouted the command, and the drum 
beat—‘“‘Clear for action.” A section of the 
rail could be lowered and raised as a gun 
shield. It dropped clattering and revealed 
the muzzle of the cannon. Up with the 
German battle flag. and fire one across her 
bows. It was the Seeadler’s first shot 
against the enemy. 

What’s that, by Joe? Nothing happened, 
no movement on deck, no slowing down of 
the ship. Then a flag went up the mast, 
the British flag. It was like the fantastic 
things that happen in a dream. I thought 
I must be asleep. Another shot across her 
bows. She suddenly changes her course. 
Hello, she wants to get away. A shot over 
the stern, another over the smokestack, 
and now she hove to. 

A boat was in the water rowing toward 
us. We all put on our best manners, and I 
welcomed Captain Chewn aboard the 
Seeadler. What did we want of him, he 
asked, so bewildered that he stuttered. 
“Well, first a friendly chat,” I replied. He 
was an old salt with a scraggly gray beard. 
IT liked him right off. His ship was the 
Gladys Royal, bound from Cardiff with 
five thousand tons of coal for Buenos 
Aires. I told him that much as I disliked 
sending any ship to the bottom of the sea, 
nevertheless we must sink the Gladys 
Royal. 

“Oh no,” he argued, “we are bound for 
a neutral port and won’t harm anything. 
It will be bad for me to lose my ship, and 
I have a wife and children at home.” 

“Do you believe, Captain Chewn, that 
under the same circumstances a British 
naval officer would show any mercy to a 
German ship?” 

He made no reply. 

We now got an explanation of the queer 
behavior of his ship that had so puzzled us 
after our first shot. Captain Chewn, an 
old-timer at sea, simply thought we were 
trying to compare time in the old tradi- 
tional way, by firing a blank mortar. He 
had raised his flag to serve as the mortar 
shot on his side. He would afterwards 
lower. it to give the exact moment. That 
is the way in vogue to-day. But when 
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He held a trump card until forced to set his prisoners ashore— 
no one imagined an old sailing ship out buccaneering in a day of 
fast battle cruisers. No pirate ever boasted a stranger record— 


with all his sinkings of ships no lives were lost. 


our second shot was fired the cook on the 
Gladys Royal saw the shell strike the water, 
and thought we had sighted a submarine 
and were firing at it. He gave the alarm, 
and the Captain started to zig-zag. It was 
only after the third shot that they saw our 
cannon pointed at them and the German 
battle flag at our masthead. 

“By Joe,” and the Captain pounded the 
rail with open admiration, “you fooled 
me bloody well. It was the damn’dest trap 
I ever saw.” 

I sent a prize crew aboard the Gladys 
Royal with orders to have her follow the 
Seeadler. I wanted to wait and blow her up 
after nightfall. Cruisers might be roaming 
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somewhere in these parts, and it 
would be unwise to run the risk 
of attracting their attention with 
the sound of an explosion. 

We photographed our capture 
carefully. At dusk we trans- 
ferred the steamer’s twenty- 
six men, white and black, to our 
ship. The Captain brought his 
belongings aboard. I also sent 
Lieutenant Preiss to pack up 
everything aboard the captured 
vessel that he thought we might 
need and to ferry it over. He 
displayed excellent judgment 
too, and turned up with a wel- 
come store of excellent provis- 
ions. We sailors could be content 
with a sailor’s fare whenever 
need be, but we wanted our 
guests to dine well at all times, 
to help make up for the sor- 
row of losing their ships. 

Preiss and his men planted a 
bomb in her hold, lit the time 
fuse, and took to the boats. 
Fifteen minutes passed. Then 
the Gladys Royal trembled fore 
and aft. She went down stern 
first, and in ten minutes her for- 
ward quarter stuck straight out 
of the sea. Her bow remained 
above water for a long time. A 
steamer hove into sight. She 
carried side lights and from that 
we judged her to be a neutral. 
Suddenly a second explosion, 
from the accumulation of air pressure, 
burst the bow of the Gladys Royal. With 
a final quiver she took her last plunge 
into the depths and slid out of sight, 
while we scurried away into the night 
with all sails set. 

We wanted nothing of neutral ships. We 
should not bother them even if we thought 
their neutrality a pretense. If we stopped 
one and searched her and found her really 
to be a neutral, we could only release her 
and she would spread the news about us. 
We had a trump card in our hand—no- 
body imagined that an old sailing ship 
could be out buccaneering in this age of 
fast battle cruisers. It was our plan also to 
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**GLADYS 
ROYAL” 


The first victim 
of the Seeadler 
was the Gladys 
Royal. Captain 
Chewn became 
their first guest. 
At dusk after his 
crew of twenty- 
six, white and 
black, and stores 
were transferred, 
time bombs sent 
the steamship to 
Davy Jones’s 
locker. 





molest only those ships that we were fairly 
certain did not carry wireless sets and there- 
fore could not broadcast our attack before 
we had boarded them. 

Captain Chewn was agreeably surprised 
to find himself assigned to a cozy cabin. 
His only complaint was that he had no one 
to enjoy it with him. This sociable mariner 
liked company. So we promised to supply 
him with companions as soon as possible. 

Much as we wanted to please Captain 
Chewn and show him that we were ac- 
commodating hosts, we allowed the next 
ship to sail by in peace. She was a British 
passenger steamer bound through Gibral- 
tar. We had room enough for all her pas- 
sengers, but we did not want to be bothered 
with women and children. Having lived 
at sea among men nearly all my life, I re- 
garded all women as flower-like creatures 
sent to beautify and soften the harshness 
of this world. In my opinion women should 
see nothing of war. Their lovely eyes should 
gaze only on the beautiful, the pleasant 
things of life. Women are too graceful and 
delicate for the sights of war, with men 
shot down, wounds and blood, and men 
dead and dying. I had resolved to carry 
out my raiding cruise without any killing 
if I could help it, but in my nautical 
career I had found many a thing I couldn’t 
help. 








At noon, with a heavy sea running, we 
sighted a steamer cutting diagonally across 
our course. No flag, no name. We signaled 
her for information, but there was no re- 
sponse. Surely she must be an Englishman 
with a hard-boiled, efficient skipper. You 
know how a British Captain often was, 
with his nose right down on his job, with 
no thought except his cargo and his look- 
out for submarines and cruisers? Well, 
evidently this chap couldn’t be bothered 
with a funny old Norwegian windjammer. 
Sails set and motor running, we held across 
his course, and got in front of him. Now 
at sea a sailing vessel always has the right 
of way over a steamship because the latter 
can manceuver more rapidly. But that 
meant nothing to this steamship. She 
swerved not an inch, and seemed quite 
content to run us down. 

“This business-like skipper must have 
an important cargo, since he doesn’t care 
a rap, by Joe, about plowing into a clumsy 
old Norwegian bum-boat,” said I to my- 
self. And I could imagine how he was 
swearing there on his bridge. 

“Stupid blighter,”’ no doubt he was say- 
ing, “get out of my way or I'll ram you!” 

We had to jib and let him go in the wind 
or there would have been a collision. The 
Englishman passed us at three hundred 
yards. 
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**CHARLES 
GOUNOD” 


A great bark with 
the air of an 
argosy, flying the 
tricolor of France. 
To have sunk so 
fine a ship was 
one of the great 
regrets of Luck- 
ner’s career as a 
raider. His prize 
crew comman- 
deered three fat 
hogs and a quan- 
tity of fine red 
wine. 








The German flag was climbing swiftly 
to our masthead. 

“Fire,”’ I commanded. “Let’s see if that 
will make him change his mind.” 

The gun boomed and a shell went 
screaming over the steamer. 

“By Joe,” I said, “he sticks to his 
opinions.” 

The steamer’s stacks belched fresh 
clouds of smoke. Her course changed not 
at all. Another shot, this one, by way of 
emphasis, just over the smokestack. The 
steamer turned into the wind. 

“A wise dog, that skipper,” commented 
Leudemann sarcastically. ‘““He knows a 
windjammer can’t sail against the wind.” 

We, of course, couldn’t catch him in a 
chase, but our range was still point-blank. 
A shot through the smokestack and a cou- 
ple into the hull. We could see the crew 
running around wildly. A siren was scream- 
ing. A shell exploded on deck. The pro- 
peller stopped, and the steamer slowed 
down and lay rolling in the trough of the 
sea. 

“This new invention of war without 
killing, what do you think of it now?” 
Leudemann looked up at me satirically. 
“T guess you'll find there are a couple of 
casualties over there.” 

The Englishman knew by now that he 
hadn’t a ghost of a chance to escape under 


fire at such close range. First of all, he had 
been discourteous in ignoring our friendly 
signals. Then he had violated the rules of 
ocean traffic in not giving our clipper the 
right of way. And now in cold blood he 
had endangered the life of his crew. Ac- 
cording to the unwritten rules of etiquette 
among pirates and raiders it was up to us 
to put out a boat and board a prize. But 
instead I signaled the steamer: “Captain, 
come aboard!”’ Let him come over to us. 
If he’s such a tough guy we’ll show him 
who rules the waves in this part of the 
Atlantic. 

It was funny. Finally I had to laugh. 
The ship was the Lundy Island, bound for 
France with a cargo of Madagascar sugar. 
An important cargo, sure enough. Sugar 
was scarce in all the countries at war, and 
we Germans, whose supply of sugar con- 
sisted mostly of a great longing for it, 
could sympathize with the Captain’s 
eagerness to get his precious merchandise 
to port. When the first shot struck the 
Lundy Island the crew—black, brown, and 
yellow—fell into a panic. With shells fall- 
ing, running the ship or staying with it 
meant nothing to them. The Captain 
roared and stormed, but that was all the 
good it did. So he seized the helm, himself. 
Just then a shot hit the rudder chain, and 
when he turned the wheel nothing hap- 
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THE SINKING 
Luckner had the 


old-time seaman’s 
love for sailing 
ships, which, if 
sunk, would not 
be replaced after 
the war—unlike 
steamships. The 
Charles Gounod 





shivered like a 
living thing as 
the pirate bombs 
exploded in her 
old. 


pened. The crew started taking to the 
boats, and the tough old salt was left alone 
on deck. Our signal for him to come on 
board left him helpless. His boats were out 
there with the crew floundering at the 
oars. The sea was pitching and rolling, 
and they were so frightened they couldn’t 
even row. He paced the bridge with his 
hand bag in his hand, a solitary, woe- 
begone figure. We finally had to send a 
boat for him. 

On our deck he got a stern, formal re- 
ception. 

“Any casualties among your men, 
Captain?” 

“No, worse luck. Not a man scratched, 
by Joe, and the blighters scurried around 
like rabbits at a dog show. Look at them 
in the boats out there. They haven’t got 
here yet, the beggars. Let me at that gun, 
by Joe, and I’ll sink them.” 

It was hard not to sympathize with him, 
but still his conduct had apparently been 
inexcusable. 

“Why did you endanger your men’s 
lives like that, Captain? It not only was 
the height of folly, but it was inhuman!” 

Just then our ship’s surgeon, Dr. Pietsch, 
came along. 

“Hello, Captain.” 

“Hello, Doctor.” 

They greeted each other like long lost 
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friends, save that there was a shadow of 
uneasiness in the Captain’s fraternal 
demonstrations. Dr. Pietsch had gone 
out with our armored cruiser Moewe on 
one of her free-booting expeditions. Among 
the captured captains of that cruise was 
our present guest, who, while aboard the 
Moewe, had struck up a pleasant comrade- 
ship with the doctor. Now he, along with 
the other captains, had been released on 
parole. They had signed written promises 
that they would engage in no further war 
activity. Believing he had broken his 
parole, he thought the Germans would 
hang him from a yardarm if they ever 
caught him. When he saw we were an 
auxiliary cruiser he already felt a rope 
tightening around his neck. That was why 
he had tried so desperately to get away. 

We amused ourselves with a formal dis- 
cussion, after which I addressed our guest 
with suitable gravity. 

“We are of the opinion, Captain, that 
your parole did not cover your calling as a 
merchant captain. Only direct combatant 
service was included under the heading 
of war activity. Therefore, we feel our- 
selves under no unhappy necessity of 
hanging you.” 

Well, the smile on that hard, weather- 
beaten face was like a sunrise. We now 
understood the all-too-human motives 
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behind his actions, and we respected his 
plucky attempt to get away in the face of 
point-blank gunfire. Sailors ourselves, we 
could only salute this skipper who, with a 
worthless, spineless crew, had to take the 
wheel himself, and then only to find his 
rudder chain smashed. 

“All right, Captain,” I said, “it’s the 
way things go at sea when there’s war on. 
God help us sailor chaps.”’ 

After he had roundly cursed his crew 
when finally they came aboard, we took 
him below and introduced him to his new 
quarters with Captain Chewn. The two 
skippers found themselves mutually agree- 
able and became great old side-kicks. 
Some of the crew found old friends among 
the sailors we had already captured, and 
none of them appeared particularly grieved 
over the loss of their ship. We now had 
fifty-odd guests, apparently representing 
half the races on earth. The Seeadler was 
becoming populous and quite convivial. 

The sea was so rough now that we did 
not send a bombing party to board the 
Lundy Isle, but sank her by direct gunfire. 

That night Leudemann and I sat over 
bottles of beer and talked about our pros- 
pects. 

“Well, old chap,” said I, “everything 
has begun well. It’s a fine cruise. But when 
will they sink us?” 

“Not, at any rate,” he replied, “until 
our hotel is full.” 

You see, our buccaneering raid was 
pretty certain to remain a secret until the 
time came when lack of space would com- 
pel us to release our prisoners and send 
them to port. Then the news of our free- 
booting jaunt would be out, and cruisers 
would be hot after us in every part of the 
world. 

“And if we don’t capture any more 
ships,” I reflected, “we can go on cruising 
indefinitely.” 

“Then let’s catch some more quickly,” 
laughed Leudemann. “It will be great 
sport to play hide and seek with cruisers.” 

That mate of mine was always itching 
for trouble. But then, that was what we 
had all come through the blockade in hope 
of finding, so if we wanted plenty of ex- 
citement the sooner we sent the crews of 
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eight or ten ships in to some port the sooner 
would the alarm go out—‘‘ German raider 
in the Atlantic!” Then too, Lloyd’s in- 
surance rates would start to soar when the 
news got out, and ships with supplies that 
the Allies needed badly would be held in 
port. Also, a number of cruisers would no 
doubt be detached from blockade patrol 
duty across the North Sea. That was the 
interesting part of it—those cruisers and 
how to elude them. 

“Leudemann,” I said, “the better the 
lookout, the more ships we shall catch. 
We already have a good lookout, but I’ve 
thought of a way to have a better one. A 
hundred pair of eyes are better than two 
pair.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, from now on I’m going to change 
that offer of £10 and a bottle of champagne 
that we promised to the first of our two 
lookouts to spy a ship. I’m going to open 
it to every one on board!” 

“To all of our crew?” 

“Yes, to our crew, and to all of our 
prisoners too! Ten pounds sterling and 
a bottle of champagne! [hl bet that'll 
send everybody into the rigging, including 
the captains.” 

“By Joe, you’re right,” said my mate, 
slapping his knee, “particularly since 
they know that as soon as we are full up 
with prisoners, they will all be sent in to 
some port.” 

“Exactly,” I responded. “It won’t be 
long before we have several hundred 
aboard. That will make a fine flock of 
birds perched in the rigging, forces of the 
Allies on the lookout for Allied ships to 
sink!” 

Leudemann and I roared with laughter 
the longer we thought of it. I at once had 
notices posted: “Ten pounds and a bottle 
of champagne to the first man who sights 
a ship. Offer open to all.” 

You should have seen the rigging 
crowded with crew and prisoners from then 
on. Every man who had any kind of glass 
brought it out. There were up-to-date 
binoculars, old-fashioned spyglasses, and 
poor opera glasses. Even those without 
any glasses took their places on the yard- 
arms, trusting to luck and the power of 
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the naked eye. The two captains, with the 
dignity and pose that became their ex- 
alted rank, climbed aloft, and sat next to 
each other on a yard, sweeping the horizon 
with their excellent binoculars. 

Never had a ship had such a lookout. I 
often stood and watched the curious flock 
perched in the rigging, all colors, sizes, and 
styles of beauty. And they were certainly 
‘vonders at spotting ships. Sometimes two 
cr three would spot the same ship at the 
same moment. Then there would be an 
argument, a riddle for Solomon himself to 
answer. Once or twice the argument got 
so hot that I had to pay two rewards for a 
ship, and then the champagne flowed 
freely. That night, if a gentle breeze was 
blowing from the Gulf Stream, the deck of 
the Seeadler became a veritable beer garden 
and our guests frolicked like tourists on a 
Mediterranean cruise. 


There are some memories that are pain- 
ful to recall. To this day I can see the 
Charles Gounod going down, her bowsprit 
plunging first and her tall masts sinking 
slowly, first one spar disappearing and 
then another. It fills me with sadness, for 
she had behaved like a gallant craft, and 
she was a large bark with all the air of an 
argosy, and as we bore toward her she 
proudly saluted our Norwegian flag by 
raising the tricolor of France. 
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“What news of the war?” she signaled. 

We steered close to her, unmasked our 
gun and raised the German battle flag. 

“‘Heave to,” was our reply. 

Incredulity, consternation! The officers 
and sailors on deck stood paralyzed for a 
long moment. Then the bark hove to. Our 
prize crew went aboard, and comman- 
deered a quantity of fine red wine and 
three fat hogs from among the ship’s pro- 
visions. The Frenchmen packed _ their 
belongings and came aboard the Seeadler. 
They were a glum-looking, disgusted lot. 

The French sailor bitterly hates to leave 
his ship. He is almost as attached to it as 
the average Frenchman is attached to his 
native. land. No French sailor willingly 
serves on a foreign ship. The crews of other 
nations are made up of men from every 
corner of the world, from Chittagong and 
Malacca to Senegal and Jamaica, from 
Hull to Helsingfors, but no foreigner is 
taken on a French ship. The French sea 
laws are more severe than those of other 
nations. Desertion from a French ship is a 
very serious offense, while on most German 
ships it is punished by a mere fine of twenty 
marks, 

The Captain was painfully correct in 
his manner toward us. He was a tall, im- 
pressive fellow, with deep voice and black 
beard. A man of fine education and studi- 
ous mind, he was scrupulously polite, but 




















































THE “‘PINMORE,” ONCE LUCKNER’S HOME 


As a youth Luckner sailed on the Pinmore from 
San Francisco around the Horn to Liverpool. 
Disease carried off six of the crew, and storms and 
lack of food so weakened the others that they 
could not make full sail at any time. The trip took 
285 days, rather than 110 days, as was usual. 


knew how to make the hostility he felt 
toward us clearly and rather amusingly 
evident. He was our prisoner. Very well, 
he conceded that. But we were the enemies 
of his country and the destroyers of his 
ship. Therefore he preserved a demeanor 
appropriate to that attitude of mind 
throughout his entire voyage with us. For 
our part we could not but admire him for 
his superb, unbending spirit. 

His bark was loaded with a cargo of 
corn and bound for Bordeaux. Now I 
don’t know much music, and I don’t care 
for this modern jazz at all. But “Faust” 
I enjoy. Give me the duet in the Garden 
Scene, and, since I am called “the Sea 
Devil,” I don’t mind admitting a secret 
fondness for old Mephisto and his serenade 
beneath the window. Now I had to sink 
my favorite composer. The thought of it 
made me hum a phrase of Valentine’s 
dying lament. 

But the sinking of the Charles Gounod 
meant much more than any such super- 
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ficial melancholy. One shouldn’t ever have 
to sink a sailing ship. They are the last 
survivors of the golden days at sea, 
crueler days and finer days. Take any old 
salt who had sailed before the mast, and 
ask him. The shipyards are not building 
many of them any more, and the day of 
the schooner, the bark, the clipper, and 
the barkentine is fast passing. Every one 
that goes down to Davy Jones is a loss 
that will not be replaced. I have an old- 
timeseaman’s lovefor sailships. Asteamer? 
Train the guns and light the fuses. I could 
sink a steamer and laugh as she takes her 
last dive. But I never did get used to sink. 
ing sailing ships, although we had to seny 
many of them on their last voyage before 
our own final adventure in the South Seas. 

Our bombs exploded in the hold of the 
Charles Gounod. She lurched like a living 
thing, her tall masts trembled. The ma- 
jestic ship seemed to bow her head as she 
nosed down into the sea. The last we saw 
of her was a glimpse of her tallest mast and 
waving from it the tricolor of France. 
With her departure I somehow thought I 
saw the passing of the whole age of sailing 
ships. 


A tremendous commotion in the rigging. 
Six men were reporting “Sail ho!” 

“Hold there,” I roared, “let’s have done 
with the argument until we’ve settled with 
the ship.” 

She was a fine three-masted schooner. 
We thought she might be an American. 
The Americans favor that type of ship. 
And the United States was not yet in the 
war. However, the Canadians also have a 
weakness for the three-masted schooner. 
We raised our flag, hoping to induce the 
skipper to raise his flag, which would be 
the polite response for him to make. But 
her skipper didn’t seem to be in any mood 
for returning compliments that day. Per- 
haps he had had a bad night and was say- 
ing to himself: “‘What do I care for that 
old Norwegian tub?” We backed our main- 
topsail and dipped our flag three times as a 
salute, hoping that this exceptional cour- 
tesy would induce the schooner to follow 
the amenities of the sea. 

It happened that our freebooting now 
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SINKING THE 
‘“PINMORE” 


By the irony of 
fate a ship on 
which  Luckner 
had sailed in his 
youth fell into 
his trap and with 
regret he sent 
her to the bottom 
of the Atlantic. 





led us to intrude unwittingly into the rose- 
covered field of romance, where our rough 
pirate’s boots were not adapted to walk 
among the delicate plants. However, buc- 
caneers that we were, we were not without 
a high regard for the tender sentiment. 
Aboard the schooner the Captain had his 
newly married bride. The voyage was their 
honeymoon. He saw no reason why he 
should bother to raise his flag in response 
to ours. She, however, inspired by the en- 
chantment of a honeymoon voyage, was 
full of romance and the spirit of the sea. 
She remonstrated with her bridegroom for 
his impoliteness toward the Norwegian 
ship. 

“Oh to blazes with the—old Nor- 
wegian,” grumbled the bridegroom, and 
she thought him a very cruel and hard- 
bitten husband, and told him so. 

When we dipped our flag three times and 
he still proposed nof to answer the salu- 
tation, she felt it was an outrage. I don’t 
know whether she broke into tears, as 
brides always do in books, but at any rate 
she talked a lot. He got angry, and they 
had a real row—their first quarrel, we 
afterwards learned. 

Leudemann and I stood on the bridge. 

“Better leave the lubber alone,” I said. 

Just then the ensign in the lookout on 
ihe mainmast sang out: 





“That’s no American. They’re raising 
the British flag.” ; 

Sure enough, there were the British 
colors. Up went our battle flag. Across her 
bows went a shot from our gun. But it 
required a second shot before she hove to. 

“Hey,” cried Leudemann, “‘there’s a 
woman.” 

The Captain’s bride was running around 
the deck in a tail-spin, as aviators say. I 
don’t know whether she was afraid of shot 
and shell or the righteous ire of her hus- 
band. Maybe he was chasing her! 

Prize Officer Preiss had an added dignity 
as he climbed into the boat with his board- 
ing crew. He was always a great hand at 
quieting excited people—especially the 
women. With his six feet seven, his deep 
voice, and his imperturbable manner, he 
was the kind of man to raise his hand and 
calm the tumult of the howling mob. He 
had a certain streak of gallantry, too, 
which made him a second Siegfried when 
it came to the task of quieting an excited 
young woman. 

The schooner was the H. M. S. Percy, 
bound from Nova Scotia with a cargo of 
gaberdine. The Captain told me he saw our 
first shot splash into the water in front of 
his ship, and thought it merely a whale 
spouting. With our second shot he heard 
the report of the gun, and saw that we 
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were an auxiliary cruiser. The Percy’s 
cargo was so light that we did not use 
bombs, but shot her full of holes. 

We were worried about having fair 
company aboard. There might be rough 
work that would not be good for the eyes 
of woman. And then a woman needs at- 
tention. She must be treated with care and 
consideration. Suppose this new and un- 
desired captive should start to complain? 
Women like to complain. Suppose she 
should grow angry at being kept a prisoner. 
What could we do? You couldn’t put her 
in the brig. 

“Well, Leudemann,” said I, “the only 
thing we can do is to treat her so well that 
she will be happy all the time.” 

“T treated a girl well once,” growled 
Leudemann, ‘‘and then she ran off with 
another man the first time I left her alone.” 

The skipper’s bride turned out to be 
the best fellow you could want. She had 
one of those sunny temperaments that sim- 
ply spread mirth and good cheer every- 
where. She had a smile for every one and in 
every circumstance. She took her stay 
aboard the Seeadler as an unexpected, ex- 
citing, and appropriate phase of her honey- 
moon, and resolved to get the greatest 
possible fun out of it. We all made much of 
her, did everything to make her comforta- 
ble, gave her presents, and got up amuse- 
ments for her. Her husband was a little 
annoyed with her at first for having caused 
the loss of his ship, but he could not stay 
angry with her for long, and when he saw 
what a reigning queen aboard she was he 
became very proud of her—and seldom 
left her side. 

When she got back to Canada she gave 
the newspapers long stories about her stay 
on our terrible pirate raider, the Seeadler, 
and told what a delightful time the free- 
booters had shown her. When I returned to 
Germany after the war I found an envelope 
full of clippings from her awaiting me. 


We lay in the waters off Africa five de- 
grees above the Equator and thirty degrees 
west longitude. That region is right on the 
path of all sailing ships that run before the 
southeast trade winds and head north. The 
weather is seldom bad there, the air is 
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clear, and from our masthead we had a 
range of vision of thirty miles. 

A Frenchman, no doubt of it. The ship 
was scrupulously clean, her rigging trim 
and neat. Her hull was decorated artisti- 
cally with gunports, after the manner 
of an old-time war frigate. Only the French 
keep their ships so thoroughly shined up, 
and there was one firm of French shipping 
owners whose custom was to decorate 
their vessels man-o’-war fashion. Our new 
victim was the four-masted bark Antonin. 
We came up behind her diagonally, and 
then after her. Our motor was having one 
of its off days, but we did not care. What’s 
the matter with canvas? The Seeadler was 
one of the fastest sailing ships I had ever 
helped to hoist canvas on, and there was 
nothing I liked better than a race under 
sail. Let’s see if this Frenchman could out- 
sail us. Fine chance he had. But if he did 
not exactly outsail us, he sailed with us. 
We could not gain on him. That bark was 
fast, and so we went on, mile after mile, 
quite evenly. 

A sudden wind squall arose. It blew like 
a fury. The Captain of the Antonin was a 
sensible skipper. He immediately lowered 
sail, took in his royals and upper gallant 
sails. That was where we had it on him, 
for we had no miserly shipowner to be 
afraid of. Our masts wouldn’t break, 
anyway. 

“Keep every stitch on, boys! After her, 
my hearties!” 

Of course, we gained rapidly on her now. 

The wind continued to howl. The gale 
raged and the Captain of the Antonin 
thought we were mad. Top gallants and 
royals up during a wind squall—he had 
never seen such a thing in all his days at 
sea. The sight was so funny that he wanted 
a picture of it. We watched him standing 
in the stern of his ship and gazing down 
into the finder of his camera. 

“Leudemann,” I said to my helmsman, 
“we must capture that snapshot for our 
collection of photographs, if we have to 
take a trip to Davy Jones doing it.”’ 

We were attempting to keep a thorough 
photographic record of our cruise, for the 
Imperial archives, and a picture of the 
Seeadler running with all sails set through 
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Cruising back and 
forth in a much- 
traveled ship- 
ping lane of the 
south Atlantic, 
prize after prize 
added their crews 
to Luckner’s 
growing guest list 
as their ships sank 
to watery obliv- 
ion. 





a squall, particularly if that picture were 
snapped all unwittingly by the captain of a 
prize, would be a gem for our collection. 

We were close behind the Antonin now. 
The Captain’s picture seemed to have been 
satisfactorily snapped. A machine gun be- 
gan to rattle. We were often bored during 
those long days at sea. Anything for a bit 
of amusement. It would be funny to watch 
that captain’s face when he heard the 
typewriter of Mars rattling in his ear and 
when he saw us sending a stream of lead 
through his rigging. First he started, and 
then he glared. What did these lunatics 
mean? This kind of insanity was too much. 
His rigging might be injured, ropes cut or 
spars smashed. He began to roar at us in 
the most profane French. When a French- 
man swears you can hear it far off. ‘Phen 
he saw the German flag at our masthead. 
He staggered back with a dramatic gesture 
that only a Frenchman can achieve. 

We sank the Antonin just as we sank the 
others, but first we seized that kodak and 
roll of film, by Joe. 


We added another Allied nation to our 
list of prizes when the Buenos Aires came 
bowling along. She was an Italian ship 
built in England, a fine vessel but filthy 
dirty. Everything was untidy from stem to 
stern. Her captain, a fat unkempt man of 





about fifty-five with a bristly mustache 
and a month’s growth of scraggly stubble 
on his face, came aboard the Seeadler 
carrying an umbrella! Can you imagine a 
skipper of a windjammer carrying an um- 
brella at sea? We couldn’t, and my men all 
burst out in rude guffaws. I suppose he had 
it to protect himself during a hurricane! 
I had once seen a photograph of the Italian 
commander-in-chief, Count Cadorna, 
carrying an umbrella. So, we immediately 
dubbed our new skipper “Cadorna.” He 
was a genial fellow, full of good nature and 
fun. You should have seen his astonish- 
ment when he saw the fine quarters we 
provided for our captive skippers. He 
never did quite get over it. Apparently he 
was better off as our prisoner than he had 
been before. 

We sailed night and day. During the day 
we tacked south into the steady Trades 
and during the night we ran with the North- 
east Trade winds. At nights, when we 
ordinarily could not see them (because in 
wartime they all sailed without lights, even 
in the Pacific), we went in the same di- 
rection as the ships bound for America, 
so that none passed us, and it was up to us 
to catch them. During the day, with our 
zig-zag tacking we were pretty sure to 
come in sight of any vessel sailing along 
that shipping lane in either direction. 
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One night our lookout saw a tiny flash 
of light astern. A ship was commg along 
behind us, and somebody on her had looked 
at his watch with a pocket flash. We kept 
along on our way. No doubt in the morning 
she would still be close to us. Dawn came, 
and there she was, a magnificent French 
bark, the La Rochefoucauld. We signaled 
her: “Important news.” 

She hove to. The Captain, who was on 
deck in his carpet slippers, saw our gun 
but thought we were the mother supply for 
a squadron of British submarines. Seeing 
that he was under some illusion, I decided 
to have a little fun with him. I called our 
captured saflors to deck in batches. First 
up came the Chinamen. They lined up 
along the rail so that the Frenchman could 
get a good look at them. Then I called the 
West Indian Negroes on deck. After them 
the white men. Now Chinese, now black 
men, now Caucasians—the Captain of the 
La Rochefoucauld thought he must be 
having a nightmare. And a most disagree- 
able nightmare it was when he saw the 
German flag run swiftly to the tip of our 
mainmast. You should have heard him 
swear. He climbed on to the Seeadler’s deck 
a picture of wrath and despair. He still had 
on his carpet slippers, and had brought 
nothing with him. His name was Lecogq. 

“Don’t you want to send for your be- 
longings, Captain Lecoq?”’ 

“Tf I have to lose my ship, mon dieu, I 
want to lose everything,”’ he replied. 

“You don’t want to take anything with 
you?” ’ 

“No, let everything go down with the 
ship.” 
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I sent a couple of his sailors back aboard 
the La Rochefoucauld to pack his luggage 
and bring it aboard the Seeadler. 

One of my sailors came to me saying: 
“They met a cruiser a couple of days 
ago.” 

My men had orders to circulate among 
captured sailors and talk with them to see 
what they could pick up. This sailor had 
heard mention of a cruiser in the talk of 
the French sailors. 

That was funny. I had asked Captain 
Lecoq whether he had sighted any ships 
within the past week, and he had replied: 
“No.” In his log I had found no mention 
of being searched by a cruiser. One of my 
officers examined the log again, and found 
that a page had been torn out. A thorough 
questioning of the French sailors brought 
out the fact that they had been thoroughly 
searched by a British cruiser. This warship 
had taken her position three hundred miles 
south of us and was cruising back and 
forth across the Atlantic ship lane, examin- 
ing every vessel that passed. So, you see, 
apparently we were picking them up after 
she had O. K.’d them. Captain Lecoq had 
bid his men say nothing about the cruiser. 
Apparently he hoped that we should 
wander far enough south to run afoul of 
the Britisher and be captured. 

I was momentarily displeased with him 
for his deception, but after all he was a 
Frenchman and we were the enemies of 
his country. His action was a bit heroic, 
too. If we ran into the cruiser we might 
be sunk, and he would go down with us. I 
was destined to have trouble later with 
this same irreconcilable Captain Lecoq. 


The next installment of the adventures of the Sea Devil is one of the most entertaining 
in the tale of this buccaneering windjammer. Count Luckner lured a.9,800-ton British 
steamer, with a cargo of champagne, into his net by staging a smoky but harmless “fire” 
on his ship and flying distress signals. And what a party Count Luckner and his cap- 
tives had that night in the moonlight not far from the old Spanish Main when they 
discovered the champagne! This, and many other encounters in the romantic waters 


once sailed by the pirates, are described in the October issue of the Worip’s Work. 
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YALE FALLS, DISCOVERED BY THE AUTHOR 


In Darkest Labrador 


Which Can Be Made Light as Day with Hydroelectricity 


VARICK FRISSELL 


Labrador is now a wilderness inhabited by Eskimos and Indians, with no white 
settlements in the interior, and yet it 1s potentially rich in the natural resources 
which make modern civilization. Frontier now, in a few decades it may be a settled 
land, and the reasons for that prospective development are given in this article 
by an explorer who visited Grand Falls, that rival of Niagara, and other remote 


spots in the darkest parts of Labrador. 


“EVERYTHING seems to point to the 
fact that Labrador will come to her own 
in the not very distant future.” Thinking 
that capital was no longer blind to the 
great value of Labrador’s resources, Dr. 
Wilfred T. Grenfell made this statement 
in 1911, but sixteen years have passed and 
there is to-day not a single white settle- 
ment in the interior of Labrador. The 
Indian is still sovereign. 

+ Nevertheless, in these sixteen years the 
roar of a lonely rival of Niagara has thun- 
dered across the wilderness and stirred 
the imagination of many industrial minds. 


Here is a cataract twice as high as Niagara 
which, if harnessed, could not only turn 
the wheels of industry in all easterr 
Canada, but which would electrify the 
other sleepy gods of Labrador’s wealth. 
Though, owing to a fact which we shall 
presently mention, no active progress in 
reclaiming Labrador has been made in 
these last sixteen years, we may feel certain 
that Labrador is not immune to the 
northward course of empire. All along the 
wilderness frontiers the pressure of curios- 
ity backed by capital has been increasing, 
so that to-day only a slight stimulus is 
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valuable. When gold was found 
in the latter, people forgot that 
Russia had been paid $7,200,000, 
and ‘“Seward’s Folly” became 
plain Alaska. After 1895, when 
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the Geologic Survey began ex- 
plorations, details began to ap- 
pear on a hitherto featureless 
map. 

The year 1895 was important 
for Labrador also. For it was 
then that a Canadian explorer, 
A. P. Low, brought back the first 
authentic report of treasures in 
Labrador’s hinterland. Not only 
were vague rumors of great 
mineral deposits verified, but 
Mr. Low confirmed the earlier 
discovery of North America’s 
second greatest cataract, the 
Grand Falls. If gold had opened 
es up Alaska, it seemed that water 
= power was for the present Lab- 
iM ‘| rador’s most obvious Klondike. 
However, Labrador’s immediate 
development was doomed by 
one misfortune: in the days 
when “God’s dump heap” was 
a familiar expression, no bound- 
ary was necessary. Now, how- 
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IS LABRADOR ANOTHER ELDORADO ? 


Klondike gold redeemed “Seward’s Folly” 


needed to break the line. That stimulus 
was given by the decision of the Privy 
Council in London, which during October 
and November of 1926 listened to a dispute 
between Newfoundland and Canada on the 
question: “Who owns Labrador?” 

During the nineteenth century no one 
bothered about this question. In the days 
when Alaska was known as “Seward’s 
Folly,” Labrador was characterized as the 
“Land of Cain.” Certainly a worthless 
wilderness as not worth a quarrel, so the 
boundary between Canadian and New- 
foundland Labrador was left unsettled. 
But in the last decade of the century, stock 
in Labrador and Alaska became more 


and “white coal’ 
promises to change the popular conception of the “Land of 
Cain.” Cheap water power is a magnet exerting an irresistible 
attraction on world capital now that the barrier of boundary 
litigation has been removed by the Privy Council’s decision. 


ever, since it seemed to have 
become another Eldorado, title 
holders rapidly appeared on the 
scene. 

In 1912, a curious thing oc- 
cured: Canada published a map 
upon which nearly the whole 
face of Labrador was painted red and 
called ‘Upper Quebec.” This aggressive 
action came just five years after a 
meeting of the Select Committee of the 
Senate at Ottawa, where the enthusiastic 
testimony of Mr. Low and a certain timber 
merchant upon the subject of Labrador’s 
wealth, had led to an official recommenda- 
tion that the boundary be settled at once. 
To establish her claim, Newfoundland 
retaliated by coloring green the entire 
Atlantic watershed. Years passed, but 
though Russia had accepted $7,200,000 
for Alaska, Newfoundland _ refused 
$15,000,000 for Labrador. No mutual 
agreement was ever reached, so last fall 
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the Privy Council was 
asked to arbitrate. 
The litigation lasted 
more than a month, 
but at last came the 
long-awaited news. A 
cable to the Attorney- 
General, John’s, 
Newfoundland, and 
dated March 1, 1927, 
read: “Congratula- 
tions. Newfoundland 
awarded _ practically 
whole of green area.” 
That is, the Privy 
Council granted, ex- 
cept for two minor 
reservations, all of 
Newfoundland’s _ ter- 
ritorial asp:rations. 

There are two im- 
portant results from 
all this litigation. 
First, it has empha- 
sized the fact that if 
Labrador is worth a 
quarrel it must be 
worth having. There 
must be something 
more to the country 
than a barren waste. 
Second, by giving 
Newfoundland sover- 
eignty, it has removed 
a barrier which prevented capital from 
crossing the threshold of the wilderness. 
For as long as Labrador was “No Man’s 
Land,” no man could use pick or shovel 
and feel sure that he would have title to 
his claim on the morrow. 

To-day, however, claims are being fever- 
ishly sought from the Newfoundland 
Government. A local shoemaker in St. 
John’s, for instance, has bought timber 
and mineral concessions, and there are a 
thousand speculators who no doubt look 
upon Labrador as a get-rich-quick field. 
However, the government seems to be fol- 
lowing the wise policy of making grants 
only to people capable of utilizing them. 

But, at the present moment, a direct 
sale of most of Labrador to Canada seems 
quite probable. It must be remembered 


THE GRAND FALLS OF LABRADOR 


If harnessed, this stupendous cataract, twice as high as Niagara Falls, 
could turn the industrial wheels of all eastern Canada. The damming of a 
single pirate stream would increase the flow to more than 100,000 cubic 
feet per second, which means that 4,300,000 horsepower is available. 


that the Privy Council awarded the prize 
to Newfoundland upon no other considera- 
tion than the fact that her legal claims 
in historical documents seemed _ the 
stronger. If a natural geographical bound- 
ary had been the basis for the decision, 
Labrador would doubtless have gone to 
Canada. Canada, too, seems in a better 
position to develop the country and for 
this reason will probably ask for a pur- 
chase. But in spite of the early mariner 
who wrote, “Labrador contains nothing 
whatsoever of value,” Newfoundland will 
not part with it for a song. 

There is no doubt that stock in Labrador 
is bounding skyward. Though largely 
the result of national enthusiasm, we shall 
see that there is reason for a high valua- 
tion. However, before exploring Labrador’s 
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natural resources, it would be well to 
glance at a map. 

No less prominent a feature of North 
America than Alaska, Labrador also 
covers nearly an equal area. Her 511,000 
square miles are bordered by the waters of 
James and Hudson bays, Hudson Strait, 
the north Atlantic, the Strait of Belle 
Isle, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Thus, 
nearly surrounded by water, Labrador is 
the most pronounced peninsula on the 
continent and nine times the size of Flor- 
ida. But unlike Alaska, Labrador is as 
distant from the North Pole as are the 
British Isles. The sixtieth parallel runs 
through the Shetland Islands just north of 
Scotland, crosses Cape Chidley, the north- 
ermost point of Labrador, but only skirts 
the southern coast of Alaska. 

Near the geographical center of the 
Labrador peninsula is a region which dur- 
ing the dispute became the chief bone of 
contention between Newfoundland and 
Canada. It is the region of Grand Falls. 
Water power, as we have said, is for the 
present Labrador’s most tangible Klon- 
dike. Canada has made much of “white 
coal” and ranks second among the nations 
of the world in the quantity of hydro- 
electric power developed. But in 1926, the 
total installation of all the plants through- 
out the dominion barely produced as much 
power as could be had from a single great 
cataract in the heart of Labrador if all 
its energy were turned to work. Called 
“Pitshetonau” [it steams] by the Indians 
because its vapor can be seen ten miles 
away, this stupendous cataract is becom- 
ing known to the world as the Grand Falls. 

Five hundred and fifty miles northeast 
of Quebec City, the waters of a thousand 
unknown lakes gather into a narrow 
channel and begin one of the wildest de- 
scents of any river in North America. In 
five miles this stream, the Hamilton, drops 
250 feet in terrific rapids, gaining speed 
and energy for its final plunge. Here, with 
a roar that can be heard twenty miles 


away, the river makes a single leap into a’ 


circular basin 312 feet below. In May, 
1893, when the Hamilton was at its 
minimum flow, the discharge at Grand 
Falls was estimated at 50,000 cubic feet 
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per second. When I visited the spot in 
July, 1925, the discharge was about 80,000, 
and by damming the lakes and a certain 
“pirate” river farther upstream, the flow 
could probably be brought to well over 
100,000 cubic feet per second. This means 
that from 4,300,000 horsepower upward is 
available. When, in comparison, we realize 
that at Ile Malign and Chute-a-Caron, the 
the Duke-Price Company and Aluminum 
Company of America have harnessed the 
great Saguenay River with an ultimate 
capacity at these two points of only 
800,000 horsepower and 540,000 horse- 
power respectively, some conception may 
be had of the unrivaled scale of Grand 
Falls and terrific amount of energy going 
to waste at this moment. 

But the actual value of Grand Falls 
depends, of course, on whether or not there 
is a ready market for the hydroelectric 
energy it could develop. We know that 
the mining and pulp and paper industries 
depend almost entirely on water power, 
and fortunately in the Grand Falls region 
there is iron ore and spruce in inexhaust- 
ible quantities. 

To write first of iron, no other deposits 
have been discovered in Canada so plenti- 
ful or so rich as those in Labrador. At 
a time when Canada depends on other na- 
tions for 95 per cent. of her steel, it was 
naturally her ambition to include the Lab- 
rador iron deposits within her boundary. 
Nevertheless, during the boundary dis- 
pute, Canada was significantly silent about 
the discovery of iron ore—for in proportion 
as Labrador became more valuable, the 
more tenaciously would Newfoundland 
press her claim. What would Seward 
have had to pay for Alaska if Russia had 
realized she was selling the Klondike? 

Though Canada may have wanted to 
keep the secret to herself, any one can 
read the reports of the Canadian Geo- 
logical Survey published in 1895. From 
northwest to northeast of Grand Falls 
within a radius of seventy-five miles, 
A. P. Low in 1893 discovered in Cambrian 
rocks inexhaustible deposits of haematite, 
magnatite, and siderite rich in manganese. 
These ores yielded from 40 per cent. to 55 
per cent. metallic iron. Though a wire from 
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THE BARREN WASTES OF THE NORTHERN COAST 


The territory awarded Newfoundland comprises 511,000 square miles, almost the equal of Alaska, and 
traces of yellow dust in the stream sands lure veterans of the Yukon farther each year into Labrador’s un- 


explored wildernesses. 


the Quebec Minister of Lands and Forests 
informs me that no report of the discover- 
ies of a certain recent expedition to the 
iron region can be published for the pres- 
ent, there can be no objection to my 
quoting his statement made to the press, 
that the information obtained was “highly 
satisfactory and most important.” This, I 
suppose, means that Canada has at last 
become fully conscious of the iron re- 
sources at her back door. 

Formerly the manufacture of steel was 
entirely dependent on coal, and since the 
Archaen formations of Labrador were not 
coal-bearing, there seemed no immediate 
prospect of mining her iron ores. However, 
this outlook has been revolutionized by 
the recent development of electric smelt- 
ing. In Italy, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
other countries where white coal is cheap, 
the last decade has seen an ever-increasing 
development of this process. Electrolytic 
steel manufactured with Mussolini’s en- 
couragement in the Aosta valley of the 
Alps, for instance, is of much finer grade 
than Bessemer, or steel from the open 
hearth. If this fact is applied to Labrador, 
the iron deposits there at once become 


infinitely more valuable and at the same 
time a tremendous load for the energy of 
Grand Falls is assured. 

But in Canada, at present, no industry 
offers so great a market to hydroelectric 
plants as pulp and paper. A strip of news- 
print one yard wide and more than long 
enough to encircle the globe, is produced 
every day by cutting down and grinding 
6,000 acres of forest. Because the great 
publications of the world are looking to 
Canada for protection against a possible 
pulpwood famine in the future, it has 
become her second greatest industry. In 
the great hinterland can be found white 
birch, aspen, balsam, poplar, cedar, and 
especially vast forests of Banksian pine, 
larch, and spruce. Though iron, it seems, 
will give the Grand Falls its initial load, 
there is no doubt that the weight of pulp 
and paper mills will soon after be felt. 

But there is always danger of cutting 
down forests indiscriminately. Newfound- 
land may follow, in Labrador, the Cana- 
dian example of creating National Forests, 
and by thus conserving the water-supply 
of lakes drained by the Hamilton, and by 
preventing their rapid running off, assure 
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the continuity of stream flow at Grand 
Falls. With almost ideal conditions for the 
interdependence of power, pulp, and iron, 
it is easy to understand why Dr. Grenfell, 
Mr. Townsend of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and certain industrial leaders 
believe the Grand Falls region the key 
to Labrador’s development. 

Before development, however, comes the 
great problem of transportation. A railway 
via Grand Falls and connecting Quebec 
City with Hamilton Inlet on the Atlantic, 
is a project for which, I have been told, the 
Provincial Government at Quebec has 
already granted a charter. This must, 
of course, depend either on the coéperation 
of, or on the purchase of the country from, 
Newfoundland. 

An ocean port for Canada is an old idea, 
and years ago a charter was given to build 
a railway along the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence. More recently the visionary 
scheme of damming the Strait of Belle 
Isle and running rails over it to tie Quebec 
City with some terminal on the east coast 
of Newfoundland, received some publicity. 
But the expense of spanning not less than 
sixty-seven estuaries, including the Sague- 
nay and Moisie, on the southern coast of 
the peninsula, rendered such projects little 
more than fantastic. 

Much more practicable and involving a 
fraction of the expense is the latest pro- 
posal to extend the railroad which at pres- 
ent has a terminal near Lake St. John. 
By following the Peribonka River to its 
source, thence building eastward along the 
height of land to Grand Falls, and by 
descending from that point to the Atlantic 
seaboard along the Hamilton River, no 
serious obstacles would be met. If North- 
west River Post on Groswater Bay is 
selected for the Atlantic terminal, 740 
miles of track must be laid. An additional 
180 miles for a branch from Grand Falls to 
Seven Islands would give Labrador an 
outlet to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

A Quebec editor points out that the 
Labrador transpeninsular railroad would 
create the shortest route between Europe 
and America. The voyage to England 
from Hamilton Inlet is 750 miles shorter 
than from New York and 450 miles shorter 
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than from Montreal. But this is a small 
factor in comparison to the tapping oi 
natural resources. Power, pulp, and iron 
would be the visible and chief objectives 
for the road. 

It is mere speculation to say what miner- 
als other than iron, traffic in Labrador 
might reveal. But the experience of certain 
other Canadian railways building through 
regions of similar geologic formation is an 
encouraging precedent. If, to open up the 
Sudbury region, nickel alone warranted 
the building of the Temiskaming & North- 
ern Ontario Railroad in 1905, the owners 
must have been happily surprised by 
actual developments. During construction, 
the blow of a blacksmith’s hammer re- 
vealed silver, and in a night the great 
Cobalt camp was built near the tracks. 
A rush of prospectors claiming stakes for 
silver led to the discovery of the Porcupine 
and Kirkland Lake areas. These have since 
yielded gold in such quantities as to rank 
them first of all mineral discoveries made 
in the last quarter-century. 

But it is, of course, debatable what silver 
and gold the Labrador railroad might 
reveal. On the east coast of Hudson Bay 
some explorers, not long ago, followed 
a band of magnesian limestone twenty-five 
feet thick for twelve miles inland. Assays 
gave from five to twelve ounces of silver 
per ton. To my knowledge, no other silver 
deposits have ever been found. As for gold, 
the word in many minds is synonymous 
with dirt ever since the bubble of “ Labra- 
dor Goldfields, Ltd.,” burst in 1925. 

“Gold was first discovered in Big Brook 
in July, 1921, and during September, 1922, 
in Black Duck Brook,” ran an advertise- 
ment of this notorious company. “The 
rivers flowing into Adlavik Bay were 
reported also to be rich in gold during 
November, 1922, resulting in quite a 
stampede for mining licenses for these 
rivers, all of which points to an old-fash- 
ioned rush as soon as navigation will 
permit this summer.” This notice attracted 
so much publicity that the “old-fashioned 
rush” actually occurred and led to the 
disillusionment of nearly a_ thousand 
miners, who after buying stakes in Labra- 
dor near Stag Bay found that what little 
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gold there was, had 
been fired into the 
rocks with a six- 
shooter. The boom- 
town vanished into 
thin air, leaving a few 
broken prospectors 
marooned in Labra- 
dor. 

According to A. P. 
Low of the Canadian 
Geological Survey, 
Labrador’s most 
likely Yukon is a river 
called the Koksoak. 
Here there is a deep 
gorge called “Mani- 
tou” which has es- 
caped the scouring 
action of glaciers, leav- 








ing undestroyed the 
original quartz veins 
which cut into the 
Huronian rocks. The 
veins carry abundance 
of pyrites, and some of them small quanti- 
ties of galena, but Mr. Low had neither 
the tools nor the time to examine them 
carefully. 

Gold is one of the lures of Labrador. 
Even in the drudgery of panning gravels 
there is romance. What a treasure there 
may be among the sediments washed down 
from the mysterious hinterland, in some 
unknown brook! This is gold fever and 
explains why at least one old veteran of the 
Yukon is panning the rivers of Labrador to 
this very day. But in so vast a land there 
is little chance for solitary prospectors. I 
know two rivals who raced half-way across 
Labrador by different routes to find a cer- 
tain lake where Indians were positive there 
was a vein of gold a foot thick. 

If there is gold, it will be thoroughly 
exploited only when a railway brings many 
men to the field and opens up new areas 
for exploration. If traces of gold already 
found should lead to further discoveries 
in the sand and gravel terraces which run 
inland for hundreds of miles along Hamil- 
ton Inlet, its production would be facili- 
tated by numerous and ample heads of 
water for hydraulicking. 


LABRADOR IS THE NORWAY OF AMERICA 


Much of the long coastline rises to heights of from 3,000 to 6,000 feet, 
treeless except along its fjord-like inlets which offer natural harbors to 
the transient cod fishermen. The scene shown is St. Paul’s Inlet. 


I shall conclude this brief account of the 
mineral resources of Labrador with a 
conservative statement made in 1924 
by Professor A. P. Colman in The Cana- 
dian Mining Journal: “Labrador consists 
of Pre-Cambrian rocks like those which 
include the rich mines of gold, silver, iron, 
and copper of Lake Superior and northern 
Ontario. In the opinion of the writer, the 
next great development of mining indus- 
try is likely to occur in Quebec and spread 
northward and eastward into Labrador.” 

No article on the development of Labra- 
dor’s resources would be complete without 
mentioning the work of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Having bought out the interest 
of Revillon Fréres at Northwest River in 
1925 and having gained control of all the 
Moravian Mission Stores in 1926, the 
“Old Company” is now supreme with 
respect to trade in Labrador. Such a 
monopoly might be unfortunate. However, 
the company is beginning to realize that 
it is to its own interests to provide for the 
prosperity and health of its trappers and 
give them work when fur is scarce, and 
this work must be expended upon new 
industries which, as a source of income 
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to the company, will become increasingly 
important as fur becomes annually less 
plentiful. 

For this reason the company is actively 
entering into the sealing industry. Five 
Moravian factories have been purchased 
and new methods of refining seal-oil 
instituted. At the moment I write, the 
company steamer Nascopie is preparing 
to sail for the icefields and engage in the 
great annual seal hunt. Seal oil is used for 
soap, perfume, and even butter; the hides 
(much coarser than the Alaskan species) 
for leather articles. 

The salmon fishery is another enter- 
prise being developed by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. If food fishes improve in 
proportion to the purity and coldness of 
the water where they are taken, there are 
no better in the world than Labrador 
salmon. These are now being sent to the 
world markets in cold storage and can be 
recognized by their distinctive trade- 
mark: “‘ Hubay.”’ 

The most recent project of the company 
is to import reindeer into Labrador. This 
industry in Alaska seems encouraging 
enough to compensate for its complete 
failure in Baffin Island. In the latter case 
an insufficiency of fodder in the form of 
moss accounts for the trouble. However, 
caribou moss in Labrador is as abundant 
as it is in Alaska. When I left London, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was debating 
whether it would be cheaper to import 
reindeer from Norway or from Alaska. In 
the latter case, a herd of several thousand 
would be driven along the Arctic coast and 
across the Mackenzie delta to Chesterfield 
Inlet, where a ship would carry it across 
Hudson Bay to Labrador. Two experts in 
the employ of Canada are at the present 
time surveying the route along the Arctic 
shore. They are to determine whether there 
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is enough moss to suppoort a herd during 
migration. The experience of the United 
States in Alaska shows that the demand 
for venison and hides for the leather makes 
the reindeer industry a very profitable one. 

The cod-fisheries of Labrador are too 
well known to give them space here. At the 
present time no industry brings so many 
people to the coast. The harvest of the sea 
is Newfoundland’s greatest source of 
income. But cod-fishing could be made 
much more profitable by using new 
methods to preserve the fish. However, the 
old practice of salting and drying still 
prevails, and this commodity is always 
popular in Mediterranean, Portuguese, 
and West Indian markets. 

The cod of the Labrador coast have been 
known since the days of John Cabot. But 
if the old mariners of the coast could know 
as we know that the interior of Labrador 
holds treasures, they would sit up in their 
graves. “God made the world in five days, 
Labrador on the sixth, and spent the 
seventh day throwing stones at it,” a 
seventeenth century sailor proclaimed. No 
wonder Labrador was for so long a time 
characterized as “God’s dump heap.” 

But, as we have seen, a little exploration 
has produced a great change in the world’s 
estimate. The public opinion of Labrador 
is at present undergoing a revolution. 
Labrador is regarded as was Canada in 
1763 and Alaska in 1890—there is always 
a stage when a wilderness appears useless. 
Even England was once regarded by Rome 
as “a barren isle fit only for barbarians.” 
So when Labrador takes her place beside 
the contributing lands of the world, it 
will be history repeating itself. Now that 
the decision of the Privy Council has 
removed the greatest obstacle in the way 
of development I, for one, believe Labra- 
dor is on the eve of a new era. 
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: Exploration is a serious profession, and success—even life itself —depends upon 

- forethought in plans. In this last article in a series, Amundsen tells of his 

ie careful preparation for the South Pole trip—ahich explains why he escaped 

's, the fate of the gallant Scott. Here also he takes a fling at Stefansson, another 

he noted Arctic explorer. 

a 

No ADMIRAL PEARY was the first man _ petitor in the race—is really of less value, 

ne ever to reach the North Pole. as evidence, than the evidence of my per- 
“But,” you may ask, “how do youknow sonal character as it has been written by 

- he reached it? You have only his word my whole life. 

d’s for it. He went there practically alone. Both Scott and I might have made mis- 

lor The Negro Hanson was too ignorant to takes in our observations. Indeed, when 

= know whether they reached it, and, of the scientists got through checking over 

in course, too, Peary, with his technical my observations, after my return from the 

Ays knowledge, could easily have ‘faked’ his South Pole, they found an error in every 

SS. records.” one of them, but it was a “constant” 

ae Nevertheless, I know Admiral Peary error, in the mathematical sense, and it 

Ss. reached the North Pole. The reason I know proved, not that the observations were 

ide it is that I knew Peary. What one may say unskillfully made, but that there exists in 

, it about his ability to “fake” his observations the polar region an undetermined natural 

“sh is perfectly true. The answer to any doubt phenomenon that affects solar observa- 

as 


on that score is simply that Peary was not _ tions. This very constant error was, in the 
way that kind of man. minds of the scientists, the strongest proof 
ora- The character of the explorer, therefore, that my observations were made in good 
is always the best evidence of the truth faith. If I had been trying to “fake” data, 
of his claims of achievement. It so happens I should have had to be a very clever 
that my claim to the capture of the South mathematician to have dreamed of “fak- 
Pole rests not only on my word but alsoon ing” them that way. 

the testimony of my unfortunate competi- Like all explorers who understand their 
tor, the gallant Captain Scott, whose diary _ business, I realized at the South Pole the 
records his finding our tent and notes when _ possibility of error in observations and in 
he reached the pole three weeks later. But, calculations of position. As I wished to 
after all, even this testimony~tragically have the satisfaction, forever after, of 
preserved, from the dead hand of a com- feeling sure that I had stood on the exact 
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AMUNDSEN PAYS HIGH TRIBUTE TO HIS DOGS 


Amundsen’s huskies on all his expeditions received the best 
care in order that he might depend fully on their health and 
strength when the test came which meant success or failure. 


site of the South Pole, I and my compan- 
ions spent three days in exploring an area 
ten miles in radius, around the spot our 
calculations showed us was presumably the 
pole. Thus we made sure that we had 
compensated for any possible error. 

The foregoing paragraphs have been 
written chiefly to illuminate the only 
comment I feel called upon to make on the 
Cook-Peary controversy: Polar records 
must be read in the light of the antecedents 
of the explorers. 


My experience leads me to believe that 
the two famous “discoveries” of Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson should be taken with many 
grains of salt. I refer respectively to Stef- 
ansson’s widely heralded “Blond Eski- 
mos” and to his equally famous “ Friendly 
Arctic.” 

To deal with the “ Blond Eskimos” first. 
It is, of course, not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that some small tribe of Eski- 
mos might have escaped the observation of 
white men heretofore, but to say that this 


is likely is to stretch the possi- 
bilities much too far. Blond 
Eskimos are almost certainly 
half-breed grandchildren of 
half-breed Eskimo mothers and 
fair-haired, blue-eyed white 
fathers from the northern coun- 
tries. Any one with even a 
rudimentary knowledge of the 
Mendelian Law governing the 
inheritance of physical charac- 
teristics knows perfectly well 
that, in the second generation 
of hybrids (whether plants, 
animals, or men), the offspring 
at times will revert completely 
to the type of one of the ances- 
tors alone, to the exclusion of all 
the characteristics of the other. 
The origin of Stefansson’s 
“Blond Eskimos”’ in the North, 
therefore, can be explained, I 
believe, by the natural inter- 
mingling of races as often hap- 
pens in like circumstances. 
Stefansson’s “Blond  Eski- 
mos,” it seems to me, is sim- 
ply a far-fetched idea. His 
“Friendly Arctic,” however, is likely to 
give dangerous ideas to inexperienced ex- 
plorers. No gullible person will come to 
any harm by believing that some Eskimos 
are blond. But it is entirely possible that 
some adventurous spirits, seeking a fresh 
thrill in the North, may.be misled by this 
talk about the “friendliness” of the Arctic 
and will actually attempt to take advan- 
tage of this “friendliness,” and venture 
into those regions equipped only with a 
gun and some ammunition. If they do, 
certain death awaits them. In my opinion, 
based on long experience and careful study, 
even a good marksman cannot “live off the 
country” in the Arctic. It is conceivable, 
I suppose, that a very skillful and experi- 
enced explorer, in extraordinarily favor- 
able circumstances, with weather and 
game conditions just right, and close to 
solid land, might for a very short time 
“live off the country,” but I should not 
try it myself. I should consider it sheer 
suicide. I do not believe it can be done. 
There is just enough colorful truth in 
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what Stefansson says to make 
his statement sound plausible. 
There is some game on the main- 
land and on some of the larger 
islands within the Arctic Circle. 
If one is very expert in finding 
it, and very skillful in capturing 
it, and if the luck of the season is 
good, he may live precariously 
along the fringes of the land, 
though it should be pointed out 
that starvation is a not uncom- 
mon thing even with the Eski- 
mos, who have every advantage 
of experience and incentive to 
excel in this field. 

But go out on the great ice 
field of the Arctic, out of sight 
of land, and any man’s chances 
of “living off the country” are 
just about equal to his chances 
of finding a gold mine on the top 
of an iceberg. There are, to be 














sure, a few—a very few—seals 
which at times come up through 
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the ice, but seeing a seal and A hardy constitution is requisite to a life of exploration. To 
b 


killing it are two very differ- 


keep fit, the leaders of the Norge transpolar flight went on 
daily ten- or fifteen-mile hikes while preparations were under 


ent matters. Fishing is out way for their takeoff at Spitzbergen. 


of the question, with ice from 
three feet to twelve feet in thickness. 
It is difficult for men living in comfort 
in civilized countries to realize the harsh- 
ness of the Arctic, so the “friendly Arctic” 
has given to many an entirely wrong 
impression of the care, experience, equip- 
ment, and planning necessary merely to 
stay alive in the far North. I have had men 
express astonishment at the elaborate 
preparations made by me to carry abund- 
ant food in concentrated form for use on 
my expeditions. They have been led to be- 
lieve that even a march to the North Pole 
is little more than a light-hearted hunting 
expedition, upon which one leisurely 
advances across the ice, stopping occasion- 
ally to kill something to eat and wandering 
on his way with no cares about to-mor- 
row’s food. 


The most extreme example of the unfit 
explorer whom I have ever encountered, 
crossed my path in Spitzbergen in 1901. 
He was a captain lieutenant in the German 





Navy, named Bauendahl. When I ran 
across him, he had just completed a per- 
fectly insane attempt for the North Pole, 
and was just starting on an equally insane 
expedition for the same objective but with 
a new method. His scheme of the year 
before was to build an overhead railroad 
track from Spitzbergen to the pole. This 
idea of his was a perfect illustration of the 
common human failing of inventing a 
plausible solution of a problem by consid- 
ering only one of its obvious aspects. 


-Bauendahl had perceived what all previous 


Arctic explorers had experienced, namely, 
that a prime difficulty in reaching the 
North Pole lay in the extraordinarily rough 
surface of the ice in the Polar Sea. This ice 
surface is broken into myriads of irregular 
hummocks, ranging in bulk from the size 
of a brick to the size of a house. Bauen- 
dahl’s reasoning must have been something 
like this: “The rough surface of the ice 
makes it difficult to transport the supplies 
necessary to sustain life on the march to 
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the pole. Therefore I shall build a railway 
with an overhead track, so that the rough 
surface of the ice will make no difference.” 

Of course, Bauendahl was crazy. If his 
early trainway did not demonstrate his 
insanity, certainly his next foolish scheme, 
which he had in progress when I met him 
in 1901, would convict him in the mind of 
any experienced worker in the North. He 
had got together a lot of logs from Andree’s 
balloon house at Spitzbergen, and had 
bound them together to form a raft. A 
tug was to tow this raft to the edge of 
the pack ice, whence he intended to row 
through the ice to the east coast of Green- 
land, and from there he would try to obtain 
a higher latitude than any of his predeces- 
sors. His idea, of course, was that such 
a raft would resist the crush impact of the 
floating ice, and would offer a_ broad, 
secure base on which to erect comfortable 
quarters, in which he would row to Green- 
land—much as Huckleberry Finn drifted 
down the Mississippi River. 

The old-timers in Spitzbergen were at 
first only amused at this wild proposal. 
When they discovered that the man was 
in earnest about it, they asked me, as an 
act of common humanity, to go and pre- 
sent to him our combined solemn protest, 
based upon our experience with the 
Arctic ice. I executed this mission with 
all the tact I could summon, but was 
received as most volunteer advisers are. 
I made not the slightest impression upon 
Bauendahl. 

His sole companion on this crazy enter- 
prise was to be a Norwegian boy. I resolved, 
at any cost, to save this boy’s life, so I 
went to him and earnestly pointed out the 
folly of the undertaking. The boy was 
entirely noncommittal in his response to 
my urgings, but I could see from a twinkle 
in his eye that he was nobody’s fool and 
had no more idea than I of risking his 
life on such a venture. I concluded that 
he felt perfectly satisfied to draw his 
wages for the work of preparation, but 
that, when the raft should actually be 
cut adrift in Greenland, he would not be 
among its passengers. 

The boy did even better than I had 
guessed. He put out from Spitzbergen 
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with Bauendahl on the tug, with the raft 
in tow behind. The night before the 
expedition reached the pack ice, the boy 
slipped out in the dark to the stern of the 
tug, and cut the raft adrift. 

Insanity among would-be explorers is 
rare, but almost equivalent foclhardiness 
is less uncommon. The first attempt at 
Arctic exploration in the air was made by 
Andree, the Swedish balloonist. A sensa- 
tion of the world for two seasons, and a 
tragedy at its end, this attempt was never 
taken seriously by real explorers, who 
understood the practical madness of the 
undertaking. Andree had, before this, made 
a number of highly successful long-distance 
flights in a free balloon. These flights were 
dangerous, but they did not amount to 
practical suicide. Risky as it may be to go 
up in the basket of a round balloon and 
drift for days wherever the chance of the 
winds may take you, at least—if the 
venture is made over a continent—there 
is a reasonable hope of escape in an emer- 
gency. But to undertake to drift across 
1,800 miles of the Arctic Ocean, with only 
the luck of the winds for rudder, is exactly 
the sort of risk the serious explorer does 
not take. Andree left Spitzbergen and to 
this day no trace of him or his balloon has 
ever been discovered. Doubtless, the poor 
fellow was forced to the ice in the polar 
regions, and long ere this his.balloon and 
his body have been engulfed in the Arctic 
Sea. But let us take off our hats to the 
brave man. 


I find that most people think of “‘adven- 
ture” when the word “exploration” is 
used. To the explorer, however, adventure 
is merely an unwelcome interruption of his 
serious labors. He is looking, not for thrills, 
but for facts about the unknown. Often 
his search is a race with time against 
starvation. To him, an adventure is merely 
a bit of bad planning, brought to light by 
the test of trial. Or it is unfortunate exem- 
plification of the fact that no man can 
grasp all the possibilities of the future. 

Serious work in exploration calls for as 
definite and as rigorous professional prep- 
aration as does success in any other serious 
work in life. The first qualification of an 
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THE ‘“‘NORGE”’ OVER ITS SPITZBERGEN BASE 


The use of airships in polar exploration originated with Captain Amundsen. He chose the dirigible be- 
cause of the larger factor of safety as compared with the airplane. Similar expeditions, though valuable, 
will seldom be possible because of the prohibitive costs. 


explorer is a sound and trained body. 
Exploring involves the hardest kind of 
physical exertion, and the capacity to 
endure such exertion under stress both for 
long periods of sustained endeavor and in 
the trying moments of emergency. How 
preposterous, then, it is for men who have 
lived at desks to maturity suddenly to 
attempt these arduous enterprises! 

After the physical equipment essential 
to an explorer comes his mental equip- 
ment. I do not mean only the natural 
endowment of brains. With the exception 
of the one crazy man I have mentioned, all 
the men I have known who have led expe- 
ditions of any sort in the Arctic regions 
have been men of good intelligence, and 
some of them have been men of very high 
education. What I have in mind, rather, is 
the specialized mental equipment, which is 
informed regarding the experience of all 
preceding expeditions. This knowledge in 
my own case has several times saved me 
from serious mistakes. For example, the 
reader may recall that my choice of a base 
in the Antarctic on the Bay of Whales, 
which so largely contributed to our success 
in reaching the South Pole, was made as a 


result of a careful comparison of every 
existing description of that part of the 
Antarctic glacier, from its discovery by 
James Clark Ross in 1841 down to the 
year before we started South. 

Dr. Fridtjof Nansen revolutionized 
polar exploration. He worked out new 
methods, based upon profound reasoning 
about the nature of the problem. He 
invented practical means to apply these 
measures. The result was his sensational 
advance over Lockwood’s farthest north 
to 86° 14’ N., or about 200 nautical miles 
nearer the pole than any man before him 
had ever been. 

Dr. Nansen’s epochal achievement in 
polar work was his invention of a new 
method. He it was who first realized the 
value of dogs and light sleds as a means of 
transport in the North. He first threw 
aside the heavy sledges that had broken 
the backs and the hearts of all previous 
explorers, substituting for them scientifi- 
cally designed sledges of greater strength 
and infinitely less weight. By this inven- 
tion, he easily doubled the traveling radius 
of men and dogs. The Fram expedition was 
a brilliant demonstration of the correctness 
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of his theory and of the practical utility of 
his invention. Without his work, our cap- 
ture of the South Pole would equally have 
been impossible. 

Strangely enough, Dr. Nansen has lived 
to see his method become obsolete. To-day, 
the dog and the sledge have wholly out- 
lived their usefulness in the Arctic as 
instruments of exploration. Their place 
now, though forever glorious, is in the 
museum and the history books. Aircraft 
has supplanted the dog. 

“What is the good of Arctic explora- 
tion?” 

How many times that question has been 
put to me! Doubtless, every serious ex- 
plorer has had it put to him numberless 
times. 

The most practical value of polar explor- 
ation is the new knowledge it provides to 
science regarding the phenomena of ter- 
restrial magnetism and regarding the 
nature of the climate and winds in those 
regions (which are the weather-makers of 
the world). I have elaborated somewhat on 
both these points elsewhere, but here I 
would add that the greatest advance likely 
to be made in the accurate prediction of 
day-to-day weather in the North Tem- 
perate Zone will come from the erection 
and maintenance of permanent weather 
observatories on the north coasts of 
America, Europe, and Asia. These observ- 
atories, completely encircling the polar 
sea, and reporting several times daily by 
wireless to some central station, will 
provide far more reliable and valuable 
information upon which to base weather 
predictions than has heretofore ever been 
made available to man. I got some con- 
ception of how important such a chain of 
observatories could be by the excited grati- 
tude of scientists that was aroused when 
twice daily wireless reports of the weather 
encountered by the Maud off the north 
coast of Asia were sent. 

The other “good” of polar exploration 
cannot be so definitely translated into 
terms of human comfort or of money saved 
to the world. Personally, however, I have 
no doubt that it is of equal value. What- 
ever remains to man unknown, in this 
world of ours, is by so much a burden on 
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the spirits of all men. It remains a some- 
thing that man has not yet conquered—a 
continuing evidence of his weakness, an 
unmet challenge to his mastery over 
nature. By the same token, every mystery 
made plain, every unknown land explored, 
exalts the spirit of the whole human race— 
strengthens its courage and exalts its spirit 
permanently. The trail breaker is an in- 
dispensable ally of the spiritual values 
which advance and sustain civilization. 

Certain aspects of our dash to the South 
Pole serve to illustrate the problems 
common to all polar expeditions—before 
the introduction of aircraft—and the 
means employed to assure success. 

In a previous installment I described 
briefly our voyage to the Bay of Whales in 
the Fram. I have also sketched our winter 
quarters which we set up on the ice barrier, 
which we had reached on January 14, 1911. 
We named our winter quarters Framheim. 
Its location was about 78° 30’ S., which 
means, of course, that we were approxi- 
mately seven hundred nautical miles in a 
right line from the pole. Our plan was to set 
up supply bases one degree apart (or sixty 
miles) as far southward toward the pole as 
we could get before the autumn closed and 
winter made this work impossible. 

Our first southward expedition com- 
prised four men with three sledges and 
eighteen dogs. When we returned from 
this first depot journey, we sat down and 
carefully reviewed our calculations about 
the remainder of our task. First, we now 
knew the lie of the ground and were 
thereby reassured that it was probably 
favorable; second, we knew something 
about the snow and ice conditions to be 
encountered and of the possibilities of 
distance to be covered per day if these 
conditions should be approximated on the 
rest of the route; third, we had tried out 
our means of traction and had demon- 
strated that our theory that dogs and light 
sledges were the ideal combination was 
correct. We also had a check upon the 
amount of work we could expect from the 
dogs under heavy-load conditions going 
south, and the extra amount of work we 
could expect from them under the light- 
load conditions returning north. 
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We learned several other things from 
this journey. In the first place, it made 
us realize that we spent much too much 
time getting under way in the mornings. 
Two hours a day might be saved by careful 
planning. Secondly, I realized that our 
outfit was much too heavy. The sledges 
had been constructed with a view to the 
most difficult conditions of ground. We 
now knew, however, that the surface we 
should encounter was of the easiest kind 
and would consequently permit the use of 
the lightest outfit. We ought to be able to 
reduce the weight of the sledges by half. 
And, finally, our footwear needed thorough 
alteration. Our big canvas ski boots were 
too small and too stiff. They must be made 
larger and softer. When one is planning a 
march of at least fifteen hundred nautical 
miles over the snow and ice, he knows that 
lameness or foot discomfort would be a 
vital handicap. 

As driving snow might easily obliterate 
these depots, we took the greatest pains 
to mark them for future recognition. On 
top of each we set up a long bamboo pole 
surmounted by a flag. We were not, how- 
ever, content with only this precaution. 
Looking far ahead to the final journey to 
the pole, we foresaw that in storm or fog 
we might easily get so far off our course 
as to make it difficult for us to locate a 
depot, even if we got into its neighborhood. 
We therefore adopted the following expedi- 
ent: 

In the case of the first depot, at 80° S., 
we drew an imaginary east-and-west line 
through the depot and on this line set up 
flags on bamboo poles at intervals of 
approximately nine hundred yards, for a 
distance of about five miles on either side 
of the depot. This device would be an 
extra safeguard when we should made 
our way southward to the pole or as we 
struggled back northward from it, protect- 
ing us in case we got off our course. Instead 
of one solitary marker at the depot itself, 
there would be drawn across our path a 
series of markers along a line ten miles 
long, close enough together so that we 
should almost certainly see one of them. 
We even marked the flags, so that when we 
should come across one of them on the 
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journey we should know to which side of 
the depot we were. This would reduce by 
half the time spent in finding the depot. 

On our second depot journey to lay 
down the second and third depots, we did 
not have with us enough bamboo poles to 
mark these caches in the manner described 
above. What we did, therefore, was to 
break up some of the packing cases and 
use the pieces as markers. Though these 
pieces of wood were only two feet high, I 
reasoned that they were better than 
nothing; and considering the amount of 
snowfall we had observed since our arrival, 
they would probably be good enough. 

At the third depot, we again used small 
pieces of packing cases which we distin- 
guished from the others by tying to them 
small dark blue strips of cloth which made 
them easier to see. The depot itself, as 
usual, was marked with a flag on top of a 
bamboo pole. 

These precautions demonstrated their 
value on the main journey, which began 
seven months later. We then encountered 
just such conditions of storm and fog as 
we had anticipated, and these markers 
more than once kept us from running by a 
depot and having to retrace our steps and 
waste priceless time in searching for it. 

I have neglected to mention that, when 
we first set forth southward to establish 
depot number one, we marked the entire 
route from Framheim to the depot with 
bamboo poles surmounted by flags, set 
up at such intervals that from any one flag 
the next one could be perceived in the 
distance. We did not have enough flags to 
mark the entire route, and so, for the last 
few miles, we resorted to dried fish stuck 
upright in the snow! Here again, an hour 
or two of forethought and exertion several 
times saved us many hours of travel Jater 

After our return to Framheim from 
establishing depots two and three, we still 
had time for a last journey to depot num- 
ber one before the winter set in. We util- 
ized this opportunity to carry about a ton 
and a quarter of fresh seal meat to the 
first depot at 80° S. This enabled us on the 
main journey, later, to give our dogs as 
much seal meat as they could eat up to 
that point, which kept them in the best 
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possible condition to the last possible 
moment. 

By the time this final journey was over, 
we had deposited three tons of supplies in 
three depots at latitudes 80°, 81°, and 82° 
S. The depot at 80° S. contained seal meat, 
dogs’ pemmican, butter, chocolate, 
matches, paraffin, and a quantity of outfit 
—total weight 4,200 pounds. The depot 
at 81° S. contained one half ton of dogs’ 
pemmican. The depot at 82° S. contained 
pemmican for both men and dogs, biscuits, 
milk powder, chocolate, and paraffin, and 
some outfit—weight 1,366 pounds. 

Winter now descended upon us, compel- 
ling us to remain at Framheim until spring 
should follow. We were quite content, for 
we had done a good autumn’s work. We 
had food supplies stored at three stations 
along about two hundred nautical miles of 
our route to the pole. We had accumulated 
an invaluable fund of information about 
the character of the country we should 
have to traverse. We had determined the 
weaknesses in our sledges and personal 
equipment, and now we had the winter 
before us in which to alter these things so 
that they would be perfect when the time 
came for the final effort. 

We set about reducing the weight of the 
sledge cases to a minimum. This task was 
allotted to Stubberud. It involved the 
unpacking of all the cases, and their 
reconstruction in such form as to be 
equally strong, but much lighter. This was 
done chiefly by planing off unnecessary 
thicknesses of wood. Bjaaland was as- 
signed the most important task of all. He 
was to reduce the weight of each sledge 
from 165 pounds to 48 pounds—less than 
one third of its original weight—without 
essential loss of strength. Without going 
into details as to the planing down of 
parts and the changes of design, it suffices 
to say that he accomplished the task 
triumphantly, and that his success had the 
greatest bearing upon our ability to reach 
the pole and return. 

Every detail of these operations was the 
subject of repeated discussion. For ex- 
ample, we discussed the question of what 
was the most useful color for a tent. We 
agreed that a dark color was best—/irst, 
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as a relief to the eyes after traveling all 
day on the glistening ice; second, a dark- 
colored fabric absorbs more heat from 
the sun than a light-colored fabric, so 
that on clear days on the main journey our 
tents would be warmer if they were dark. 
The tents we had brought with us were 
white, but one ingenious fellow suggested 
that we dye them with ink made from our 
ink powder. This suggestion seemed so 
practical that we soon had two dark blue 
tents instead of white ones. Later discus- 
sions, however, developed the probability 
that, after a short period of use, this dye 
would wash out of the fabric. The device 
finally adoped was to cut up our bunk 
curtains, which were made of a dark red 
cloth of light weight, and sew the parts 
together until we had made an outer tent 
to cover the one of white canvas. 

Another device evolved from our dis- 
cussions was a pair of stockings for each 
man, made of light-weight cloth. These 
stockings had several virtues. They not 
only kept out the cold of driving winds, 
but they also protected the other stockings 
against tears, so that they lasted much 
longer. Best of all, they proved to be easy 
to dry in nearly all weathers. 

After these stockings had been provided 
for all of us, we next made a study of our 
underclothing. What we had brought out 
from home was made of extremely thick 
woollen material, and we feared this 
would be too warm. Among our medical 
stores we had two large rolls of fine, light 
flannel. Of these Wisting made under- 
clothing for all of us. On the trip it proved 
to be perfect. 

Dog whips were next considered. Two 
were made for each driver, or fourteen in 
all. The handles were a problem in them- 
selves. Experience had showed us that a 
solid whip handle did not last long. Dis- 
cusssion developed the idea of a handle 
made of three narrow strips of hickory 
securely lashed together and the lashings 
covered with leather. This made a pliable 
handle that would give and bend instead 
of breaking. It may sound odd to the 
uninitiated reader that so much time and 
thought should be given to so simple a 
matter as dog whips. But the whole 
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success of our expedition was staked upon 
the use of dogs as motive power, and 
Eskimo dogs are a hard breed to handle. 
Ski bindings next occupied us. Here 
every man was his own inventor, as the 
comfort and flexibility of the bindings 
is a matter of individual taste and habit. 
All sorts of designs were devised and tried 
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far enough; so both had to set to work at 
alterations—one cutting off, the other 
adding a piece. Everything must be suit- 
able and comfortable before we started. 
The dog harness next came in for re- 
view. The experience of our depot jour- 
neys was now utilized. On one of these 
trips, two dogs fell into a crevasse because 














A DEPOT ON AMUNDSEN’S SOUTH POLE ROUTE 


Careful calculations of the food requirements of his crew and dogs and the establishment of supply depots 
at intervals preliminary to the final dash insured Amundsen’s success. 


out, and each man finally satisfied. One 
thing was required of all—that they should 
be easy to take off. We always had to take 
them off at night on the journey, for the 
dogs looked upon anything made of leather 
as a food delicacy and if one left one’s 
bindings out for a night, they were gone 
in the morning. Even the toe straps had 
to be removed in the evening. 

Every detail was considered in the mak- 
ing of such a small item as tent pegs. 
Johansen produced some that were the 
opposite of what such pegs usually are, 
being flat instead of high. This design was 
both lighter and stronger than the usual 
kind. I do not think that we broke a single 
one of these novel pegs on the trip. 

When the clothing was served out to 
each man, here again everything was 
subjected to the test of personal experi- 
ence. One man would find that the hood of 
his anprak came down too far over his 
eyes; another that it did not come down 


the harness was faulty. We therefore 
devoted great care and attention to this 
gear and used for it all the best materials 
we had. 

Let me’ review again, therefore, the 
importance I attached on this South Polar 
expedition to our selection of dogs as 
motive power. We knew before we started 
that much of our journey would be across 
the great Antarctic glacier. Hidden 
crevasses would constantly endanger us. 
The selection of dogs was in part deter- 
mined by this probability. If the dogs were 
properly harnessed together and their 
harness securely fastened to. the sledge, 
the lead dog would break through the 
crust above a crevasse. This would give us 
warning in time to stop the sledge and 
prevent any man of the party from falling 
in after him. The dog himself would hang 
safely suspended by his harness and could 
be quickly dragged back to safety. Actual 
experience on the expedition completely 
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justified these calculations. Scores of times 
one or another of us was saved from death 
or injury by the warning given by a falling 
dog. 

Another advantage in using dogs re- 
quires a little explanation, if it is to be 
understood by the uninitiated reader. Dr. 
Nansen, who revolutionized Arctic explor- 
ation, had brilliantly demonstrated the 
advantage of light equipment and the 
corresponding speed of movement which 
it made possible. The use of light sledges, 
of dogs for motive power, and of concen- 
trated food for men and beasts—these 
were the essentials of his idea, so brilliantly 
demonstrated on the first Fram-expedition. 
On our expedition to the South Pole, I 
chose dogs, not only for these reasons, but 
for the following additional reason: 

I have already described the stores of 
dogs’ pemmican which we had carried to 
the three depots, and the supply of fresh 
seal meat we had carried to the first depot, 
for the dogs. I had, however, in my calcu- 
lations a further idea for the rationing of 
these animals. I calculated before leaving 
Framheim exactly the weight of sledges 
and supplies to be carried on each day’s 
travel southward to the pole and north- 
ward returning. Obviously, these weights 
would diminish day by day as the rations 
on the sledges were consumed. Obviously 
also, a point would be reached, from time 
to time, at which this weight would so far 
diminish that it equalled the pulling power 
of one dog. I made the most careful esti- 
mate of the average weight of edible flesh of 
a dog and its food value when eaten by the 
others. By these calculations, I was able to 
lay out a schedule of dates upon which dog 
after dog would be converted from motive 
power into food. Obviously, this scheme 
reduced by that much the weight of dogs’ 
rations that had to be carried on the 
sledges. This reduction in weight added 
days to our “cruising radius” —to borrow 
a simile from naval language—and by 
that much increased our chances of reach- 
ing the pole and returning. 

When we made the actual dash to the 
pole, we profited by another experience 
of our depot journeys. On those prelimi- 
nary journeys, we had built a series of 


beacons along our line of march. They were 
made of snow, with a small black flag on 
top of each. We built in all 150 beacons, 
each about six feet high, and used in their 
construction 9,000 blocks cut out of the 
snow. In each of these beacons was de- 
posited a paper giving its number and 
position and indicating the distance and 
direction to be taken to reach the next 
beacon to the north. We erected these 
beacons at intervals of eight or nine miles 
to 81° S. There we reduced the intervals 
to about five miles. These beacons, I 
repeat, were of the greatest value to us on 
our return. They reduced enormously the 
amount of time occupied in the mere 
labor of keeping on the course. 

The reader will recall that we had built 
three depots in the previous autumn at 
80°, 81°, and 82° S. On the main journey, 
when we passed the southernmost of these 
depots, we took from it all the supplies it 
contained except enough to carry us back 
to 81° on the return trip. These extra 
supplies were to be deposited in new depots 
to be built as we went on south. The first 
of these was erected at 83° S., and con- 
tained provisions for five men and twelve 
dogs for four days. In the depot at 84° S. 
we left similar provisions, and besides, a 
can of paraffin holding nearly four gallons. 

Soon after we established a depot at 
85° S., we came to the mountains. Up to 
this point, we had reached an elevation 
of only 300 feet above the sea. We knew 
that now, however, we should have 
rapidly to ascend to elevations in the 
thousands of feet. To indicate the care 
with which we made our calculations and 
the mature deliberation with which we 
formed our judgments, I cannot do better 
than to quote two paragraphs from my 
book, ‘The South Pole,” written in 1912, 
immediately after our return to civiliza- 
tion: 


We had now reached one of the most critical 
points of our journey. Our plan had now to be 
laid so that we might not only make the ascent 
as easily as possible, but also get through to 
the end. Our calculations had to be made 
carefully, and every possibility taken into ac- 
count. As with every decision of importance, 
we discussed the matter jointly. The distance 
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we had before us, from this spot to the pole 
and back, was six hundred and eighty-three 
miles. Reckoning with the ascent that we saw 
before us, with other unforeseen obstructions, 
and finally with the certain factor that the 
strength of our dogs would be gradually re- 
duced to a fraction of what it now was, we 
decided to take provisions and equipment 
for sixty days on the sledges, and to leave the 
remaining supplies—enough for thirty days— 
and outfit in depot. We calculated, from the 
experience we had had, that we ought to be 
able to reach this point again with twelve dogs 
left. 

We now had forty-two dogs. Our plan was 
to take all the forty-two up to the plateau: 
there twenty-four of them were to be slaugh- 
tered, and the journey continued with three 
sledges and eighteen dogs. Of these last 
eighteen, it would be necessary, in our opinion, 
to slaughter six in order to bring the other 
twelve back to this point. As the number of 
dogs grew less, the sledges would become 
lighter and lighter, and when the time came 
for reducing their number to twelve, we should 
have only two sledges left. This time again 
our calculations came out approximately 
right; it was only in reckoning the number of 
days that we made a little mistake—we took 
eight days less than the time allowed. The 
number of dogs agreed exactly; we reached 
this point again with twelve. 


At 85° 30’ S. we carried out the work of 
slaughtering the superfluous dogs. They 
provided a feast for the survivors and for 
ourselves. We found that dog cutlets made 
a delicious dinner. These were not fried, as 
we had neither frying pan nor butter. We 
found it far easier and quicker to boil them, 
and in this way we got excellent soup 
besides. Wisting, who acted as chef, put 
into the soup all those parts of the pem- 
mican that contained most vegetables, so 
that we had the rare treat of a fresh-meat 
soup with vegetables in it. After the soup 
was devoured, we ate the cutlets. All 
doubts that we had entertained about the 
quality of the meat vanished at the first 
taste. It was excellent—not quite so ten- 
der as one could have wished, if an 
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appetite had been lacking, but to us 
perfectly delicious. I ate five cutlets at 
this first meal, and should have been glad 
if there had been more in the pot. 

At this camp we again made on paper 
the most careful calculations about our 
provisions. We went through our stock 
and divided it among the three sledges, 
as this was the point where we were to 
leave the fourth. Our eighteen surviving 
dogs were now divided into three teams 
of six each. We calculated that we should 
be able to reach the pole from this point 
with these eighteen dogs, and to leave it 
again with sixteen, which we did. 

On the homeward journey the beacons 
proved of indispensable aid—perhaps most 
specifically in enabling us quickly to find 
the most essential of all the depots, which 
was the one farthest north in the moun- 
tains. Failure to find this depot might have 
been fatal, for it was located at a point at 
which we knew we could find a safe pas- 
sage down the steep descent to the surface 
of the barrier. Here the importance of our 
beacons was: demonstrated with unex- 
pected force, for, strangely enough, by 
reason of change in the light and our 
reversed direction, when we reached its 
vicinity the whole landscape seemed 
utterly strange to us. Had it not been that 
our beacons soon showed us the right way 
to the depot, we should not only have been 
greatly puzzled, but perhaps fatally handi- 
capped, in our efforts to find it. 

In concluding, let me emphasize again 
its significance. The point it is intended 
to make is that only the most careful 
planning, sound judgment, and infinite 
patience in working out minute details of 
equipment and of precaution can assure 
the success of an undertaking in the 
Arctic. These are the things that provide 
that invaluable “margin of safety’? which 
is necessary to overcome the perils of 
unexpected difficulties and delays. Man’s 
triumph over nature is not the victory of 
brute force, but is the triumph of the mind. 





What the Dollar Teaches Asia 


The Lesson of Health and Contentment in the Orient 


GREGORY MASON 


The untrue picture of American business 


‘exploiting’? and enslaving backward 


peoples in foreign lands at pitifully small wages and under oppressive condi- 
tions 15 too frequently painted in our own country—sometimes even in our own 
Senate. But the truth 1s this—American business in foreign lands is leading 
backward peoples to better standards in health, sanitation, and education. This 73 
the last article in Mr. Mason’s series on “‘the heart of the dollar,” in which he has 
told the facts overlooked by critics of our business expansion in foreign fields. 


THERE ARE historical reasons for the 
strength of American influence, economic 
and social, among large populations of 
Asia. There are Russians enough who do 
not forget that it was an American Presi- 
dent who persuaded Japan to stop the 
war which was threatening to disintegrate 
Russia materially as it had already dis- 
integrated Russia morally. Millions of 
Japanese remember that it was an Ameri- 
can naval officer who gave their country 


the last fillip of impetus which was to 
carry her from medizevalism to modern 
capitalistic statehood within the astonish- 
ingly short space of half a century. Some 
Filipinos may be disgruntled at certain 
features of American control, but in their 
hearts there is still gratitude for the re- 
moval of the yoke of Spain. 

As for China, the deep thankfulness be- 
gotten by our return of the Boxer indem- 
nity for expenditure in education has been 




















THE DOLLAR HAS A TENDER HEART FOR HAWAIIAN CHILDREN 


Kindergarten instructors care for more than a hundred employees’ children while the mothers are at 
work in the factory of the Hawaiian Pineapple Company. Nourishing food and playground equipment 
are provided as well. 
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DOSING A NATIVE 
Of utmost value to our good 
will in the whole Far East 
is the medical work of the 
Rockefeller Foundation in 
its war against cholera, 
hookworm, and _ malaria. 
Its policy has been not only 
to help but also to teach 
the natives to help them- 
selves. 


strengthened by the ac- 
tivities of numerous 
American _ philanthro- 
pies and by our steady 
refusal to follow the ex- 
ample of other powers 


























INSURING HEALTH 


One of the wards for women 
at the great Catherina 
Hospital of the United 
States Rubber Company in 
Sumatra. Beds for 1,000 
natives are provided. The 
mortality rate is lower than 
in New York City although 
tropical disease epidemics 
are a constant menace. 


Straits of Malacca. For 
a number of years, how- 
ever, the name “ Rocke- 
feller” has come to 
mean not only the ac- 
quisition of wealth but 








and carve out conces- 
sionary rights and a 
piece of Chinese soil for ourselves. There 
is no doubt that our policy toward 
China pays us—in dollars as well as in self- 
respect. Our growth in commercial rela- 
tions with China has been mushroom-like. 
Our exports to that country for the year 
ending June, 1914, amounted to $24,628,- 
ooo; for the year ending June, 1924, they 
were $124,436,000! 

Of course, throughout the world the 
name ‘ Rockefeller” has long been a 
synonym for wealth. The symbol of this 
name, the Standard Oil can, is found in 
Asia from the Ural Mountains to the 


also the dispensation of 
it. This is true in no 
foreign country perhaps to a greater extent 
than in China. 

In 1915, the China Medical Board was 
formed as a branch of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Its aim was and is to co- 
operate with other agencies in the gradual 
development of a system of scientific 
medicine in China. This is no easy task, for 
China possesses no adequate scientific 
literature, nor even an accepted ter- 
minology in the national language. It is not 
possible to get enough teachers who can 
instruct in the Chinese language to man 
even two or three first class medical 
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schools. Most Chinese doctors with modern 
training prefer to teach in a foreign lan- 
guage—which, of course, means they can 
reach only a very limited number of stu- 
dents. Perhaps the chief accomplishment 
of the China Medical Board of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation has been the purchase 
and reorganization of the Peking Union 
Medical College. This organization now 
has forty-three Chinese professors and 
associates and thirty-nine of foreign 
nationality. It is not only the leading 
medical school in China but also the lead- 
ing example there of the benevolent spirit 
which is in the heart of Uncle Sam. It is 
an American embassy of the utmost value 
to our good will in the whole Far East. 

The China Medical Board has made a 
great effort to raise hospital standards 
throughout the country, realizing that the 
money spent in educating doctors will be 
largely wasted unless they have oppor- 
tunities to practice under favorable cir- 
cumstances. The importance of the work 
done by the missionaries has been seen and 
coéperation given them in the form of 
contributions to the support of additional 
staff and equipment. In recent years such 
contributions have amounted to more 
than half of the total sum required for 
the proposed additions and improvements, 
the remainder being supplied by the mis- 
sions themselves. 

What the Rockefeller Foundation is 
doing to effect the medical education of 
China it is doing in some degree through- 
out the whole Far East. In Java the foun- 
dation recently codperated with the gov- 
ernment by an unusually thorough survey 
of conditions relating to the prevalence in 
that picturesque island of hookworm dis- 
ease. The populations of a number of 
kampongs, or villages, were intensively 
studied as representatives of the thirty-five 
million people of Java. At the same time 
the natives were given lectures on hygiene 
and personal instruction in the methods of 
fighting the languor-producing plague. 

A similar survey was made in the Straits 
Settlements. As a result of this there was 
adopted by the government a three-year 
coéperative rural health campaign. In 
Siam the Rockefeller forces were temporar- 
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ily diverted from the fight against hook- 
worm to repel an assault by cholera. That 
being conquered, not only was the cam- 
paign on hookworm reopened but the 
general hygienic education of the public 
was undertaken with the aid of posters, 
lantern slides, moving pictures, and tons 
of printed matter. Training courses for 
health officers and sanitary inspectors 
were also established. 

As if such things were not sufficiently 
miraculous to the natives of jungle ham- 
lets, the foundation put into commission 
a health boat, equipped with a dispensary, 
a motion picture projector, and educa- 
tional exhibits. This craft tows a barge 
on which live the members of the Rocke- 
feller staff assigned to preach American 
ideas of hygienic living as the boat patrols 
the rivers and canals of Siam. Asight which 
might cure the most confirmed misan- 
thrope is this boat and its barge stopping 
at a temple on a river bank, where one of 
the foundation staff gives a lecture and 
others administer medical aid. 

In the Philippine Islands the sanitary 
engineers financed by the Rockefeller gift 
concentrated their attention on malaria. 
The codperation of the Philippine Health 
Service was to be expected, but the Rocke- 
feller people were delighted when various 
sugar planters took a hand in fighting the 
mosquitoes which carry this disease. This, 
of course, is just one more example of the 
broad vision of modern big business which 
I am reporting in these articles. It was 
discovered that a very effective as well 


‘as inexpensive way of destroying the larve 


of the dangerous Anopheles mosquitoes is 
the scattering of Paris green. The con- 
clusion of the Rockefeller experts is that 
successful control of malaria in the Philip- 
pines is possible at a per capita cost of 35 
cts. a year. The expenditure of this small 
sum for protection from this plague would 
certainly seem a profitable investment for 
the Philippine people and government. 

It is inevitable that such examples of 
American philanthropy as we have been 
reviewing should put the peoples who 
benefit by them into a frame of mind to- 
ward the United States which is not harm- 
ful to American business in those foreign 
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TYPICAL RIVER VILLAGE ON MALAY PENINSULA 
The sanitary living conditions provided for employees by the rubber plantations might be enjoyed by 


these villagers, but the natives of both Sumatra and the M 


alay Peninsula have no desire for work. In 


consequence, all labor is imported from overpopulated Java and India respectively. 


countries. Although there is not the 
slightest business design behind the benev- 
olent doings of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, one may well imagine that the 
Standard Oil interests profit by it through 
an increase in good will. This is as it should 
be. The employee-improvement efforts of 
these interests alone, however, should be 
enough to bring them good will to spare 
in the Asiatic countries where they oper- 
ate. Certainly the Chinese coolie much ap- 
preciates the forethought for his economic 
welfare shown in the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York’s provision for retire- 
ment pensions, insurance, and ownership 
of stock by employees. 

Like Europe, however, Asia derives as 
much advantage from the dollar’s mind as 
from its heart. That is, our technique of 
industry is being widely studied by Asiat- 
ics. A few years ago a number of Japanese 
industrial leaders persuaded the George 
A. Fuller Company of New York to form 
the George A. Fuller Company of the 
Orient, Limited, and to give the Japanese 
a share of control in the filial organization. 
The object of the Orientals was not merely 
to secure the immediate construction of 


several modern steel and concrete sky- 
scrapers in Tokyo but was even more to 
gain a course of education for their own 
engineers and contractors, so that they 
could eventually continue the construction 
of such buildings by their own efforts. 
Japanese laborers who had never taken 
part in the erection of a building of more 
than three or four stories soon learned to 
perform all the tasks incidental to putting 
up the towering steel framework which is 
the skeleton of the type of structure which 
dominates the sky lines of modern Ameri- 
can cities. On the other hand, American 
engineers learned a few things from their 
association with Japanese architects. The 
latter so modified the plans for the first 
two buildings constructed that the strength 
of the columns was increased approxi- 
mately roo per cent. on an arbitrary basis 
of meeting a horizontal thrust against the 
building equal to 15 per cent. of the build- 
ing’s total weight. The result was to in- 
crease the total weight of the structural 
steel in these buildings about 50 per cent., 
inasmuch as the columns’ weight is half 
that of the whole building. The Japanese, 
of course, were thinking of earthquakes 
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when they did this. But the American de- 
signers had already planned against this 
emergency and when the third building 
came to be constructed the Japanese were 
persuaded that the American precautions 
were sufficient. These precautions were 
aimed against a possible earthquake shock 
equivalent to a thirty-pound wind pressure 
against the lower part of the building, in- 
creasing rapidly in the upper stories, and 
necessitating steel wind bracing connec- 
tions of equal strength throughout the 
entire height of the building. This plan 
resulted in an edifice considerably stiffer 
than constructions designed under local 
American building codes. 

The great earthquake of 1923 provided 
a pretty thorough test. Practically all of 
Yokohama and most of Tokyo was razed, 
but all the buildings designed by the Fuller 
Company came through with only super- 
ficial damage, the ones in which American 
ideas of construction had dominated being 
no more damaged than those which the 
fears of the Japanese architects had equip- 
ped with heavier bones. 

Of all the changes which have come over 
Japan in her pursuit of the Occidental 
example none is more conspicuous than 
the gradual adoption of western clothing. 
This has been largely due to the efforts of 
one private American corporation, the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company. After 
a taste for foreign fashions had been 
planted in the bosoms of the Nipponese 
the high tax on imported clothing opened 
the way for the sale of many sewing ma- 
chines for the home manufacture of the 
foreign-style raiment. The Japanese women 
still cling to the kimono, but the men, and 
particularly the children, are going in 
heavily for western sartorial suggestions. 
However one may judge the resultant 
esthetic effect, one is forced to recognize 
herein a striking example of the influence 
of a single private American corporation. 

Not in Japan, nor in China, nor perhaps 
in all Asia is there a piece of the pure type 
of constructive social work among an in- 
dustrial population to equal the program 
of housing and sanitation with which the 
United States Rubber Company has blessed 
its employees in Sumatra and Malaya. 
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There is romance in the story of how 
rubber came to be grown in the Far East. 
It is a tale of the fulfillment of a vision, 
the achievement of a dream. The visionary, 
the dreamer, was Edgar B. Davis, a shoe 
manufacturer of Brockton, Massachu- 
setts. Seeking health in travel, he wandered 
into the picturesque lands along the Straits 
of Malacca. His canny observation that 
here was the right soil and climate for 
rubber begot the dream of farms, planta- 
tions, where by care and selective proc- 
esses high class rubber would be grown to 
compete with the wild product of the 
Amazon jungles, which was crude and 
uneven in quality. 

For three years Mr. Davis tried to con- 
vince capitalists of the possibilities of his 
vision. At last, in 1910, the United States 
Rubber Company was persuaded to invest 
$1,500,000 in an attempt to raise its own 
rubber on 12,000 acres of tobacco lands in 
East Sumatra. Rubber brought the east 
coast of Sumatra a healthy, active bus- 
iness. The Brockton shoe man saw his 
dream come true when overgrown tobacco 
lands and untouched jungles were cleared 
out and planted with rubber. To-day the 
United States Rubber Company holds 
by long-term lease 104,232 acres in Suma- 
tra and 29,661 acres on the Malay Pen- 
insula across the Straits of Malacca. 

The Sumatran properties now constitute 
as highly developed an agriculture as can 
be found in the East, being particularly 
interesting because of the large amount of 
development work which had to be done 
before these lands were ready to bear 
rubber. For instance, the rubber-growing 
trade has already produced a ninety-mile 
extension of the government railway on 
the east coast of Sumatra, and further 
extensions down the coast and into what is 
now undeveloped jungle seem likely to 
follow. The American company has itself 
built eighty miles of narrow gauge railway 
and nearly three hundred miles of automo- 
bile roads. Plantations which were formerly 
isolated outposts are now linked with the 
coast by rail. 

The American company has also had to 
build entire communities, including fac- 
tories. For whereas in the old days the 
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Indian in the Amazon jungle carried the 
milk of the rubber tree to a little station of 
his own, there to smoke it over open fires 
and make of it “biscuits” that could be 
transported, necessity has brought engin- 
eers to work. The American company in 
Sumatra now gets its rubber home by two 
methods: liquid shipment in tank steamers, 
and the spray process. The former is simple 
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called, and another at Singapore at the toe 
of the Malay Peninsula. 

To run plantations, factories, and offices, 
and to do all the attendant work in roads, 
buildings, and agriculture, regiments of 
labor were of course necessary. By 1920, 
when development of plantations and war 
production reached their peak, more than 
20,000 hands of all sorts were employed. 








enough, for the original latex is liquid, and 
transportation requires simply pouring it 
into containers at collecting stations. But 
before that simple thing could be done a 
delicate chemical preserving agent had to 
be developed. The spraying process, on the 
other hand, makes a solid of the latex. The 
milk, as collected from the plantations, is 
poured on to a polished steel disk which 
spins at incredible speed in a chamber 
heated by an oil furnace. Centrifugal force 
throws the latex in tiny particles from the 
edge of the disk, and the heat in the cham- 
ber instantly hardens them, so that they 
sift down through the hot chamber like 
snow, six hundred pounds an hour collect- 
ing in the trays at the bottom. It is then 
pressed into a compact solid, and shipped. 
Fight such spray plants have been built on 
the properties of the HAPM, as the chief 
plantation company under the United 
States Rubber Company in Sumatra is 





Courtesy Hawaiian Pineapple Company 
LABORERS’ QUARTERS ON OAHU, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
These homes for employees of Hawaiian sugar planters, chiefly Japanese, Filipino, and Chinese, have 


been declared by insurance investigators the finest industrial housing in the world. The laborers lead 
a happier and more healthful existence than do many American farmers. 


Development and the war boom over, it 
dipped to 9,600 in 1924; and now there are 
about 13,000. But Sumatran natives are 
Malays or close cousins, men slight of 
build and slighter in their desire to work. 
When they work at all, they fish, or do 
small-scale farming; but mostly they 
merely take the fruits and game the jungle 
provides for them. They will, on occasion, 
work as chauffeurs, and some of the more 
intelligent ones will become factory hands, 
or even clerical workers. 

However, to do the main work of grow- 
ing rubber a better worker had to be found. 
The Chinese of the old tobacco plantations 
did not take kindly to rubber plantations, 
and most of them have drifted away. 
There were, however, some 2,000 Javanese 
on the first plantations taken over by the 
HAPM, and these provided the solution 
of the labor problem. Java, seat of the 
Dutch East Indies colonial government, 
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is a long thin island of the Malay Archi- 
pelago about as large as New York State. 
It is southeast of Sumatra, three days 
away by sea. But its population of 35,000,- 
ooo brings about severe overcrowding in 
several places, so that there is considerable 
incentive to work if work can be found. 

It has been found for the Javanese by 
the rubber company, which has now 
adopted the permanent policy of importing 
labor, which is guaranteed minimum wages 
(fixed by the government), homes, and 
medical attention. The last matter has 
been found very vital to the success of the 
plantations. The Javanese coolie is very 
susceptible to hookworm, malaria, syphilis, 
typhoid, cholera, dysentery, and other 
plagues of the East. A few years ago most 
of the men in an incoming group of 1,000 
coolies were found to be infected with 
hookworm disease. Therefore, it has been 
made the practice of the company to send 
every new arrival to the hospital for a 
week of observation, disinfection, and 
“setting up.” 

The company has built for its laborers 
dormitories, which are called “lines” in 
the slang of the East. These barracks are 
built with floors of concrete and other 
features which make them easy to keep 
clean—an important matter, for the 
Javanese coolie does not take naturally to 
sanitation. The “lines” are usually built 
around three sides of a square, with a rec- 
reation shed in the center. Since the 
Javanese do not know what it means to 
save and would rather gamble than eat, 
part of the average wage of 25 cts. a day 
is kept from the coolie—to whom it means 
affluence—and is invested in food cooked 
in the communal kitchens. Gardens main- 
tained by the company supply fresh 
vegetables. Great care is exercised to select 
food which will keep the coolie healthy, 
particular attention being given to the 
staple food, rice, since the ordinary pol- 
ished market grade lacks the essential 
vitamines and leaves the consumer open 
to attacks of beriberi. 

The company operates two hospitals. 
There is one of 1,000 beds for the natives, 
and a small one for the whites. The 
natives’ hospital is an interesting spectacle. 
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In the midst of all the most modern 
surgical and sanitary appliances one finds 
beds with no bed clothes, mere iron bed- 
steads with plank decks. These are easily 
washed free of germs and dirt and are con- 
sidered positively luxurious by the coolies. 
However, this hospital is only the last 
line of defense. The company’s medical 
staff is much more proud of the prevention 
of disease than of its cure. Stringent hy- 
gienic measures on the plantations as well 
as in the “lines” are necessary. Certain 
natives are detailed to do nothing but walk 
up and down among the plantation work- 
ers carrying buckets of tea. If this beverage 
were not constantly available the laborers 
would drink from the nearest stream or 
drain, no matter how dirty. it might be. 
The company has found one of the most 
important factors in preserving the health 
of its employees is the encouragement of 
healthy recreation. Fortunately, being 
Mohammedan, the natives do not drink. 
Football of the variety known as soccer is 
very popular among them. After dark in 
the recreation halls there are moving 
pictures, or the company imports from 
Java native theatricals and shadow shows 
—complete to an orchestra of tom-toms. 
The whole program for the welfare of the 
coolies and their families might be sum- 
marized by saying that they find on these 
rubber plantations three things to which 
they are totally unaccustomed: regular 
work, regular recreation, and regular food 
and medical service. For several years now 
this program has been paying dividends in 
results. Malaria is still a problem not com- 
pletely solved, but with proper care for 
drainage serious epidemics are avoided. 
Typhoid, which once was prevalent, has 
been greatly reduced in frequency. But 
the great triumph of the company’s doc- 
tors and sanitary experts has been with 
cholera, that former scourge of the East. 
There has not been a cholera death since 
1918. But now a single suspicious case is no 
sooner found than the whole labor “ divi- 
sion” is vaccinated—as in 1924, when a 
woman died of what was feared to be 
cholera and within twenty-four hours 
4,000 persons were vaccinated and the 
center of the supposed infection isolated. 
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Peculiar as the statement may sound, it 
is in the Pacific, more than half way toward 
America from Asia, that the largest re- 
stricted group of Asiatics comes into con- 
tact with the spirit of humanity through 
constructive social service as expressed by 
private American capital. The hundreds of 
Oriental laborers employed by the Ha- 
waiian Pineapple Company do not have 
to be extremely thrifty by nature to save 
money. The company provides them with 
a nourishing dinner of rice, meat stew, and 
tea for 5 cts. Medical attention and many 
other accessories of living comfortably and 
healthfully are free. They are encouraged, 
however, not only to save money but to 
invest it in the stock of the company. The 
housing of these laborers is excellent, as is 
the housing of the 26,000 Filipinos, 12,000 
Japanese, and 1,300 Chinese who live on 
the forty-eight plantations banded to- 
gether in the Hawaiian Sugar Flanters’ 
Association. These latter homes, by the 
way, were declared by investigators of the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company to 
constitute the best industrial housing in 
the world. 

The majority of these laborers are im- 
ported by the plantations from the Far 
Fast, the planters guaranteeing a minimum 
wage, all traveling expenses, and free 
living quarters. Imagine what must be the 
feelings of a Filipino accustomed to an 
insanitary, leaky hut in the jungle, who 
finds himself in a well-made modern frame 
house with up-to-date fixtures! These 
houses are of the unit type, to accommo- 
date one or two families, with some special 
club type houses for single men. Each 
house of four or five rooms has its own 
piece of ground, which is almost invariably 
beautified by the laborers with gardens and 
shrubbery. Running water is supplied, and 
electricity—where power is available. In 
back of the houses are wash rooms pro- 
vided with modern plumbing and baths, 
with facilities for washing clothes. 

The laborer gets his house and fuel free, 
and gets his food and the necessities of 
life at virtually cost price from plantation 
stores. Medical attention is free, and prac- 
tically every plantation maintains a com- 
plete modern hospital. No expense has been 


spared to get good supplies of potable 
water, and twenty new model dairies have 
been furnished by the planters to provide 
an adequate milk supply. The children of 
laborers have the benefit of day nurseries 
and visiting nurses. 

A minimum wage is guaranteed to even 
the most inefficient employee. This 
amounts to $1 a day, but what the em- 
ployee earns is largely up to himself. There 
is a bonus of 10 per cent. to every man who 
works twenty-three days a month and a 
rapidly rising bonus on a sliding scale to 
every laborer who has worked this mini- 
mum period when the price of raw sugar 
averages 5 cts. a pound or more. Since they 
have a fixed minimum income to count on, 
with housing and other essentials of life 
free, it is not surprising that a great many 
laborers on the sugar plantations on the 
Hawaiian Islands save money. For in- 
stance, about a year ago there sailed back 
to the Philippines 723 men who had worked 
at sugar for from two to five years. In this 
time they had made total cash savings of 
$319,263. In addition, some of them sailed 
home with the following articles as sur- 
prises to their less traveled relatives in the 
Philippine bush: sewing machines, bicycles, 
phonographs, small pieces of furniture, 
fine trunks, and good clothes. 

Living in a climate akin to that of para- 
dise, these astute planters are firm be- 
lievers in the value of recreation for the 
men and women of their employ. Each 
plantation is a complete separate commun- 
ity with moving picture theater, gymna- 
sium, auditorium, club-house, and often 
two or more churches. Tennis courts are 
maintained on nearly all plantations. But 
baseball, which has long since supplanted 
the old time brutal sport of cock fighting, 
is the game which has the deepest hold on 
the affections of the Filipino and Japanese 
sugar men. On the forty-eight plantations 
there are maintained no less than one 
hundred and twenty-four organized base- 
ball clubs! Indeed, if the truth must be 
told, these laborers on Hawaiian sugar 
plantations lead a happier, healthier, more 
comfortable existence than many American 
farmers who own their own homes within 
the continental limits of the United States! 








A Highway Under the Hudson 





A Great New Bridge Built Under a River 


MARION T. COLLEY 


Here is another new style in tunnels and also a new style in bridges—a vehicle 
tube 9,250 feet long, connecting New York and New Jersey under the Hudson 
River. It is the longest vehicle tunnel in the world, and thts article tells of the 
peculiar problems overcome in its construction. The tube will be opened to traffic 


early this fall. 


ON A JULY MORNING in 1o19, three 
young engineers, experts in the delicate 
feat of pushing tunnels beneath rivers, 
met together in a big, bright office, high 
above New York City, to work out a plan 
for the greatest under-water vehicular 
highway that the world had ever known— 
the only one of its kind in all the Western 
Hemisphere. They were Clifford Milburn 
Holland, chief engineer of the project, 
Milton H. Freeman, engineer of con- 
struction, and Ole Singstad, engineer of 
design. 





To-day, that marvelous thoroughfare 
is a reality. Encased in two gigantic cast- 
iron tubes, it lies through the silt and 
sand, the gravel and rock, sixty feet below 
the mean low tide of the Hudson, like 
monstrous twin serpents of mythological 
days. This analogy, however, is only skin 
deep, for within each of these immense 
tubes is that most modern acquisition to 
the road maps—a one-way subaqueous 
street, two miles in length, with a head- 
way of thirteen feet and six inches, a 
narrow sidewalk, and a road twenty feet 














THE COMPLETED ROADWAY IN THE HOLLAND TUBE 


This photograph was taken at the New York-New Jersey boundary line. The lights, covered with dif- 
fusing glass, are sunk in the concrete walls twenty feet apart. Fresh air enters at each side of the roadway 


from continuous slots beside the narrow walks, while vitiated air is sucked through vents in the ceiling. 
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THE HOLLAND TUBE LINKS NEW YORK WITH NEW JERSEY 
In the foreground rises the skyscrapers of lower New York City. Beyond the Hudson River lies Hoboken. 
The dotted line indicates the 5,480 foot under-river portion of the twin roadways, and the arrows 
point to the ventilating buildings constructed atop the caissons which were sunk at the start of the work. 














CLEANING AND CAULKING A SECTION OF THE TUNNEL 


In the rear of the working shield successive rings of the cast-iron lining, each composed of fourteen seg- 
ments, were assembled until two gigantic cast-iron tubes stretched in place sixty feet below mean low 
tide of the Hudson River. 








MEETING OF THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY SHIELDS 


Three days before the shields met, Clifford Holland, the tunnel’s chief 
engineer, died from overwork, taking all joy from the momentous oc- 
casion. The cutting edge of the hood of the New York shield. and its 
working platforms are shown at the left and the hood of the New Jersey 
shield is seen projecting from the right. 


wide, which is divided to accommodate 
two lines of traffic, one of slow- and the 
other of fast-moving vehicles. 

Lights, covered with diffusing glass and 
sunk into the concrete walls in bronze- 
framed niches, twenty feet apart, fill these 
passages with the luminous whiteness of 
day, and are so arranged as to eliminate 
glare and to banish sharp shadows. The 
smooth, resilient surface of the pavement 
has the quality of reducing vibration, 
lessening noise to the utmost degree pos- 
sible. Throughout the length of -the in- 
teriors, the air is changed forty-two times 
every minute to free it from too large an 
admixture of the deadly carbon monoxide 
gas. In every least detail, this new way, 
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linking New York and 
New Jersey, is as per- 
fect as scientifi: 
knowledge and engi- 
neering skill could 
make it. 

But of the three men 
who came together 
that July morning to 
design its creation, 
only one has lived to 
see it completed. The 
world’s greatest 
under-water vehicu- 
lar tunnel cost the 
lives of its first two 
chief engineers—Hol- 
land, and Freeman, 
who succeeded to his 
office. And in the 
spring of 1925, Ole 
Singstad was com- 
missioned to assume 
the task, which had 
all at once become to 
him a sacred one, of 
carrying to conclusion 
the epoch-making 
public work for which 
his comrades had 
died. 

When this tunnel 
is formally opened this 
fall, it is estimated 
that more than 46,000 
automobiles, motor 
trucks, horsedrawn wagons, and _ vehicles 
of all kinds, will pass through it daily. 
The states of New York and New Jer- 
sey have spent between forty-eight and 
forty-nine million dollars in building it. 

But these figures tell nothing. Drama 
and high adventure, years of research 
and investigation, have gone into its mak- 
ing. The story of its construction, as told 
by Ole Singstad, began when five huge 
shafts, with double walls of steel, were 
floated up the Hudson from Staten Island 
and sunk by compressed air at the tunnel 
sites. On ways, within four of these shafts, 
great shields—in reality, stout steel cylin- 
ders—30 feet, 2 inches in diameter, and 
16 feet, 4 inches long, were erected. These 
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were divided into two 
compartments, and 
the advance rim was 
equipped with a cut- 
ting edge. When all 
was in readiness, com- 
pressed air was intro- 
duced into them, and 
thirty jacks, having a 
combined thrust of 
6,000 tons, pushed 
them through ports 
in the shafts, two 
from the New York 
side and two from the 
Jersey shore, and 
drove them forth on 
their laborious expe- 
dition of four years— 
to bore and burrow 
and shove a new kind 
of passageway for hu- 
man beings through 
the darkness and 
dangers of an under- 
river world. Within 
these strangest of all 
craft that ever set out 
on a perilous enter- 
prise were the men 
who were to do the 
actual work of exca- 
vation and construc- 
tion, and the engineers 
who were to direct 
this work. 

“At the very front of the shield,” re- 
lated Mr. Singstad, “shut off from the 
rest by a steel bulkhead, and with a breast 
of thick planks projected across the front 
as a barrier to the endless mass of mud 
without, was a working pocket, provided 
for the sand-hogs. Here, 107 feet below the 
city streets, under compressed air pressure 
which had to balance the hydrostatic force 
and hold the enveloping water at bay, 
they toiled with trowel and pick and 
shovel, frequently up to their knees in 
mire and slush, and surrounded by dangers 
so great that it is impossible to exaggerate 
them.” 

As the shield moved forward, he con- 
tinued, the air pressure was reduced to 












THE BUSINESS END OF A TUNNEL SHIELD 


With trowel, pick, and shovel, the sand-hogs toil in a working pocket 
under air pressures of from twenty to forty-five pounds at the front of the 
huge thirty-foot shield. Some thirty jacks, having a combined thrust of 
6,000 tons, were used to push the shield forward, thirty inches at a time, 
toward its counterpart approaching from the opposite shore. 


admit a certain amount of material 
through openings in the lower part of the 
bulkhead. And when this was done, the 
working pocket would become so dense 
with fog that the men could no longer 
see a foot ahead of them. There would be 
the sound of water swishing into the pipes 
on either side. And the sand-hogs, stand- 
ing still and tense, would wait for what 
the next moment might bring. 

“Tt was a moment,” said Mr. Singstad, 
“charged with awful possibilities. For if 
the reduced air power proved insufficient 
to withstand the pressure of the wall of 
mud through which the shield forced its 
passage, this would cave in and bury them. 
In case the cutting edge struck a boulder, 
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they would have to leave their protecting 
envelope of steel and get outside, in the 
formless world of silt and rock and water, 
and drill and blast the obstruction away. 
Should a blowout occur, they might be 
shot upwards to their death, or drowned 
by the resulting flood of water running in 
upon them.” 

When the shield had progressed thirty 
inches, or farther, and none of these 
catastrophes had materialized, they fell 
to work clearing the compartment of the 
in-flowing muck. Removing the breast- 
boards, one by one, they dug out the ex- 
posed earth immediately in front, prepared 
the path ahead, braced back the floor of 
the river with timbers driven into place 
by hand-operated jacks—each task being 
performed at the risk of their lives. 

“Often,” observed Mr. Singstad, “we 
are asked how men can be persuaded to do 
this work which involves such hazards that 
no insurance company will underwrite 
them. But, curious to say, we do not have 
to persuade them. The sand-hog represents 
one of the most steady laborers that we 
have. After trying it once, the men come 
back. There is something about it that 
holds them. The wages are high, but it 
cannot be this, for no amount of money 
could compensate for the hazards under 
which they work. I can explain it,” he 
added, “only on the principle of the irre- 
sistible attraction that danger and daring 
possess for men who are without fear.” 

When the air pressure in the shield was 
kept within 21 and 29 pounds, the law 
permitted the men to remain there for 
three hours on a stretch, then after staying 
outside for that length of time they could 
return and put in another three hours of 
labor. But when it mounted to 45 pounds, 
their working day was limited to two-thirty 
minute periods with an interval of five and 
a half hours of rest in the upper air. 

Only those who could pass the most 
rigid physical examination were allowed 
in these compartments. On leaving them, 
they at once entered a safety lock where 
the pressure was gradually decreased and 
hot coffee was served them to stimulate the 
action of the heart. All compressed air 
work was under the most intensive super- 
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vision of the engineering force. And while 
the perils surrounding the sand-hogs were 
far greater, these men also were exposed to 
hazards enough to have satisfied the soul 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, who urged all 
people to live dangerously. 

In the rear of the shield were assembled 
successive rings of the cast-iron lining, 
each composed of fourteen segments, 6 
feet long and 2 feet, 6 inches wide. And 
with every advance of two and a half feet 
an enormous erector swung down, lifted 
one of these mighty sections weighing a 
ton and a half apiece, moved with it 
around the circle and placed it, repeating 
the process until the ring was complete. 
Then pressing against this sturdy cir- 
cumference as a bearing, the thirty jacks 
shoved the shield forward another two and 
a half feet. Sometimes, this progress could 
be made in twenty minutes, at others it 
took a full twenty-four hours. 

The operation of these jacks that guided 
and drove the shields demanded the most 
meticulous exactitude on the part of the 
engineers, in order to keep the tunnel in 
line and grade. If the shield pursuing its 
course through the uneven and _ varied 
strata of the river bed, was found to be 
deviating in the slightest degree from its 
theoretically fixed path, the jacks. con- 
trolling that movement had to be instantly 
cut off and the error remedied during the 
next shove. No correction could be made 
afterward. 

“Even a slight mistake here,” Mr. 
Singstad emphasized, “would have very 
serious consequences.” That matter of 
alignment could never for an instant be 
forgotten and things were always cropping 
up to make it even more troublesome than 
it already was. 

One of these occurred in going through 
a section of light mud where the tunnel 
was suddenly found to be rising and mov- 
ing northward. To give it weight, a large 
quantity of this soft earth had to be taken 
in and retained. As it poured in powerful 
masses through the hydraulically operated 
doors of the shield and into chutes which 
dropped it back to a trailing bulkhead 
fitting into the tunnel, each square foot of 
it had to be carefully measured by the 
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THE MEN WHO BUILT THE HOLLAND TUNNEL 


The conquering of nature’s great barrier, the broad Hudson River, was not without a price. Clifford M. 
Holland (left) and M. H. Freeman (right) died in harness. Ole Singstad (center) as chief engineer, has 
carried the work to completion, the greatest achievement of its kind with compressed air. 


sand-hogs. For if more entered on one side 
than on the other, that showed that the 
shield was not toeing the line as it should. 

When the construction of the tunnel 
was in full swing, with as many as seven 
distinct air compartments functioning at 
the same time, under a maximum pressure 
of 47 pounds, a heavy burden was placed 
upon the engineering force, some of whom 
had to be continually present in all of 
these chambers. 

“Tt was impossible to know at what 
instant something might go wrong,” ex- 
plained Mr. Singstad, “and in work of 
this sort there is no going back and doing 
things over. A mistake once made has to 
stand forever after. Therefore, the engi- 
neers had to know in advance all the errors 
and mishaps which could possibly occur 
and be on hand to guard against them. 

“Tn no field of engineering is success so 
dependent upon technical training and 
experience as this. Even the subordinate 
engineering positions carry with them a 
responsibility that is appalling to consider. 

“The utmost carefulness,”’ he continued, 
“was required in the regulation of the 
battery of compressors ashore. If too little 
air were supplied, the earth would crush 
the tubes as they were laid; if too much, 
explosions occurred. Always there was 


present the danger of water rushing in, 
the menace of blows.” 

As preventions against the latter, cavi- 
ties in the earth about the shield, which 
could serve as pockets for the escaping air, 
were filled with clay, voids between rocks 
plugged with cement grout. Over a large 
portion of the river bed, where the over- 
head cover was too shallow to resist the 
force of the air used in excavation, a deep 
blanket of clay ten feet thick was laid; 
and above a section where even this was 
considered insufficient, another temporary 
cover was superimposed, which had to be 
removed by dredging when the work was 
done. Yet in spite of every precaution 
blows occurred. 

“First,” said Mr. Singstad, “we would 
notice large bubbles of escaping air. 
These increased in number with alarming 
rapidity until soon they were bubbling and 
boiling like a waterfall, and the opening 
became swiftly larger.” 

When, following these accidents, water 
poured into the tunnel the men escaped 
from the flood by means of high gangways 
leading to safety locks in the rear. Hanging 
screens, extending half the height of the 
tunnel, served to trap and retard the 
inrushing tide. 

During this period, when construction 
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went on day and night, Sundays and holi- 
days, the chief engineer kept in closest 
touch with every part of the work. By 
means of an independent telephone system 
connecting all compressed air compart- 
ments, he was able to maintain direct 
communication with every under-river 
working chamber and nothing occurred 
without his knowledge. In all those years, 
he never left his home or office for an hour 
without notifying the engineers in charge 
at the tunnel of his whereabouts so that 
he could be notified instantly if anything 
eame up requiring his attention. His job 
‘was to see that nothing interfered with 
the progress of the tunnel. And the tension 
of this responsibility never for a moment 
relaxed until the air no longer came roar- 
ing into the working pockets to deafen the 
sand-hogs, to change their voices into 
unrecognizable trebles, to quicken the 
beating of their stout hearts—for the 
long journey was done, and the shields 
had holed through! 

The holing through of the first two of 
these shields was to have been the occasion 
of a great celebration in the tunnel. Years 
had been spent in making surveys to in- 
sure the meeting of those tubes from oppo- 
site shores. Angles had been measured at 
night to avoid the smoke, triangulation 
made only in winter, when the atmos- 
phere was freest of haze and fog—yet, 
in the end, who could be sure? As they 
drew nearer together in mid-river, great 
excitement prevailed. The all-absorbing 
question on every one’s lips was: “ Would 
they actually meet at last, or miss each 
other in their narrow separate channels?” 
But when they finally came head-on to- 
gether, with a difference of only the 
merest fraction of an inch in their align- 
ment, all joy had gone from the event, and 
the triumphant outcome was attended by 
no demonstration of any kind. Three days 
before, Clifford Holland, the tunnel’s 


chief, exhausted by overwork and the 
unremitting strain, had died at a sani- 
tarium at Battle Creek, Michigan. And 
it was a strangely silent lot of men who 
- bored through the final remaining barrier 
of rock and earth, burned down the shields 
which they had manned, and wedded the 
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tubes with a last half-ring of the tunne! 
lining. 

As long ago as a third of a century, far- 
seeing men urged the construction of a 
subaqueous road of this sort beneath the 
Hudson. But people did not then think 
in terms of vehicular tunnels, and nothing 
came of it until 1906, when the legislatures 
of New York and New Jersey created 
commissions to deal with the matter of 
connecting the two states by highways 
across the intervening river. The new 
tunnel is due to the vision of these men, 
who from the day of their appointment 
until now have served their common- 
wealths in this capacity without pay. 

From the very outset, the engineers in 
charge of this project found themselves 
confronted by problems never before en- 
countered in their work, the solution of 
which required years of scientific study 
and experiment. 

“The most perplexing of these prob- 
lems,” said Mr. Singstad, “was that o! 
ventilating the tunnel. Heretofore, this 
had always been done by the simple proc- 
ess of forcing air in at one portal and out 
through the other. But to have adopted 
the blow-through method in the Holland 
Tubes would have necessitated so large a 
volume of circulating air, with resulting 
velocities so great, that the place would 
have been a veritable cave of the winds. 

“A scheme for introducing fresh air 
through a number of openings leading 
from a supply duct, and of carrying off the 
tainted air by a similar arrangement was 
broadly considered. But at this point, dark 
prophecies began to be heard on all sides. 
Many professional men declared that the 
tunnel could never be made safe for hu- 
man beings. Others predicted that the 
day the tubes were opened to the public 
would be memorable for the number of 
asphyxiations occurring on it.” 

Unlike all other underground passages 
of anything like its length, this one was to 
be used by thousands of vehicles, operated 
by internal combustion engines, generating 
gases, at least one of which, carbon monox- 
ide, was known to be a deadly poison to 
people and to animals. No data was to be 
obtained from any source relating to the 
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A FORWARD THRUST 


The danger unaer which the sand-hogs labored was shared by the engineers, as control of the jacks which 
pushed the shields had necessarily to be perfect, it being impossible to rectify errors. When in full swing 
there were seven different air compartments functioning at the same time and requiring the presence of 


at least a part of the engineering force in each one. 


amount of these gases given off by the 
cars, or to the quantity of carbon monox- 
ide which could be absorbed by the human 
body in a given time without injury. 

In a great public enterprise, designed 
solely for the convenience of people, so 
important a matter as its safe operation 
could not be left to conjecture. Therefore, 
the commissioners and the engineers de- 
cided to study these questions for them- 
selves and in so thorough a manner as to 
furnish conclusive information on the 
subject forever after. And a series of 
investigations were begun which lasted 
three years, and cost $2,552,000. In mak- 
ing them, the engineering staff was assisted 
by the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Yale University, and the University of 
Illinois. Trial ducts, tunnels, and com- 
pressed air compartments were constructed 
where conditions closely approximated 
those existing in the Holland Tubes. 

The first of these tests, conducted at 
the Government Experiment Station in 





Pittsburg, with ror motor cars, revealed 
that the volume cf carbon monoxide pro- 
duced by gasoline engines was consider- 
ably higher than had been supposed. But 
this disconcerting discovery was offset by 
experiments at Yale, where it was found 
that a larger quantity of this poison gas 
could be breathed without discomfort 
than the engineers had computed. Here 
the volunteer subjects were placed in air- 
tight chambers into which measured 
amounts of pure carbon monoxide were 
introduced from time to time. Doctors 
and physiologists kept the patients under 
close observation, took frequent specimens 
of their blood, and recorded their reactions 
to the cumulative poisoning process. 

It was next necessary to learn how the 
great volume of this deadly gas could be 
most efficiently and economically removed 
from the tunnel, or sufficiently diluted to 
render it harmless. And the scene shifted 
to Urbana, Illinois, where the university 
of that state constructed a trial duct 300 
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feet long, in which were installed electri- 
cally driven blowers and apparatus for 
measuring pressures and velocities. 

Finally, but one question remained: 
Should fresh air be supplied from above 
and the foul air withdrawn from below, 
or would the other way round be more 
satisfactory? To help decide the matter, 
the Bureau of Mines was again pressed 
into service, and this last experiment 
was conducted in a tunnel connected with 
the coal mines at Bruceton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The result of all these investigations is 
to be found in the elaborate and unique 
ventilating plant, housed in four shafts, 
five stories high, constructed on top of the 
caissons sunk on either side of the Hudson. 
From these shafts, forty-two powerful 
blower fans will force 3,761,000 cubic feet 
of fresh air per minute into expansion 
chambers beneath the roadway and out 
through slots in the lower part of the tubes, 
while forty-two exhaust fans will draw the 
vitiated air from ducts into which it will 
pass through openings in the ceiling. The 
operation of these fans will require 6,500 
horsepower, and a yearly expenditure of 
$280,000. But by means of them, the air 
will be completely changed every minute 
and a quarter, and no one using this 
passageway need fear an untimely death, 
or even a headache, from too large a dose 
of carbon monoxide. 

All materials used in the construction of 
the tubes were inspected by members of 
the engineering department through the 
various processes of their manufacture. 
Those which were to be exposed to the 
action of river water were subjected to 
exhaustive tests to determine their resist- 
ance to this deleterious force. In the case 
of cement, these experiments, conducted 
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in the state laboratory at Albany, lasted 
for two years. Even the tiles used as a 
lining for the tunnel walls had to meet the 
most rigid requirements for withstanding 
moisture and extremes in temperature. 
The color, white with an orange border, 
was chosen with regard to its psychologi- 
cal influence upon the passengers, as well 
as its capacity to reflect light. 

In illuminating the interiors, shadows 
between the cars had to be eliminated, 
since these would cause drivers to mis- 
judge distances and bring about accidents, 
and glare had likewise to be avoided be- 
cause of its effect upon sight. In studying 
this problem, the Westinghouse Lamp 
Company, coéperating with the engineers, 
constructed an exact replica of the tubes 
in miniature, and different lighting ar- 
rangements were tried out before the one 
finally adopted was decided upon. 

More than sixteen million vehicles will 
tax the strength of these cast-iron tubes 
annually. Through tolls exacted from 
these, and the renting out of tile ducts im- 
bedded in the walls for transmission of 
power or for communication, the tunnel 
will completely pay for itself in twenty 
years. 

There are four other under-water tun- 
nels for vehicles in the world—two in Eng- 
land, one in Germany, and one in Scotland. 
But the longest of these is but a third the 
length of the Holland Tubes and it is used 
by less than a hundred vehicles a day. As 
an engineering feat, the American sub- 
aqueous driveway stands alone. As an ex- 
ample of what can be done by compressed 
air, it is the greatest achievement of all 
time. 

“Tt was built,” said Mr. Singstad, “not 
just for to-day or to-morrow, but to last 
at least a hundred years.” 





























Dallin, Sculptor of Indians 


How a Frontiersman and Artist Created His Famous Statues 


A LEATHERY-SKINNED, bow-legged 
little man stood in front of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, his arms akimbo, 
his broad-brimmed hat hung on the back 
of his head, scrutinizing the statue of an 


Indian on_horse- 
back pouring forth 
his soul in prayer 
—“The Appeal to 
the Great Spirit,” 
the statue which, 
in point of famili- 
arity to Americans, 
ranks second only 
to the Statue of 
Liberty in New 
York Harbor. 

For five minutes 
the sombrero- 
topped man stood 
motionless, wrapt 
in study. Then, 
walking with that 
gait acquired by 
men who spend 
much of their lives 
on the hurricane 
deck of a cow 
pony, he moved to 
the opposite side of 
the statue and 
studied it from this 
new angle. Another 
five minutes passed 
before he strolled 
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CYRUS E. DALLIN 


Dallin’s knowledge of Indian character was gained 
in his youth in Utah, where he lived among the 
free Indians of the frontier. In 1879, while cook 
at a mine, his clay modeling interested a man 
who paid his fare to Boston—then ‘“‘the seat of 
culture”—that he might study sculpture. 


All Indian photographs copyright by Cyrus E. Dallin. 


into the museum and approached the 
woman at the souvenir counter. 

“Ma’m,” he asked in a slow drawl, 
“who made that statue out front?”’ 

“The sculptor was Cyrus E. Dallin,’’ he 


was informed. 

“Dallin,” he re- 
peated, as if try- 
ing in vain to place 
the name. “ Where 
from?”’ 

“He lives right 
here in Boston.” 

The reply seemed 
to astonish the 
questioner. 

‘* Boston!’’ he 
echoed softly. 
“And make an In- 
jun and pony like 
that?”’ 

He bought a 
post card photo- 
graph of the statue 
—one of the many 
millions of pictures 
of the famous work 

that have been 
eagerly purchased 
by Americans— 
and tapped it with 
his finger, and ob- 
served: “Reckon 
I’ve knowed ’most 
as many Injuns as 
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world’s foremost sculptor of the In- 
dian. The suggestion seemed to sur- 
prise Mr. Dallin, then to amuse him 
even more than the anecdote about 
the cowboy at the museum. 

“Who in the world would be in- 
terested in reading about me?” he 
inquired, his eyes twinkling with 
merriment. “Why, I’m not a success 
according to the standard of magazine 
articles. You see, I never made a mil- 
lion dollars; and the chances are ex- 
cellent that I never shall make a 
million.” 

There is about Mr. Dallin no trace 
of the “temperament” so often prom- 
inent in the artist’s make-up—a 
quality known among plain-speaking 
people as “the swelled head.” Com- 
mon sense and modesty are two 
characteristics which have played an 
important part in the sculptor’s 
unusual popularity among artists and 
laymen alike. 

While it is practically impossible 
to induce Mr. Dallin to talk about 
himself, he readily talks about In- 
dians. He is an authority on Indian 
lore. And as he discusses Indians, he 
carelessly allows bits of information 
about himself to creep in; with the 
result that one can piece together his 








“THE APPEAL TO THE GREAT SPIRIT” 
Dallin in four equestrian statues has carved the epic 


of the Indian. “The Signal of Peace” represents a 
Sioux chief welcoming the white pioneers to his prairies. 


interesting and colorful life-story. 
In 1850, three years after the Mor- 
mon pioneers had founded Salt Lake 





“The Medicine Man” spreads the warning to —— of 
e 

’ depicts the Indian, enraged by the perfidy ‘ 

he 


the Indian, crushed, 


palefaces who speak with forked tongues. 
test’ 
white man, fighting for his existence. Lastly, in 
Appeal to the Great Spirit,” 
pours forth his soul in prayer. 


whites. Next time you see this hombre 
Dallin, tell him for me that he sure does 
know what he’s talkin’ about.” 

Mr. Dallin chuckled when the story was 
repeated to him in his roomy studio on a 
Boston hilltop. 

“T couldn’t very well help knowing the 
Indians,” he said, “being brought up in 
Utah in the days when Utah was ‘Indian 
country’.” 

A moment later, mention was made of a 
magazine article to be written about the 


City, a small band of people, in- 


ro- cluding Cyrus Dallin’s parents, halted 


in the wilderness in the shadow of 
the Wasatch Mountains, some fifty 
miles south of the village which later 
became Salt Lake City, unloaded 
their covered wagons and began felling 
timber and erecting log cabins. They 
named their settlement “Springville” 
and around it build an adobe wall as a 
protection against Indian raids—raids, by 
the way, which occurred only in the imag- 
inations of pop-eyed prophets. 

In one of those cabins, on November 
22, 1861, Cyrus Dallin was born. He spent 
his childhood in the settlement, close to a 
stretch of prairie where the Ute Indians 
came every spring and fall to pitch their 
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colorful village of tepees and to trade 
pelts and trophies of the hunt for the 
products which white men made. One of 
a family of eight children, Cyrus had 
duties similar to those of any other boy 
of the frontier—herding cattle, cutting 
firewood, fishing, shooting wild fowl and 
game for the table, and all the usual odd 
jobs which are still known as “chores.” 

“My playmates,” he relates, “were 
Indian boys for much of the year. My 
games were Indian games. One game which 
we enjoyed particularly was called the 
‘warrior game.’ T.‘ere was a clay bank 
between the Ute ercampment and the 
settlement. That clay bank furnished the 
ammunition. This is hc w we played it.” 

From a table the sculptor took a handful 
of clay, flattened it in his open palm and 
then picked up a slen- 
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horses. That was where I got my liking for 
modeling—there at the clay bank beside 
the village of Ute tepees. 

“Those Indians whom I knew were not 
reservation Indians, by the way. They 
were a free people, proud of their heritage 
and their race, at liberty to come and go 
as they chose. They would always appear 
in the springtime near our settlement, and 
would set up their picturesque wigwams. 
In the summer, they packed up and went 
into the hills. Then in the fall—the game 
season, we called it—they always came 
back again. 

“They had a culture and refinement 
that was lacking in our settlement inside 
the adobe wall—as a matter of fact, the 
cowboys with their bluster and horseplay 
frightened me as a child; it was always a 

treat to visit my little 





der stick. 

“First, you’d take 
a handful of clay from 
the bank, press 
it flat in your 
hand, then 
clasp it tight 
about the end 
of a willow 
shoot. Then 
you’d pick out 
one of the 
‘enemy’ and let him 
have it! You’d swing 
the stick—whip-fash- 
ion—and the lump of 
clay would fly off like 
a bullet. 

“We were pretty 
good marksmen. And 
I want to assure you 
that when one of those 
solid wads of clay 
struck you, you knew 
it! 

“When we got tired, 
we used to sit down 
at the clay bank and 
make models of the 
animals that roamed 
the prairie in those 
days—antelope, 
wolves, buffalo, and 





by treachery. 






‘THE MEDICINE MAN” 


In Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, stands a 
memorial to the prophet of the Indians. His 
warning against the deceit of the white man 
went unheeded. Indian outrages, believes Mr. 
Dallin, were always retaliatory and provoked 


Indian companions in 
the homes of their 
parents. They had a 
civilization which was 
in many ways supe- 
rior to ours. For in- 
stance, I never saw 
an Indian child given 
corporal punishment. 
I never heard an In- 
dian child shrill and 
impudent to its par- 
ents. Respect for their 
elders was inbred in 
the young Indians; 
and when a rebuke 
was administered, it 
was done in a quiet, 
instructive way. 
“They were a very 
trusting people—al- 
most childlike in their 
trustfulness. That was 
due partly to their 
code of honor. To lie 
was an unthinkable 
crime. A liar was sim- 
ply an outcast. It 
never occurred to the 
Indian in the begin- 
ning that the white 
men— fine-looking 
people—would stoop 
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to lying. That was simply inconceivable to 
them. Consequently, it was a simple 
matter to trick the Indians with false- 
hoods and empty promises and to cheat 
them by misrepresenting the value of 
things to be traded. 

“When the Indians had it forced upon 
them that the white men did lie, they 
spoke of them as ‘men with forked 
tongues’; and it became the habit of the 
Indians to refer in the sign language to 
the white men by holding up two fingers 
outstretched from the lips—the symbol of 
the forked tongue. 

“Our settlement, like other frontier 
settlements, was in the 
making. Consequently, 
everything existed for utility 
alone. There was neither the 
time nor the thought to 
develop beauty. The In- 
dian encampments, on the 
other hand, were always 
places of beauty. There I 
saw beautiful colors and 
combinations of colors which 
white people are to-day 
finally adopting. But in 
those days—and in fact 
until recent years—the same 
color schemes were laughed 
at and termed ‘savage.’ 

“The Indians were com- 
munistic. That is, as indi- 
viduals they did not own 
land. They held land as a 
tribe and allotted sections 
of it to individuals for their 
use. The whole country had 
been theirs, placed there for 
them by the Great Spirit. 
They could not conceive of 
anybody claiming the right 
to bar them from it. When 
they made treaties with the 
whites for land, they be- 
lieved that they were as- 
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That was one reason for the misuncer- 
standings which led to so much bloodshed. 

“T have heard people speak of the 
Indians as cruel. I never found evidence 
of any more cruelty among them than 
among white men. I don’t believe that 
we can point to an Indian outrage that 
has not had its counterpart in the white 
men’s record. When we say that the 
Indians were treacherous, we are simply 
closing our eyes to facts. Very few treaties 
made between white men and red were 
ever broken by the red men. I think you 
will find that every Indian war was started 
by the whites and that every Indian out- 
rage was committed by way 
of retaliation for some out- 
rage perpetrated by the 
white men.” 

To the amusement of the 
other white boys of the 
settlement of Springville, 
Cyrus Dallin had no desire 
to become either a miner 
or a soldier. His ambition 
was to “make things” such 
as he makes to-day. But 
derision did not succeed in 
downing the quiet deter- 
mination of the lad. Al- 
though he had never seen 
any sculpture, had never 
met anybody who either 
knew or cared anything 
about it, and was unable 
even to obtain books that 
described the art, neverthe- 
less he clung to his deter- 
mination to ‘make things”’; 
and as he grew older, he 
planned to save money until 
he could go East to obtain 
instruction. 

From Brigham Young, 
then the dictator of Utah, 
the elder Dallin had ob- 
tained a permit to mine and 

















signing to the whites the 
right to use land; and the 
whites believed that they 
were buying it outright. 
Neither understood the 
point of view of the other. 





“*MASSASOIT”’ 


Standing on the same ground 
where Massasoit welcomed the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, this statue depicts 
strikingly the natural poise of 
a great Indian chief. 


was working a silver mine 
in the Tintic district. In 
1879, Cyrus joined him as 
“chief cook and _ bottle 
washer,” to preside over 
the cabin and to take his 
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turn with the wheelbarrow, screen- 
ing and sorting the ore. Out of his 
meagre earnings he hoped to save 
enough to enable him to attend the 
academy at Provo. It was during 
this period that the miners uncovered 
a layer of white talc clay. With 
improvised tools, young Dallin 
modeled two heads. The miners 
watched him work—first with amuse- 
ment, then with interest, and finally 
with open wonder and admiration. 
Those heads were a subject for wide- 
spread comment. Miners came to 
view them and exclaim over them. 
Even from the neighboring settle- 
ments people journeyed to inspect 
them. Among those who came to 
see them was a mining man, C. H. 
Blanchard, of Silver City, Tintic. 
He was impressed, talked briefly 
with the boy who had done the 
modeling, and then commented to 
his father: “That boy ought to have 
a chance.” 

With the directness typical of men 
of his stamp, Mr. Blanchard inter- 
viewed a wealthy friend. Their dis- 
cussion was brief, and they agreed 
to pay young Dallin’s train fare 
to Boston—then “the seat of cul- 
ture’”—where he might study the 
art for which he showed such natural 
aptitude. 


remote to hope for, used to whittling 





“THE SIGNAL OF PEACE” 


Modeled after one of Buffalo Bill’s Indians and exhibited 
. . at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893, this statue won inter- 

So the lad of the frontier, accus- national attention for Dallin. It is now in Lincoln Park, 
tomed to doing without the oppor- Chicago. The sculptor, who grew up as a playmate of Ute 


tunities which had seemedalmost too Indian boys in Utah, has sought to express the Indian’s 


point of view in his works. His sculpture has immortalized 
the tragic story of the Indian’s disappearance from the 


with his knife and modeling grop- _ land of his forefathers. 


ingly and without tools or advice in 

the clay which nature had provided, was 
suddenly set down among strangers in a 
strange city, twenty-five hundred miles 
from his native prairie, with just $15 in his 
possession, and told: “Now, it’s up to 
you.” 

Obtaining instruction from Truman 
Bartlett, a Boston sculptor, Dallin paid 
for his lessons by taking care of the Bart- 
lett studio and earned the rest of his 
expenses by working in a near-by terra 
cotta works. Although he rapidly acquired 
considerable skill and finally attained some 


degree of favorable public notice for his 
work, he kept his feet on the ground, so 
to speak. As a “pot boiler” he made wax 
figures for the display windows of depart- 
ment stores. 

He did not allow his constantly increas- 
ing success to distort his sense of propor- 
tions, but, with his mind continually on 
improvement of his work, finally went to 
Paris to study under Chapu; and while 
there he was a frequent visitor of ‘“‘ Buffalo 
Bill” Cody, who was touring Europe with 
his Wild West troupe. It was during these 
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visits that Dallin made a small 
model of “The Signal of Peace,” 
the beautiful statue which stands 
in Chicago’s Lincoln Park and 
which is a favorite among the 
people of the Middle West. 
“The origin of that statue,” 
Mr. Dallin told me, “goes back 
to my boyhood, to a day when I 
witnessed a peace pow-wow be- 
tween the Indian chiefs and the 
United States Army officers. I 
shall never forget those splendid- 
looking Indians arrayed in their 
gorgeous head-dress, riding up on 
their ponies to the army camp 
where the pow-wow was to be 
held. The Indians dismounted, 
gravely saluted the officers, and 
followed them into one of the 
tents. The adult spectators were 
obliged to stay at a distance. 
But we small boys sneaked out 
behind the tent and edged for- 
ward on our stomachs until we 
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could witness that pow-wow from 
under the open tent-flap. 

““The pipe of peace was passed ; 
and before it was smoked, it was 
pointed to the north, south, east, and west, 
the boundaries of the firmament, then to 
Mother Earth, the source of all life, then to 
the Great Spirit above, whither all life goes. 
This was done with a dignity and grace 
that it is impossible to describe. The 
chiefs spoke then, rising from their places 
and accompanying their words with im- 
pressive, easy gestures; and finer orators 
than the Indian chiefs never lived. Al- 
though we boys could not understand the 
words, we could not help understanding 
what the chiefs were driving at. 

“In making my model of ‘The Signal 
of Peace,’ I used, to a certain extent, one 
of the Buffalo Bill Indians; in putting into 
it that dignity typical of the Indian, I had 
in my memory the chiefs who rode up to 
the peace pow-wow many years before.” 

That statue, exhibited at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago in 1893, brought Dallin 
to the notice of the world. The average 
man, when acclaimed a leader of his field, 
would consider himself “arrived.” Dallin, 


“THE PROTEST” 
Against the white man’s invasion. 


however, then thirty-three years old, with 
a reputation established and with financial! 
prosperity at hand, showed how unlike the 
average man he was by refusing to pay 
much attention to the plaudits of the 
critics and public. He astonished his 
friends by announcing suddenly: “I need 
to learn more about technique. I’m going 
to Paris to study.” And he went. 

Dallin’s works are scattered throughout 
this country and Europe. In the rotunda 
of the Library of Congress stands his “Sir 
Isaac Newton.” He modeled the angel 
which tops the great dome of the famous 
Mormon Temple at Salt Lake City. His 
statues include the widest range of subjects 
—from Don Quixote in full armor mounted 
on the fabled steed, Rosinante, to the 
doughboy prisoner—“ Captured but Not 
Conquered”—which was a subject for 
nation-wide newspaper comment during 
the last months of the war. But it is his 
Indians which have made the greatest 
impression on the world. 
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ONE OF THE most important branches 
of the work of the world at present is the 
development of aviation. More than 
twenty years ago, or as soon as the editors 
learned of the epochal work of the Wright 
brothers, this magazine recognized that 
the world was on the threshold of the devel- 
opment of a new and revolutionary means 
of transportation. Since that time the 
interest of this magazine in the science of 
aviation has been constant. The volumes 
of the Worip’s Work for past years 
show that its readers have been kept fully 
informed of the great progress made by 
the men who were adding a new dimension 
to our world of travel. 

In recent years this interest has been 
accelerated, as well it should be, for avia- 
tion is now rushing into general usefulness 
all over the world and, indeed, in some 
of the more remote and backward regions 
it offers the only means of swift transporta- 
tion. We have told the story of the use of 
the airplane and balloon in exploration, 
and we have told of its uses in commerce 
and trade. Lieutenant WALTER HINTON’s 
story of his flights over the Amazon jun- 
gles was widely quoted by the American 
press, and following his two articles came 
two other notable articles which are still 
being quoted by the newspapers— 
“America Takes the Lead in Aviation,” 
by Howarp Mincos in April, 1926, and 
“In Defense of Stunt Flying,” by Com- 
mander RICHARD E. Byrp, Jr., in Novem- 
ber of last year. 

To those notable articles we now add 
others. In this issue Colonel CHartes A. 
LINDBERGH tells of his early flying and in 
his narrative we see the first daring deeds 
of a dauntless and intrepid spirit. In the 
next issue, October, we hope to publish 
the first of two articles by Commander 
Byrp. In one article he will tell of his bold 


plan of surveying the Antarctic continent 
by airplane, and in the second he will dis- 
cuss the aviation of to-morrow under the 
title “The Next Step in Aviation.” 

In the next issue we hope to have a 
group of notable articles. The vivid tale 
of the Sea Devil continues its humorous 
and brilliant course through a fourth in- 
stallment. Mrs. ANNA RoBESON BurRR in 
a second article on James Stillman tells 
more stories about his relations with Mor- 
gan, Schiff, Harriman, and other great 
figures of the last generation. WALTER 
TITTLE, the artist and writer who has 
written several Personality sketches in 
recent months, returns from his vacation 
with an excellent word and picture sketch 
of George W. Olvany, the new leader of 
Tammany Hall who, by virtue of his as- 
sociation with Governor Smith, has be- 
come a national figure. PHittp GUEDALLA, 
the brilliant English essayist and historian, 
contributes an article on the industrial 
future in England. These are but a few 
of the fine group of articles we hope to 
offer in our next number. 


The series of articles by Homer Croy 
continues to call forth letters of pertinent 
comment from our readers. Of the letters 
appearing below, the first, denying logic 
and originality in the stand of the 4 A’s, 
was written by the Christian Endeavor 
Society of the Irvington Presbyterian 
Church of Indianapolis, Indiana. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s Work. 

Sir: We are writing as a group of young 
people who are interested in the enlighten- 
ment of this so-called enlightened group known 
as the 4 A’s. It seems to us that any ideas such 
as those advanced by this organization fail 
to show any evidences of consistent reason- 
ing. 

The mild, silver-haired, silent-tongued Mr. 
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Smith states: ‘We do not believe in doing 
anything injurious to our fellow-men’’—but 
what code of ethics is there other than Chris- 
tianity that contains as its basic element the 
brotherhood of all mankind? It would appear 
that Mr. Smith’s principles are by no means 
original, and, even though he has as his pro- 
fessed aim the destruction of Christianity, 
still he has retained its most salient features. 


Somewhat astounding, however, is the way © 


in which Hopwood calls attention to the 
quotation of Herbert W. Burkle of Indiana 
University, who says: “‘I believe that life is 
entirely without meaning except to the in- 
dividual.’”’ The discrepancy between these two 
statements, one from the president of this 
organization and one from a protégé of its 
secretary, is at once obvious and ridiculous. 
Indeed, it is very evident that exaggeration 
has been employed in an attempt to present 
a hopeless cause in a more favorable light. 
For instance, any unprejudiced mind will see 
that the statement that one out of three col- 
lege students is an atheist is entirely unreason- 
able. However, one cannot be surprised at any 
claim from these people, however far-fetched 
it may be, after their contention that Abraham 
Lincoln if alive to-day would be an atheist. 
Even the most casual student of the life of the 
Great Emancipator will readily admit that 
the power of his personality was founded 
on his faith in God, and was strikingly dis- 
played in his constant recourse to prayer for 
help and guidance in many crises of affairs 
of state. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY OF THE 
IRVINGTON PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Judge Smith, of the Municipal Court, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, questions the 
truth of several of the atheists’ state- 
ments. 


To the Editor, WorLp’s Work. 

Sir: There are a very few spiritualists who 
believe they communicate with the departed, 
but the great mass of the world does not have 
such a belief, so how can it be decided what 
occurs beyond the grave? One thing is certain: 
An atheist who turns his back on God cannot 
know Him. A bishop was once crossing the 
Atlantic. Two fellow-passengers, atheists, 
argued each day in favor of their belief. 
Finally, on the last day they thought they 
had been too persistent, so they sought out 
the bishop and apologized. The bishop smiled 
and said: “Ladies, I have admired your gym- 


nastic performance, but it has not worried 
me in the least, as I have known God for 
forty years.” 

“When the Scotch Kirk was at the height of 
its power,” the 4 A’s quote Buckle, “we may 
search history in vain for any institution which 
can compete with it, except the Spanish In- 
quisition.” It is not my purpose to excuse the 
mistakes of Christians or atheists. However, 
under that rule Scotland produced many of 
the greatest men of all time. Nearly one half 
of our Presidents have been descendants of 
Scotland and the Scottish Kirk. 

Says President Smith: ‘‘ We do not believe in 
people lying, stealing, committing crimes or 
anything injurious to their fellow-man, but 
such things have nothing to do with religion.” 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Hopwood, have you read 
the Ten Commandments? The two gentlemen 
refer to the Hall-Mills case. There are a few 
black sheep in every flock, and it is not my 
purpose to excuse them; but the preachers, I 
assert, are as highly respected as are the athe- 
ists. 

The crowning infamy of the article is the 
assertion that Abraham Lincoln had little 
faith in the church and doubted the church’s 
theory of God. The public speeches of Lincoln 
show that he had a profound belief in God 
and that without His help he could not have 
succeeded. 

CHARLES L. Smiru. 


Mr. Cranfill, of Dallas, Texas, is certain 
that the 4 A’s will not advance the cause 
of atheism to any great extent, and in the 
following letter he tells why. 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s WorRK. 

Sir: I do not hold the view that some of your 
readers have indicated, that the publication of 
such articles as those by Homer Croy can do 
harm. I must continue to believe that all 
knowledge, even if unwelcome, is power, and 
your revelations concerning this organization 
I think will be productive of good rather than 
harm. 

I approve heartily of the WorLD’s WorK 
giving us information concerning the new ag- 
gressive organization for the advancement of 
atheism. But I do not think it will advance 
atheism to any great extent, for God has set 
eternity in the human heart and, first or last, 
all of us, even if ofttimes groping in the dark, 
will make our way back to the simple faith 
learned at our mothers’ knees. 

J. B. CRANFILL. 
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the sea... 


“*There he is, by Joe!” 

“On our starboard side a 
large steamer was heading 
toward us. Flying our Nor- 
wegian colors, we turned to 
meet her. 

‘Shall we tackle him?’ I 
asked one of my sailors. 

“Sure, let’s take him. 
He’s an Englishman.’ 

“Up with the German flag 
and fire across her bows. It 
was our first shot against 
the enemy.’’ 


THE SEA DEVIL 


author of ““‘With Lawrence in Arabia’’ 


new light on Victcria’s 


Here is the most sensational, revealing and intimate picture ever drawn of 19th 
It contains unique and unconventional 
Pictures of George III, George IV, William IV, Victoria, the Czars, Bourbons and 
Bonapartes, Wellington, Gladstone, Disraeli and their contemporaries; including 
many passages hitherto withheld from publication. 
aristocrats, had access to every secret of state and society; the editor is an 
authority on 19th century England. 


THE GREVILLE DIARY 


Edited by Philip Whitwell Wilson 2 vols. $10 


century Europe, political and social. 


note: 





pron 


$2.50 


The author, an aristocrat of 


Roald Amundsen’s own story of his adventurous career has just been 
published. The discovery of the Northwest Passage and. the South Pole, 
and the flight over the North Pole are peaks of interest in an important 


and exciting book. ROALD AMUNDSEN—My Life as an Explorer. 


Garden, City, New York 


$3.50 
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The New Decency in Novels 


THOMAS L. MASSON 
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THERE ARE many signs in the literary skies 
that, having swung around the circle of “sex,” 
we are coming back to what may be termed a 
bigger and brighter Victorianism. The so- 
called mid-victorian thing (largely a myth) 
is of course deader than a door nail. It was 
pretty well bumped off by the Freudians and 
the war working together. 

In this period of “frankness,” a generation 
of young people was hypnotized into the il- 
lusion that there had been born with them 
something new, which had never been known 
in the world before. This was because the old 
physiology, which dealt with the number of 
bones in the body, the liver and lungs, was 
suddenly replaced in its terms by releases and 
inhibitions, sex repressions and complexes, 
and the whole fantastic cycle of Freud. The 
old people, who had been brought up on this 
Victorian anatomy, were bewildered and ut- 
terly incapable of meeting the situation. Thus 
it was quite easy to put over almost anything 
on them, particularly as it was the young 
people who had largely won the war. Thus the 
patter of the little feet of countless war babies 
was succeeded by the literature of this freedom, 
ringing all the changes from simple sophis- 
ticated nastiness up to the more delicate tints 
of psychoanalytic eroticism. 

Meanwhile, we have gained much. There will 
be no more rococo furniture of the mind, or 
embossed family photographs or painted 
fruit in the dining rooms. If we continue to 
love and be loved in the manner that so long 
ago was standardized by an all-seeing God, we 
shall be more graceful, more sincere, perhaps 
more beautiful about it. But we shall at least 
understand that a large part of this modern 
bohemian stuff, which had its origin in Baby- 
lon, came through Greece and Rome to Vienna, 
Berlin, Paris, and thus to America, is, after 
all, nothing but a cheap and sloppy decadence; 
and that, further, when you track it to its lair, 








you discover in it as much mawkish senti- 
mentality, as much pathological rot, as the 
pollyannic period ever hatched out. Disguised 
of course, but still there. And as old as the hills, 

Out of all this turnover, however, we are 
bound to admit that there has been, is now, 
and doubtless will continue to be, more good 
writing than ever. It works both ways. The 
contrasts are more intense; expression to the 
limit, let loose, becomes in turn hideous and 
beautiful, mad and wise. 

From this broad viewpoint, and with certain 
reservations to be hinted at later, the eleven 
best novels I have read this season are: 


“‘Gallions Reach,” by H. M. Tomlinson 

** A Good Woman,” by Louis Bromfield 

“Meanwhile,” by H. G. Wells 

“Transplanted,” by Brand Whitlock 

“The Grandmothers,” by Glenway Wescott 

“Dusty Answer,” by Rosamund Lehmannx 

“The Honorable Picnic,” by Thomas Raucet 

“The Way of Revelation,” by Wilfred Ewart 

** Anabel at Sea,’”’ by Samuel Merwin 

“Death Comes for the Archbishop,” by Willa 
Cather 

“Counterpoint,” by Josephine Daskam Bacon 


These novels are all faulty. Some are ovet- 
worded. One, “Dusty Answer,” is distinctly 
decadent or, if you like, paganish in its atmo- 
phere, but this is justified by the fact that, 
although a first novel, it shows genius qulle 
distinctly and also it conveys life. We may not 
like the picture. Here is a young English git, 
her life, her thoughts, her emotions unfolded 
during a period which carries her beyond cl- 
lege—and with no hope—a kind of materialism 
which England certainly need not be too proud 
of. This is the same kind of book about gitls 
that our own Scott Fitzgerald wrote onc 
about college boys in “This Side of Paradise. 
We know it is not the whole picture, we take1t 
cum grano; but we recognize it as life on a ct 
tain British level. 
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Letters of Lady 
Augusta Stanley 


ROM the pages of this spark- 

ling book there arises a 
new Victoria, a great queen 
who steps out of the role cast 
for her by pedantic history. 


The LETTERS OF LADY 
AUGUSTA STANLEY, 
recently discovered among 
the records of Windsor 
Castle, present a continuous 
narrative of the intimate 
life of Victoria’s Court 
from 1849 to 1863. Lady 
Augusta herself, a figure 
of extraordinary spirit and 
charm, was during most of 
this time favorite lady- 
in-waiting and close friend 
to Victoria. Her letters to her niece 


are humorous, poignant, pathetic, © 


according to the fortunes of her 
mistress. They form a notable ad- 
dition to Victoriana. 


Edited by 
The DEAN of WINDSOR 
and HECTOR BOLITHO 
Illustrated $5.00 





HENRY WARD 
BEECHER 


A cartoon by 
THEODORE WUST 
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Henry Ward 
Beecher 


MERICA’S most striking man 
of religion forms the subject of 
this powerful biographical study. 
Pulpitorator unsurpassed, anti-slaver 
who commanded more news 
space than Lindbergh, Henry 
Ward Beecher standsalone on 
thestageofcontroversy,ascene 
set by Captain Hibben with 
all the ironical properties of 
the middle American time. 


Round about the spectacu- 
lar figure of the sage of 
Plymouth Church has cen- 
tered intense speculation 
and doubt. Thousands wor- 
shipped him and worshipped 
under him, while many 
accused and’ maligned him. His 
is a figure in the gallery of famous 
Americans which will always ap- 
pear somehow heroic, infinitely 
tragic, and everlastingly human. 


by 
PAXTON HIBBEN 


Illustrated $5.00 
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THE NEW DECENCY IN NOVELS 


That is one thing about a good novel—it 
must report something, must give us news that 
broadens our vision. ‘The Honorable Picnic” 
does this, in that it gives us a picture of modern 
Japan, told in a story, through human beings 
on the spot, who contribute, each one, their 
special angle for the whole scene. 

Samuel Merwin’s “Anabel” does this also, 
but on a lower level. His girl goes on a trip 
around the world, and we follow her through 
her various love affairs, smartly described 
even if the mechanism is somewhat standard- 
ized. What of that? The book is amusing. It 


has humor. And that in almost any form ye 
always welcome, for it is sadly lacking, es. 
pecially in our American fiction. There is very 
little of it in “Grandmothers,”’ which is almost 
like an American genealogy, done in drab 
wording, with an undertone of self-conscious. 
ness—for it always seems difficult for American 
authors, especially when they dig up their fore. 
bears, to detach themselves. 

Louis Bromfield’s “Good Woman’ an' 
Brand Whitlock’s “Transplanted” are bo‘) 
the kind of novels where the author sits down 
deliberately and recreates (not creates, for 








What I Am Reading—and Why 


The Wor.v’s Work herewith presents further comments from prominent men and women 
telling what they are reading and why. If the enthusiasm with which previous statements have been 
greeted 1s an indication, the editors are right in believing that this innovation in book reviewing, 
which presents opinions from capable persons who read what they want and not what they are 
obliged to review, gives valuable hints as to what is worth while in books recently published. 


CHARLES MoorE, ACTING CHIEF, DIVISION OF MSS., 
LIBRARY OF CoNGRESS—I read for recreation and prefer 
good company in letters as in life. “Trader Horn” is a 
trump. I shall miss none of his forthcoming philosophy. 
“Mother India’”’ is a revelation. Allen’s ‘“‘Poe” leaves a 
residuum of real knowledge of boy and man. “‘The Road 
to Xanadu” is good cruising ground. Gertrude Ather- 
ton’s “Immortal Marriage” sends me back to Walter 
Pater’s “Pericles and Aspasia.” I try to avoid puppets 
and purposes in fiction, but rarely succeed. I read the 
current magazines, including the short stories (when the 
pictures are attractive) and the serials. I swear by 
Foreign Affairs and in Scribner’s read first the financial 
article. I regret that this summer there is no good mur- 
der mystery running in the daily papers. 


FRANK M. CHAPMAN, CURATOR OF BIRDS, AMERICAN 
MusEeuM OF NATURAL History—My reading falls 
under three heads—business, duty, and pleasure—a 
classification which does not imply that only the third 
group yields enjoyment. Under the first head is grouped 
most of the present and some of the past literature of 
ornithology and allied subjects; the second, at the 
moment, contains Robinson’s “Ordeal of Civiliza- 
tion” and Brooks’s “Climate Through the Ages”; in the 
third are found Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s surprising 
“The Old Countess” and Elizabeth Cobb Chapman’s 
promising “Falling Seeds.” It may be confessed that 
the last-named book entered my schedule under the 
second class but shortly won its way to the third. 


Se C1 Bap 


HERBERT BAYARD SWOPE, EXECUTIVE EDITOR, The 
World (New York)—I usually keep two or three books 
going at the same time. I pick up the one that suits 


my mood. At present I am reading ‘‘Of Human Bont- 
age,” which I missed when it was first published, and | 
which many of my friends tell me is a great novel. I 
find it spotty. It seems to me that some of the char- 
acters have low visibility. I am also reading William 
Gillette’s “The Astounding Crime on Torrington 
Road.” It is only pretty good—rather verbose, plainly 
amateurish, but reasonably interesting. Also, I am 
reading Winston Churchill’s ‘World Crisis.” He writes 
extraordinarily well. I find him dogmatic, but, as | 
usually agree with him, I do not find that a crime. I 
have just finished Ludwig’s “Napoleon” and his 
“Wilhelm.” I wish that Ludwig would more sharply 
define his time elements. He causes me too often to 
skitter around mentally in an effort to chronologize his 


gee 


Harotp MacGratu, NoveELIst—I am_ reading 
“Polonaise,” the life of Chopin. When I read that 
through, I shall return to the mid-Victorians. For I am 
one of those old-fashioned chaps who like to read 
stories. And the art of writing stories seems to be gong 
on the rocks. The modern novelist is a mixture o 
psychoanalyst, journalist, and butcher. In his eager 
ness to be true to life (how I have begun to hate that 
phrase!) he forgets his only reason for existing—story 
telling. So this summer I am going to read Dickens, 
Dumas, and—yes, sir!—H. Rider Haggard. Books are 
my friends or they are acquaintances; and I havent 
made a new friend in two decades: a book I could 1¢ 
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Headlinesinthe Fall Book News 


Van Loon’s His- 
toryof Our Coun- 
tty is the Great- 


AMERICA 


by Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
estofHisStories. Author of THE STORY OF MANKIND 


Beautifully Made. 
With More Than 
One Hundred Van 
Loon Drawings in 
Color and Line. 
Octavo. $5.00 





i A New Novel 
by Lester Cohen 


Author of 


SWEEPINGS 


(now 9th large edition) 


The 
GREAT 
BEAR 


THE STORY OF 
THANE PARDWAY 


$2.50 





: A New Book 


by Jacob 


Wassermann 
Author of VEDLOCK, THE 
WORLD’S ILLUSION, etc. 
The Stories of Those Moments 
of Crises in Which Men ani 
Women Reveal Themselves 
Utterly. 


WORLDS’ 
_ ENDS 


$2.50 





New Edition With Added 3 First 


Chapter and 75 Illustrations 
in Color and Black and 
White of VAN LOON’S Fa- 
mous History of Man’s 
Struggle for the Right to 
Think— 


TOLERANCE 


Octavo. Illustrated. $4.00 





The Full Story of the Most 
Amazing Figure in Amer- 
ican Political History. 


““BOSS’’ 
TWEED 


by Denis Tilden Lynch 


Illustrated. $4.00 


134 

Publication in an 

Edition For General Cir- 

culation. 

George Moore’s 
exquisite 


CELIBATE 
LIVES 


$2.56 








42> +. 
Latest Volume in the 
Beautiful Black and 
Gold Library 


THE 
SATYRICON of 
PETRONIUS 


Based on the Famous Modern 
Firebaugh Translation. 
Octavo. $3.50 


Other Recent Titles 


THE DIALOGUES 
OF PLATO 


Based on The 31d Jowett Trans. 


IL PENTAMERONE 


Translated by 
Sir Richard Burton 
Each. Octavo. $3.50 
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The new book by the authors of THE REVOLT OF MODERN YOUTH 


THE COMPANIONATE 


by Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


MARRIAGE and Wainwright Evans 


Judge Lindsey’s Previous Book Went Into Twelve Editions. His New i 

— is of Tremendous Import—a Program For a New Marriage | BONI & LIVERIGHT (W) 
lationship, Hammered Out of His Extraordinary Experiences. $3.00 61 West 48th Street, N. Y. 

| Please send me your new Fall cat- 


~>SEND FOR THE NEW B. & L. FALL CATALOG-> _| 210% describing all your new books 
| 


to be published in the Fall and 
coop] BONI @ LIVERIGHT 


inter. 
BOOKS Publishers New York 


| Name 
: Address 











THE NEW DECENCY IN NOVELS 


these women are largely assembled, not orig- 
inal). We know Bromfield’s good woman‘ if 
we know anything. We know Brand Whit- 
lock’s good (she is pretty good) woman so 
well, because he assembled her from well- 
known parts, one being the American big 
business man who comes in at the last moment 
and “gets things done.” It is a good story: 
scene laid in France, which Whitlock knows. 
Compare it with Anne Sedgwick’s “Little 
French Girl.” 

Returning to England, “Gallions Reach” 
is a sea tale, and a real one. Tomlinson (his 
first novel this) has already achieved a fine 
reputation and can write. It pays to follow 
him closely—his vocabulary cannot be skirted. 
The man makes atmosphere—the same quality 
in writing that placed our Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne at the top of America’s list. Mr. Wells, 
of course, is Wellsian in ‘ Meanwhile.” His 
jibes at religion in this book have been criti- 
cized. Nonsense! The way to read him is not 
to take him too seriously but to enjoy him, 
if you have the mind to. He has obsessions, 
one of them being that he is very great, an- 
other that he must always be a sociologist, a 
reformer; and in this respect he is generally too 
dull, too long. But we cannot do without him. 
And “ Meanwhile” is better than “Clissold,” 
being so much shorter. 

There are other good ones. There is “The 
Starling,” by D. J. Leslie, decadent and pagan, 


reflecting the wild doing of London’s uppe 
Bohemia, and with’ a hopelessly moronic 
woman whose stuttering through all the pages 
somehow does give to it a kind of zest. We 
are no tabby cats, believing that total indiffer. 
ence to bobbed hair, petting, short coverings, 
and so on may easily be carried too far. But 
we must confess to a sense of monotony, in s0 
many of these glittering pagan books, of “My 
Gods!” and other profane repetitions, mixtures 
of college slang, to give what is termed “atmos. 
phere” when it is too often poverty of thought. 

But there are a lot more coming out, well 
worth while. “Flowering Quince,” by Dorothy 
Van Doren, is a study of an American girl, 
carrying her along to the “finish”; drab, over- 
elaborated, humorless, but a fine piece of work. 
“Count Ten,” by Mildred Evans Gilman, 
conventional enough (minister love stuff), js 
very good. “Yvonne of Braithwaite,” a South- 
ern story by Marie B. Owen, brings back the 
real South to us in good dialogue and character 
work, while, as fond as one must be of Octavus 
Cohen, his “Other To-Morrow”’ is too short- 
winded in its tragedy parts, although a good 
enough picture of Southern life. If you want to 
read a long book, realistic, historical in a way, 
German characters, get “Power,” by Lion 
Feuchtwanger. If you like really delicate and 
sympathetic delineations, read ‘Cognac Hill,” 
by that poet, Charles Divine. And “Blue 
Voyage,” by Conrad Aiken, another poet, is 








Books About Books and Authors 


The service which the Woriv’s Work instituted several months ago, of supplying its readers 
with copies of brochures issued by the different publishers, has become so popular, that we have 


made arrangements to supply a larger number of these booklets, as listed below. 


for this service is for postage. 


Sherwood Anderson 
Arnold Bennett 
Stella Benson 

Alice Brown - 
Thornton W. Burgess 
Thomas Burke 
Frances Hodgson Burnett 
James Branch Cabell 
Dorothy Canfield 
Willa Cather 

Irvin S. Cobb 
Padraic Colum 
Joseph Conrad 
Theodore Dreiser 
Jeffery Farnol 


Edna Ferber 
Harry A. Franck 
Robert Frost 
John Galsworthy 
Hamlin Garland 
Ellen Glasgow 
David Grayson 
Cosmo Hamilton 
O. Henry 

Du Bose Heyward 
A. S. M. Hutchinson 
Owen Johnson 
Count Keyserling 
Rudyard Kipling 
Selma Lagerlof 


Sinclair Lewis 

Hugh Lofting 

Amy Lowell 

E. V. Lucas 

William McFee 

Edison* Marshall 

John Masefield 

W. Somerset Maugham 
Enos Mills 

Louise Jordan Miln 
Christopher Morley 
Honore Willsie Morrow 
John G. Neihardt 
Charles G. Norris 
Alfred Noyes 


The only charge 


Frederick O’Brien 
Eugene O’Neill 
Marie Conway Oemler 
Grace Richmond 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 
E. A. Robinson 
Raphael Sabatini 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
Ernest Thompson Seton 
Bertrand W. Sinclair 
May Sinclair 

James Stephens 
Booth Tarkington 
Margaret Widdemer 


“Marguerite Wilkinson 
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EXCITING THAN FICTION—AND SELLING FASTER! 
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dventurers Both 


—and Both BEST SELLERS! 


TRADER 
HORN 


HE most exciting and racy per- 

sonal chronicle of our time, of 
which H. L. Mencken says, “An 
extraordinarily novel and interesting 
record. Alfred Aloysius Horn, now 
an old man, spent several years of 
his youth as a trader on the Ivory 
Coast of West Africa, and there had 
certain high adventures. Encounter- 
ing him accidentally in Johannes- 
burg, Mrs. Lewis, who is a well- 
known South African novelist, put 
him to writing his story, and here 
she prints it verbatim et literatim, but 
with glosses at the ends of the dif- 
ferent chapters. The tale falls far 
outside ordinary human experience 
and is told superbly.” 


"A Gorgeous Book” 
says John Galsworthy 
and adds, “It is full of 
more sheer stingo than 
any you are likely to run 
across in a day’s march. 
I would =r that this 
book will read by 
countless readers with a 
gusto as great as I felt 
Inyself.”” 


After four excited 
, berusals”? 
ad Wm. McFee 
’m purposing to go 
_ toit again. I hav. 
| nearly half of it 
to people who in- 
‘tupted me with cries 
of Wonder,” 
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exciting than fiction—and selling faster.” 
~ Lhey are Trader Horn and The Story of 
Philosophy. 

The unprecedented popularity of both these 
books is a tribute to the wide-ranging intellectual 
curiosity of the American public, for Trader 
Horn offers a record of stark bodily adventure in 
the early on of African exploration—while 
The Story of Philosophy affords an adventure of 
the soul among the pioneer explorers of man’s 
mental world. A romance of thought, and a 
melodrama of ideas! 


162,000 Copies Bought 


Who would have believed that the lay reader had 
any absorbing interest in such a aac nary | ab- 
stract and remote subject as Philosophy? What 
is the explanation of the fact that over 162,000 
men and women have purchased Will Durant’s 
Story of Philosophy? Possibly there are two— 
first, that deep within each of us there is a pro- 
found wonder about the universe and our relation 
to it. Second, that Will Durant’s book has at 
last made the ideas of the great thinkers under- 
standable. He has unwrapped them from the 
obscurities and, in the words of The New York 
Sun, he has made philosophy “live and dance and 
sing!” At all bookstores —$5.00. 


Selling 4000 Weekly 


A year ago Alfred Aloysius Horn was unknown. 
At 72 he was peddling home-made wire kitchen 
ware to housewives in Johannesburg, South 
Africa. When he mounted the front steps of Mrs. 
Ethelreda Lewis, the novelist, he little dreamed 
that he was climbing to fame as an author. But 
Mrs. Lewis, fastinated by the amazing exploits 
of his youth, encouraged him to write them down 
—and now, at 73, his book—Trader Horn—is 
delighting both critics and adventure lovers, and 
is a best seller of the first magnitude in both 
America and England! Aé all bookstores—$4.00. 


7 HERE are two outstanding current books 
of which it can be literally said: “More 


a 
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The Story of 
PHILOS OPHY 


“FLERE you have the essence of 
what is most valuable in the 
writings of sixteen of the greatest 
philosophers,” writes The Outlook, 
‘presented in a form that is intel- 
ligible to anyone, not only with 
remarkable lucidity, but also with 
engaging grace and freshening 
though unaggressive humor. Phi- 
losophy made delightful and intel- 
ligible to everybody just when the 
world is peculiarly in need of 
ee, Dr. Durant is indeed a 
enefactor.” 


**Beats any novel” 
says 

John Haynes Holmes 
“We don’t wonder,” he 
adds, “‘that people are 
buying The vag hd Phi- 
per faster than the 
ublishers can print it. 
t is an amazing book, a 
great book, a master- 
piece!” 


"Exciting as a trial’? 

says Heywood Broun 
“Plato, Aristotle and So- 
crates have _ been little 
more to me than names,” 
he writes. “And now I 
read this fine, fresh book 
andit’s all as exciting as 
@ news report of a first 
class trial in the Criminal 
Courts Building.” 


Published by SIMON & SCHUSTER, 37 West 57th Street, New York 
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THE NEW DECENCY IN NOVELS 


bright enough—a flood book where the charac- 
ters (on a steamer) keep you more or less on 
the jump. There is a lovely book by the author 
of “Miss Tiverton,” called ‘House Made 
With Hands’—romantic children. There are 
two amusing half-stories in “Bed and Break- 
fast,” by Pearl Binder, and “The Constant 
Simp,” by Nell Martin. Then there is a good 
boy story in “Gideon,” by Inez Haynes Irwin. 


And “Witch Wood,” by John Buchan, whose 
books always deserve reading. 

Unfortunately, my space is up, and of neces- 
sity this bird’s eye view omits details, but on 
the whole, the books I have mentioned here 
(exceptions noted) are all of them well worth 
while—in penetration, style, and construction 
showing a distinct improvement over last 
season—as good as it was. 


A List of Fifty Fall Books 


Some of these books have already appeared, but most of them will be published in October. Prices 


are given where known, but are subject to change. 


Fiction 


DayBrREAK, by Arthur Schnitzler. 
$1.50 

Tue Lucxrest Lapy, by Ruby Ayres. Doran, $2 

Carry ON, JEEVES, by P. G. Wodehouse. Doran, $2 

Kitty, by Warwick Deeping. Knopf, $2.50 

But GENTLEMEN MARRY BRUNETTES, by Anita Loos. 
Boni & Liveright, $2 

THE WAYWARD Man, by St. John Ervine. Macmillan, $2 

SoMETHING ABout Eve: A Comepy oF Fic LEAVEs, by 
James Branch Cabell. McBride, $2.50 

JALNA, by Mazo de la Roche. Little, Brown. $2 


Simon & Schuster, 


Moon oF MApness, by Sax Rohmer. Doubleday, 
Page, $2 

GrowtH, by Booth Tarkington, Doubleday, Page, 
$2.50 


More THAN Wire, by Margaret Widdemer. Har- 
court, Brace, $2 

BUGLES IN THE NIGHT, by Barry Benefield. Century, $2 

THE ArRistocraATic Miss BREWSTER, by Joseph C. 


Lincoln. Appleton, $2 


THE OLD AND THE YOUNG, by Luigi Pirandello. Dut- 
ton, 2 vols., $5 

FortorN RIveR, by Zane Grey. Harper’s, $2 

Tuey Catt It Love, by Louis Joseph Vance. Lip- 


pincott, $2 

ARSENE LupIN, SUPER-SLEUTH, by Maurice Le Blanc. 
Macaulay, $2 

CastTE, by Cosmo Hamilton. Putnam’s, $2 

BLUE VoyacE, by Conrad Aiken. Scribner’s, $2 


History and Biography 


THE PROCESSION TO TYBURN: CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, edited by William 
McAdoo. Boni & Liveright, $3 

THe LATER YEARS OF THE SATURDAY CLUB, edited by 
M. A. De Wolfe Howe. Houghton, Mifflin, $10 

CHARLES DARWIN: THE MAN AND His WARFARE, by 
Henshaw Ward. Bobbs-Merrill, $5 

THE WomeEN LincoLn Loven, by William E. Barton. 
Bobbs-Merrill, $5 

GENTLEMAN JOHNNY BURGOYNE: MISADVENTURES OF 
AN ENGLISH GENERAL IN THE REVOLUTION, by F. J. 
Hudleston. Bobbs-Merrill,$5 

THE DeEvit AND Cotton MaTHER, by Katherine Anne 
Porter. Boni & Liveright, $4 

MASKS IN THE PAGEANT: A Book OF CHARACTER 
a by William Allen White. Macmillan, 

2.50 


Tue Lire or Tm™ HEA ty, by Liam O'Flaherty. Har- 
court, Brace, $3.50 

SomME MEmorIEs OF A SOLDIER, by Major-General Hugh 
L. Scott. Century, $5 

FREMONT: TRAIL BLAZER OF THE WEST, by Allan 
Nevins. Harper’s, 2 vols., $10 

FRANCIS JOSEPH, by Eugene Bagger. 

TURNPIKES AND 
Scribner’s, $3 


Putnam’s, $5 
Dirt Roaps, by Leighton Parks. 


Travel 


IRELAND, by Stephen Gwynn. Doran, $2.50 

On THE STEPPES: A Russtan Diary, by James N. 
Rosenberg. Knopf, $2.50 

ALGERIA FROM WITHIN, by R. V. C. Bodley. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $4 

Mostty Mississipp1, by Harold Speakman. 
Mead, $3.50 


Dodd, 


A PILGRIMAGE TO PALESTINE, by Harry Emerson Fos- | 


dick. Macmillan, $2 

EvuROPEAN Skyways, by Lowell Thomas. 
Mifflin, $5 

ADVENTURES IN ARABIA, by W. B. Seabrook. Har- 
court, Brace, $3 


Houghton, 


Miscellaneous 


Tue BEGINNINGS OF ORGANIZED Arr Power, by J. M. 
Spaight. Longmans, Green, $6.50 

FINANCIAL ADVICE To A YOUNG Mav, by Merryle S. 
Rukeyser. Simon & Schuster, $2.50 

MOTHERHOOD AND Its ENEMIES, by Charlotte Haldane. 
Doran 





Arr Facts AND PROBLEMS, by Lord Thomson. Doran, $3 § 


PREJUDICES: SIXTH SERIES, by H. L. Mencken? Knopi, 
$2.50 ; 

BALLYHOO: THE VOICE OF THE PRESS, by Silas Bent. 
Boni. & Liveright, $3 


THe STORY OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, by Paul Radin. § 


Boni & Liveright, $5 


THE Roman CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE MODERN 


StaTE, by Charles C. Marshall. Dodd, Mead, $2 
ETAH AND BEYOND: THE BowDOIN IN THE F Ar Nort, 
1923-1924, by Donald B. MacMillan. Houghton, 
Mifflin, $5 . 
Tue Art oF THEATER-GorNG, by John Drinkwater. 
Houghton, Mifflin, $3 
Tue Dawes PLAN AND AMERICAN DomINaNce, bY 
George P. Auld. Doubleday, Page, $2.50 
Communism, by Harold J. Laski. Holt, $: 
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Test Your 


FREE 


If you like to draw, test your natural 
sense of design, proportion, color, per- 
spective, etc., with our Art Ability 
Questionnaire. Learn if your talent 
is worth developing, and how much 
training you will need. You will be 
frankly told what your score is. 









Many Federal Students are making $3,500, 
$4,000, $5,000 and $6,000 yearly. The Federal 
course is recognized everywhere by art employ- 
ers and buyers of commercial art. Learn at 
home in spare time, without previous training. 
Personal, individual criticisms on your work. 
Get this free test—send the coupon now for 
your Questionnaire. Please state age and 
occupation. 


-—Federal School of Commercial Designing—> 
950 Federal Schools Bldg. 
Send me your free Questionnaire 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


POS Awicvurs ceed 
WR es <5 os4 5s 
Address... 


























Make money taking pictures. Prepare quickly during spare 
time. Also earn while you learn. No experience necessary. 
New easy method. Nothing else like it. Send at once for free 
book, Opportunities in Modern Photography and full 
particulars. 

American School of Photography. 


Dept. 2437, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 


FARN PROMOTION 





COLLEGE ‘CREDIT 





through the 
HOME-STUDY COURSES 


in 40 different subjects given by 


The Anibversity of Chicago 


213 Ellis Halt, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 








School Information FREE 


Catalogs of all Boarding or Prep Schools (or camps) in U.S. FREE S. FREE 

advice from personal inspection. Want for Girls’ or Boys’? No fees. 

Free Public Bureau State Chartered. American Schools’ Association. 
Write 1212-W Times Bidg., WEW YORK, er 1204-W Stevens Bidg., CHICAGO 














NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEVILLE SCHOL 


Pang Preparation for boys. On large estate in the Mountains of North 
lina, Highest Northern educational standards for faculty and equipment. 
Scheel, 





Por, new catalog address: Heward Bement, M. A., Headmaster, 





“I Have Two 
Weeks to Learn 
Shorthand !" 





“Can I do it?” 
“Yes! With Speeduriting! ’’ 


(An Actual Experience) 


“I have a chance to get a wonderful job as secretary 
to the head of one of our largest hospitals. But I have 
to start in two weeks—and I must have shorthand! 

“I don’t see how I can do it. I uséd to write short- 
hand, but I’ve forgotten it. All those puzzling signs and 
symbols that it took me months to learn in the first 
place are gone completely. I know I couldn’t brush up 
in two weeks, but I have heard how simple and easy 
Speedwriting is and I wondered if I could possibly learn 
it in time to get the position.” 

“Yes, you can do it with Speedwriting,’’ the manager replied. 
“If you want that position you can get it. In two weeks you can 
be a Speedwritcr.” 

A few minutes later the girl left with a set of little books under 
her arm. Two weeks later she came back, fairly bubbling over with 
happiness. 

“Well, I am ready!”’ she cried. ‘“‘Speedwriting has won the day! 
I can take dictation faster that 1’ll probably ever be called upon to 
take it. I never dreamed any shorthand could be so simple and easy. 
1 got the job, all right; I start to work to-morrow!’’ 


Spee edwil W, tHE 1, OFF. ing 
he NATURAL SHORTHAND 


The above is a true incident. Speedwriting has helped many men 
and women to good positions quickly. Everywhere Speedwriting is 
making good on the job. Experienced stenographers are giving up 
their former systems for this easier, less tiring and more .accurate 
shorthand. To-day it is being used not only by stenographers, but 
by thousands in every walk of life. Big executives are using it per- 
sonally. Professional men, clergymen, lawyers, lecturers, writers, 
teachers, students, representatives, of nearly every vocation, 
found it invaluable. 

Mail the coupon or write. 
you FREE, 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Inc. 
200 Madison Ave., Dept. 12 K, New York City 
Also Offices at 


Transport House, Smith Square 
Westminster, London, England 


sesessesssess FREE BOOK COUPON seaeseseseen 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Inc., Dept. 12K, 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


have 


A descriptive booklet will come to 


1415 Royal Bank Building 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Modern Movements in Investment 
Growth of the Idea of Stabilization 
LAWRENCE CHAMBERLAIN 2 
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The Wor pv’s Work here begins a new series of articles on the investment of money, by Lawrence 
Chamberlain. No one in the investment banking business has been more closely identified with 
investment education. Since 1911 his book, “The Principles of Bond Investment,” has been the 
standard textbook in its field. He has served for ten years as Chairman of the Committee on 
Education of the Investment Bankers’ Association of America, and under his supervision 
several books of value to investment banking have been issued. In everyday life he is an invest- 


ment banker in New York City. 


THIS PAST YEAR, in the course of revising a 
work on investment that I published sixteen years 
ago, I was impressed by the profound changes that 
had taken place in this field of business. The orig- 
inal work was written with deliberate endeavor to 
emphasize fundamental principles and to avoid the 
casual, and yet, because of such developments as 
the Federal Reserve System, the Federal income 
tax, and the World War, a decade had not passed 
before demand arose for a thorough revision. 

The old order always changes. In our youth, as 
students and thinkers we are accustomed to refer 
to mathematics and correlated disciplines as exact 
sciences; but even the axioms attributed to Euclid 
are no longer axiomatic when submitted to the 
crucible of an Einstein. If change is the rule in 
physics and geometry it is doubly the rule in the 
science of investment. Even if a basic principle 
maintains its identify, the emphasis of applica- 
bility-may so change as to create a new order. 

It is true, and probably always will be true in the 
present social structure, that the fundamental 
principle of investment lies in its true definition, 
namely—“‘ Investment is parting with the control 
of wealth (usually funds) during a fixed period of 
time, for the consideration of a fixed periodic rental, 
commonly called interest.”” A pure investment is 
always a loan. There is implied in this definition the 
return of the funds at the end of the predetermined 
period with value unimpaired. When one is grounded 
in this principle, one cannot go far astray in his 
thinking on the subject of investment. These 
articles will have occasion to fall back on this 
principle repeatedly. Indeed, they never will leave 
it except as they stray from the field of pure in- 


vestment, on which our financial structure is based, 
into the field of speculation, which is just as legit- 
imate, and which always overlaps the field of in- 
vestment in this human world. But when we deal 
with a speculation in these articles, we shall not 
entitle it ‘‘a business man’s investment.” 

I said that the new order in the unchanging field 
of investment may be represented by a new em- 
phasis. I blush to think that in the original edition 
of the work on investment referred to (which pur- 
ported to be a scientific treatise), my attention was 
so focussed on exhausting the qualities inherent in 
any one investment that I almost utterly neglected 
an investment quality that implied the utilization 
of two or more investments i.e., diversification. 
Yet modern texts and modern financial practice 
are based on diversification; witness collateral 
trust issues, small denominations, insurance, in- 
vestment trusts, investment counsel, and a thous- 
and and one other manifestations of the underlying 
principle that make up the financial interests of 
to-day. Many of these we shall have occasion to 
consider; but of all the changes of emphasis that 
have occurred during these intervening sixteen 
years, of all the changes in application of funda- 
mental principles to the life to-day, none other 
seems so important as the principle of monetary 
stabilization. Put in other words, the movement 
toward monetary stabilization is the most important 
modern movement in investment. 

Therefore this is the first movement that we shall 
discuss. In this article we shall define it. In the 
second, we shall refer to some world aspects. In 
the third, we shall observe some applications to 
America. Succeeding articles will discuss other 
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| —for broader markets 


Investors from every walk of life in every part of the country buy 
bonds from The National City‘Company. These investors provide 
a broad resale market when any one of them wishes to dispose of any 
part of his holdings. 

Offices in fifty investment centers—a nation-wide clientele whose 
buying power is tremendous—these help to explain why bonds 
sponsored by this Company usually give-such a good account of 
themselves marketwise. Our office in your section puts you in touch 
with this broad market. 


The National City Company 
National City Dank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES - INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES - INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 
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MODERN MOVEMENTS IN INVESTMENT 


movements that are largely current investment 
applications of this movement. 

What is monetary stabilization? 

The idea of stabilization, in finance, has had 
several important applications. We pass rapidly 
over those with which we have secondary concern. 
From the time when society emerged from a state 
of barter and used the scarcer metals as media 
of exchange, we have had coins stamped as evidence 
of their fixed or stabilized weight. As the result of 
currency depreciation ensuing from the Civil War, 
indentures securing all modern American bond 
issues require the payment of interest and principal 
“in gold coin of the United States of the present 
standard of weight and fineness.” Both of these are 
attempts to stabilize value by stabilizing the weight 
of money. 

The second very sacred monetary tradition 
(which arose during the Renaissance) was that 
there should be a fixed minimum proportion of gold 
held in vault in reserve by money lenders and 
banks against demand for liquidation of deposits or 
bank notes—stabilized bank reserves. 

The third monetary ideal—sought primarily by 
England, the world’s greatest foreign merchant— 
was a stabilized foreign exchange rate, best ap- 
proximated by universal adoption of the gold 
standard, and greatly to be desired in order that 
the shipment of goods to foreign ports might not 
be attended with great loss in transit owing to 
change in the relative values of the affecting cur- 
rencies. 

The fourth form of stabilization has reference to 
interest rates. Our statute books are encumbered 
with legislative efforts to stabilize or limit by a 
maximum rate what a creditor may demand of a 
borrower. One of the objectives of the Federal 
Reserve Act was to secure an elastic currency based 
on gold and commerical paper, in order that the 
business man might always be able to borrow 
money at about 6 per cent. on adequate security. 
To accomplish this, provision was made for waiving 
the minimum reserve requirements. 

But, fifthly, the economic and monetary excesses 
of the World War threw into high relief the need of 
assurance that the currencies of the various nations 
of the world should be stablized with respect to the 
only real value these currencies have: their pur- 
chasing power. This is the kind of stabilization 
with which we shall deal. When it is realized that 
the currency of a great world power (Germany) 
was so unstable that it could buy one million 
million times as much before as after the war, it is 
no longer possible to lay the blame on the high cost 
of living, national extravagance, or any other of 
the vague generalizations that formerly passed for 
explanations of rtsing prices. 

The Right Honorable Reginald McKenna, 


formerly Chancellor of the British Exchequer, js 
considered by many to be the ablest financier of 
England. He is keenly alert to the development of 
monetary stabilization. Midland Bank Limited, 
the largest privately owned bank ‘in the world, of 
which he is Chairman, in its June-July Review of 
this year stated: 


History has shown that, apart perhaps from wars and 
religious intolerance, no single factor has been more 
productive of misery and misfortune than the high de. 
gree of variability in the general price level. This may 
sound like an ext.avagant statement, but so far from 
being of the nature of demagogic outburst, it is clearly 
demonstrable from the course of events in various 
countries ever since money became an important ele- 
ment in the life of civilized communities. A stable price 
level is a thing to be desired, second only to international 
and domestic peace. 


An unstable purchasing power, which is the in- 
verse of an unstable price level, cuts the very heart 
out of sound investment. We are building these 
studies on the solid rock of pure investment, which 
requires that the loan be returned with principle 
unimpaired. How then can we call investment 
conditions sound that not only predispose but com- 
pel all twelve-year American loans that matured 
in 1926 to be worth only about 66.2 per cent. of 
their original value—to say nothing of the depre- 
ciated payments of interest as they fell due? 

For those to whom the argument from dollars 
has a more cogent appeal than the argument from 
per cent. there is the reasoned statement of Dr. 
Willford I. King, Secretary of the American Statis- 
tical Association, before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency of the House of Representatives 
in December, 1922: 


I have some computations here (made for an article 
in The American Economic Review) of how much wealth 
was transferred from the creditors to the debtors, from 
the owners of money to the non-owners of money during 
the rise of prices that occurred between 1915 and 1920. 
That was a period in which a tremendous rise occurred 
in three or four years. I do not believe that at the 
present price level there is any way of figuring out 
that the unjust transfer of wealth from one person to 
another was less than $40,000,000,000; a huge amount 
taken arbitrarily out of the pockets of the people that 
happened to be unlucky and put into the pockets of the 
people who happened to be lucky. It would have been 
neither more nor less fair if it had been transferred by 
throwing dice, saying: “‘ Now, we will classify all of the 
people of the country and we will throw dice to see 
which class wins and which class loses $40,000,000,000.” 


Does one need the assurance of Governor Strong 
that a part of what occurred when the representa- 
tives of the central banks of England, Germany, 
and France met with him in this country was 4 
discussion of the stabilization of the value of 
gold? 
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tichard E. Byrd 
Commander, U.S.N. 





